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84TH CONGRESS : SENATE REPORT 
Ist Session No. 60 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE REPORT ON THE ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, JANUARY 1955 


Marcu 14 (legislative day, Marcu 10), 1955.— Ordered to be printed with 
illustrations 


Mr. Dovcras, from the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
submitted the following 


UNANIMOUS REPORT 
together with 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 
[Pursuant to sec. 5 (a) of Publie Law 304, 79th Cong.] 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Nation must face today's stern reality of imperialistic commu- 
nism and the hydrogen bomb. These facts overshadow all our 
thoughts and actions as a Joint Economic Committee charged with 
advising the Congress on economic policy. Extensive hearings and 
discussions on the President’s Economic Report suggest a myriad of 
detail upon which we disagree. Supplementary statements of com- 
mittee members discuss these differences. But our deliberation indi- 
cates important areas upon which we agree, both as to interpretation 
of past, present, and foreseeable economic conditions, and as to appro- 
priate ec onomic policy for the future. This report summarizes the 
areas of general agreement. 

The Nation has the economic capacity to meet our national 
security requirements. With the advent of thermonuclear energy and 
intercontinental bombers and missiles, military and technological 
developments to improve our defenses must be given every possible 
— support. 

The present world situation makes it imperative that we have a 
strong and expanding economy under a system of free enterprise, with 
benefits and burdens shared equitably by all regions and all groups 
of the population. Because of our growing population aud our spec- 
tacular technological development, it is not enough just to maintain 
present levels of employment and production. 
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3. Wars bring economic maladjustments. The Korean war of 
1950-53 was no exception. It necessitated marked increases in Gov- 
ernment expenditures which brought with them inflationary pressures. 
In the last 2 years we have been adjusting to lower levels of defense 
expenditures, following the defense buildup and the cessation of actual 
fighting. The economic recession of last year was partially caused by 
this adjustment. 

The economy has been improving since late 1954. Employment 
and production have regained about one-half of the ground lost, and 
unemployment has receded about one-third. Most indices in recent 
weeks have been up. ‘The present recovery is sparked by automobile 
er steel production, home building and inventory reversal. There 

however, unevenness in this advance and certain regions and in- 
aunties continue to be in very serious economic straits. The decline 
in — net farm income is expected to continue, but more slowly. 

The President’s economic report looks for a continued advance 
in —— economic activity and concludes it is reasonable to expect 
that within the c oming year we can approximate the levels of maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing power envisaged by section 
2 of the Employment Act. These levels were not spelled out in the 
economic report but they seem to imply national production of about 
$375 billion for the year as a whole, with a year-end rate of about 
$385 billion, on the basis of committee staff projections. Most of the 
witnesses at the recent committee hearings warned, however, that 
during the second half of the year the advance may be less than during 
the first half. 

The elements of uncertainty in the economic outlook and the size 
of the adjustments which must be made if we are to rise to levels 
consistent with the objectives of section 2 of the Employment Act, 
indicate the wisdom of seeking every means of strengthening our basic 
economic programs in the interests of long-run stability and growth. 
Above all, as the President’s report states, Federal Government pro- 
grams must be kept flexible. The Congress must be prepared and 
willing to move quickly to adopt programs in the interest of economic 
expansion. 

The objective of our tax policy should be to balance at least the 
cash budget at maximum employment and production levels. We 
support the President’s recommendation of postponing the reduction 
in corporate and excise tax rates. We should continuously strive to 
improve the distribution of the tax burden in the interest of economic 
stability and growth, and rising living standards. The majority 
support further adjustment in the tax structure at this time which, 
without sacrificing revenue, will increase consumer purchasing power. 
The minority, on the contrary, feel that it is premature to make 
adjustments now, especially since, among other considerations, the 
impact of last year’s changes have not been fully experienced. 

8. We support the President's recommendation for an increase in 
the Federal debt limit. It is imperative that the Treasury be in a 
position to meet the national security and other obligations voted by 
the Congress. 

9. The committee recognizes that the highly competitive nature of 
agriculture, combined with the readjustments from an expanded war- 
time basis, has produced unfavorable trends in farm income which 
offer a serious threat to the economy as a whole. We are doubtful, 
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however, whether any program which seeks to bring about a balance 

by a policy of contraction of acreage can, in the long run, in itself be 
successful. Our greatest hope for solution lies rather in expanding 
consumption at home and —— and in developing new uses and 
new products. The vast demands which our expanding population 
foreshadows may, indeed, relieve our concern about surpluses in the 
not-too-distant future. We believe that an aggressive policy on the 
consumption side offers the soundest approach to the farm problem. 
The Federal Government can make marked contributions toward the 
elimination of low farm incomes through expansion of present pro- 
grams of technical assistance and vocational training, and through 
adequate credit to small family farms. 

10. We are for increasing public works—Federal, State, and local— 
to meet the needs of a growing population, expanding economy, and 
national security. Because of war restrictions, the Nation has fallen 
behind in meeting these needs. Construction of schools, highways, 
hospitals, and other community facilities, including, as the President 
has recommended, slum clearance and public housing, must move 
forward more rapidly during the immediate years ahead. Insofar as 
the Federal Government finances these public works, and we believe 
it should make important contributions, the financing should be 
direct from the Treasury, rather than from indirect authorities which 
circumvent the public debt limit or are nurtured by special earmarked 
revenues, 

If public works are to be accelerated and “shelf” programs 
activated at times when private employment is falling off, it is im- 
perative that an Office of Coordinator of Public Works Planning, as 
proposed by this committee last year and now proposed by the 
President, be put into operation as soon as possible. We commend 
this legislation to the appropriate committees in the Houses of Con- 
gress. 

12. We are very concerned with distressed conditions which persist 
in certain industries and regions, even in an expanding economy. We 
believe that action is required now and that much can be done through 
public works to assist these communities. The Federal Government 
should recognize its responsibility to those areas and industries by 
promoting research to discover new products and new processes. 
Consideration should be given to the possibility of modifying the 
employment compensation programs to meet - special problems of 
retraining and readjusting facing these areas. Loans, technical 
assistance and, as the President rec — * an expanded area- 
development program should be provided these areas to help them 
adapt to changed economic conditions. 

13. The Government should use all of its programs as a positive 
instrument in the cold war. We believe that the Nation’s foreign 
trade program is particularly important in this respect. We recog- 
nize the necessity, as does the President’s report, for expanding trade; 
at the same time it is necessary to move gradually and selectively 
because of the adjustment problems of both domestic workers and 
capital. We concur, moreover, in recommendations that look toward 
the further simplification of valuation and classification procedures. 
We believe that these barriers can be effectively dealt with by a general 
policy of reducing the number of classifications and minimizing the 
spread between rate classes, 
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14. Since the free, competitive economy depends upon the vigor 
and growth of small business, we believe that special attention should 
be given to this area. Until specialized private or other financing 
institutions are provided, we believe that some agency of the Govern- 
ment should make available these services. Government procure- 
ment programs and defense contracts should, moreover, assure fair 
treatment to small and independent businesses. 

15. We strongly urge that the Government improve its economic 
statistical programs. Important steps forward have been made and 
recommended in the President’s budget. Witnesses at our recent 
hearings were unanimous in urging congressional action. We trust 
the Appropriations Committees will give these requests sympathetic 
consideration and approval. 

16. Looking to the continued improvement of the machinery con- 
templated in the Employment Act, we make the following comments 
with respect to the Economic Report transmitted last January. 
These critical comments are not intended to detract from the good 
qualities of the report. However, as pointed out last year, the act 
calls for the President to transmit his report “at the beginning of each 
regular session.” Because of the late transmittal date again this year, 
it was necessary to ask the Congress’ permission for this Committee to 
submit its report after the statutory deadline of March 1. We urge 
the President to transmit the report in the future no later than Janu- 
ary 15. Secondly, while knowing the reluctance of the present Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to publishing its detailed economic projec- 
tions in the Economic Report, we regret the failure of the report again 
this year to include a clear statement on the goals needed to meet the 
objectives of the Emplovment Act as prescribed by section 3 (a) of 
that act. "Thirdly, we believe the report should have given à more 
complete appraisal of the agricultural situation and outlook and should 
have given more extensive recommendations to meet the needs of 
distressed regions and industries. The testimony of the Chairman of 
the Council of Economie Advisers was useful in supplementing the 
report's information in respect to the agricultural situation. Finally, 
we believe that the report does not give needed emphasis to the eco- 
nomic problems posed by the cold war. 


ÅREAS FOR FURTHER COMMITTEE STUDY 


By terms of the Employment Act, the Joint Committee is charged 
not only with reporting on the main recommendations of the Economic 
Report, but is directed also to make a “continuing study” of economic 
matters. Subcommittees will accordingly be set up to study several 
areas which seem especially worthy of early investigation. 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy 

The committee’s recent hearings revealed the need for an investiga- 
tion of the significance of the whole complex of our international 
economic relations for the stable growth of the Nation’s domestic 
economy. The Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy will under- 
take an appraisal of the basic theories of foreign trade as they pertain 
to the position of the United States in the world economy. It will 
attempt to determine the nature and the source of the comparative 
advantages enjoyed by the major participants in international mar- 
kets and the impact of their trade policies not only on the overall 
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trading position of the United States but also on the condition of our 
major industries. For example, the subcommittee will attempt to 
develop a clear picture of the extent to which relative wage rates and 
other elements of industrial cost structures affect our competitive posi- 
tion relative to that of our more important trading partners, as well 
as the extent to which these cost differentials give rise to trade policies 
such as dumping, import quotas, exchange controls, etc. 

This appraisal of foreign-trade theory will provide the basis for 
considering the feasibility of setting up broad criteria to be used in 
developing an effective international economic policy and in evaluat- 
ing specific proposals in the field of foreign trade. It will assist in 
understanding the stresses imposed on our domestic industries by 
changes in the international economy and the character of the adjust- 
ments these industries may be required to make. In addition, it will 
help us to appraise the strengths and weaknesses of our foreign trade 
policy as an instrument in the cold war. 

In the course of this study, the subcommittee will need to review 
the adequacy of the present statistics dealing with international 

economic activity. Its recommendations in this respect will be 
incorporated in the work of the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics. 


Subcommittee on Tax Policy 

In view of the continued high levels of Federal taxation, the impact 
of the Federal tax system on the Nation’s economic growth and prog- 
ress, on the levels of business activity, and on the distribution of 
personal incomes warrants careful consideration. Recent changes in 
Federal tax law have been described as designed to facilitate business 
expansion and to mitigate financial hards ships faced by individual tax- 
payers in special situations. The Subcommittee on Tax Policy will 
examine such questions as whether these changes may be expected 
significantly to improve the distribution of tax burdens among indi- 
viduals, contribute to the orderly growth of the economy, and make 
the Federal tax system a more effective fiscal instrument for counter- 
balancing disruptive movements in the business cycle. 

The subcommittee will also be concerned with the question of the 
relative emphasis which should be placed on these objectives and 
with the type of tax system which would provide an appropriate 
balance among them in the present setting of the American economy. 


Subcommittee on Economie Stabilization 

The continuing study of matters relating to the long-run stability 
and growth of our economy requires constant vigilance for any parts 
of the economy which may be getting out of line, thereby threatening 
the smooth workings of the economy. To facilitate expeditious 
study and action in this field, the Subcommittee on Economic Stabil- 
ization will be continued. This subcommittee, aided by the com- 
mittee staff, will be on the lookout for developing trouble spots, and 
will hold hearings and report to the full committee as frequently as 
it deems necessary and desirable. 

The corporate stock market is one of many areas to be watched. 
Evidences of unhealthy inventory trends, commodity speculation, 
excessive debt accumulations, and similar developments will all be 
within the subcommittee’s purview. The role of monetary and credit 
policy in recent months has just been thoroughly studied by this 
subcommittee, but when and if important new developments occur 
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in that field the Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization will wish 
to.look into them. 

The subcommittee will interest itself also in the subject of increasing 
industrial productivity to see that it continues to provide a self- 
generating force for economic good, as it has in the past. The staff, 
under the supervision of the subcommittee, is directed to pursue the 
study of this problem and to bring together available information on 
productivity trends and the ways in which the gains of continuing 
increases in productivity may, in the interests of stability and growth, 
best be distributed throughout the economy under our free enterprise 
system. The subcommittee will, in this connection, keep in close 
touch with the private studies now in progress respecting the impact 
of so-called “automation” on the long-run employment and supply 
potentials. 

Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 

The deep concern which the Joint Economic Committee has in the 
adequacy of economic data calls for the continuance of the subcom- 
mittee which has been active during the past year in reviewing govern- 
mental economic statistics and statistical programs. Pursuant to the 
recommendation of this subcommittee, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System has already organized task forces of ex- 
perts to appraise procedures and adequacy of our statistics in five basic 
areas—inventories, savings, consumer expectations, plant and equip- 
ment expenditure expectations, and general business expectations. 
The Statistics Subcommittee will follow the progress of these investiga- 
tions and consider the recommendations of these task forces. The 
staff is meanwhile directed to keep in close professional contact with 
developments in these and related areas. 

The subcommittee, aided by the staff, will likewise continue its 
intensive review and improvement of the monthly publication Eco- 
nomic Indicators. The committee has delegated to the subcommittee 
the responsibility for determining the contents of this committee 
publication, to make sure that it fulfills the needs of the C ongress for 
current economic data. The subcommittee is requested to have pre- 
pared a new 1955 edition of the Historical and Descriptive Supplement 
to Economic Indicators. In a period of a year about 8,000 copies of 
the 1953 supplement were made available by the committee, or sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents. The supply of this edition 
has been exhausted for some time. 

Efforts have recently been made by the responsible executive 
agencies to improve the quality of unemployment statistics. The 
subcommittee will inquire into the success of these efforts for it is 
imperative that we avoid hereafter the kind of uncertainty and con- 
sequent lack of confidence in reported data which unfortunately 
overwhelmed us early in 1954 when changes in the statistical pro- 
cedures came at a critical time of increasing unemployment. 

We need, moreover, to know not only how many are unemployed 
but who they are. If public policy is to be directed toward minimiz- 
ing unemploy; ment, we must know something about those who remain 
unemployed in what may generally be regarded as "good" times. 
We must know all we can concerning the occupations, geographic 
distribution, sex, age, and qualifications of those who are at any given 
time actively seeking but unable to find employment or self-employ- 
ment opportunities. The Subcommittee on Economic Statistics will 
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accordingly give special attention to the possibilities of obtaining 
improved information on the shifting incidence of unemployment and 
underemployment. 


Subcommittee on Low-Income Families 

The Joint Economie Committee over the years has been actively 
interested in ways and means of improving the productive capacity 
and levels of living of low-income families. Significant hearings and 
reports have been prepared in this area. "The President's Economic 
Report indicated that study is continuing in the executive branch. 
While we believe that action is required now in areas of labor surplus, 
as indicated above, we believe that study of the broader problem of 
low-income families should continue. The joint committee, therefore, 
will reconstitute its Subcommittee on Low-Income Families to spear- 
head this study. 


The committee budget 

The Senate portion of the legislative budget for fiscal year 1956 as 
submitted includes a figure of $138,275 for the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. This sum represents the $125,000 authorized by 
the Employment Act of 1946, as amended, plus an amount to cover 
automatic pay increases which have subsequently been granted to all 
legislative employees. 

It has always been the practice of the Joint Economic Committee 
to maintain a minimum full-time staff and to obtain supplementary 
help only as the workload demanded. At times the committee con- 

sequently has been able to turn back substantial portions of the funds 

allotted to it but during the present fiscal vear it will spend approx- 
imately all of the $120,775 appropriated, which is $17,500 below 
authorization. 

Due to the demands of some of the spec ‘ial studies which the com- 
mittee proposes to undertake during the coming fiscal year there 
will be need for restoration of the amount appropriated to the full 
amount of its legislative authorization plus automatic increases. The 
committee herewith authorizes and instructs the chairman and the 
vice chairman to take whatever steps are necessary with the Appro- 
priations Committees in order adequately to support the appropria- 
tion request of $138,275 for fiscal 1956. 


CommitTregs Activities Durine 1954 


President’s Economic Report 

The Joint Economic Committee held hearings from February 1 
through February 18, 1954, on the January 1954 Economic Report 
of the Pr esident, receiving testimony from key officials in the executive 
departments and meeting with panels of technicians drawn from busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, State and local governments, universities, 
and research agencies. These hearings stressed particularly the pri- 
vate-investment outlook, the consumption outlook, State and local 
government plans, the agricultural outlook, foreign economic situation 
and outlook, savings and financial outlook, and current and prospec- 
tive employment levels, together with the implications of each of these 
areas to Federal policies. The committee’s report on the President’s 
report (H. R. 1256, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) was issued on February 26, 
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and included supplemental views and a statement on the economic 
outlook and other materials prepared by the committee staff. 


Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 


A Subcommittee on Economic Statistics was appointed April 16, 
1954, pursuant to recommendations contained in the committee’s 
report on the President’s report. The subcommittee, composed of 
Representative Henry O. Talle (chairman), Senator Frank Carlson, 
and Representative Richard Bolling, held exploratory hearings on 
July 12 and 13 with the objective of obtaining a representative picture 
of the needs for economic statistics both within the Government and 
among its citizens. Following these hearings the subcommittee sub- 
mitted a unanimous progress report which was then approved for 
transmittal to the Congress by the full committee and printed as 
House Report 2628 on August 5, 1954. In response to one of the 
recommendations for action contained in the subcommittee’s progress 
report the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System on 
December 14, 1954, notified the subcommittee that the Federal 
Reserve System had established five task groups who had been asked 
to evaluate current statistical information in the fields of savings, 
business inventories, business and consumer expectations, and plant 
and equipment expenditures expectations. 

Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization 

The Joint Economic Committee, in its report on the President’s 
Report, also authorized the chairman to appoint a Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization, to follow economic trends and developments 
from day to day to make sure that stabilizing action on the part of 
Government and business is effective. The subcommittee was asked 
particularly to follow the role of fiscal and monetary policy. ‘The 
subcommittee, appointed April 16, included as members Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders (chairman), Senators Barry Goldwater and J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, and Representatives Richard Simpson and Wright 
Patman. 

On December 6 and 7, 1954, the subcommittee held hearings on 
United States Monetary Policy: Recent Thinking and Experience. 
In opening the hearings the chairman pointed out that the subcom- 
mittee and the committee staff had followed current economic trends 
carefully during the year, and that the subcommittee in its executive 
meetings felt that economic developments did not warrant a material 
change in appraisal of the outlook in the committee’s report of Febru- 
ary 26. Consequently, the subcommittee had not seen the need for 
subcommittee hearings or special public reports dealing with current 
stabilization problems. It did, however, feel that it was important 
to continue the committee’s work on monetary policy which had 
been carried on by subcommittees in 1949-50 and again in 1951-52 
under the chairmanships of Senator Paul Douglas and Representative 
Wright Patman, respectively. In carrying forward the work of the 
committee in this area, the subcommittee announced that the hearings 
which were held would avoid covering the ground of earlier committee 
studies and that they had postponed discussion of the immediate 
economic outlook, focusing instead upon the significant changes in 
the national economy and in the use of monetary instruments which 
had occurred since 1951-52. 
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Other committee activities 

In addition to the publications listed above, approval was given 
for the printing of staff studies dealing with Congressional Action on 
Major Economic Recommendations of the President, 1954; Potential 
Economic Growth of the United States During the Next Decade; 
and Trends in Economic Growth: A Comparison of the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Bloc. 

The committee also received from the National Planning Associa- 
tion the completed report, The Economic State of New England, 
which was prepared by the NPA-sponsored Committee of New 
England. 

The Committee of New England, which was organized by the 
NPA at the request of the Joint Economic Committee, is composed of 
95 leaders active in the regions of agriculture, business, manufacturing, 
labor organizations, educational and financial institutions, Govern- 
ment agencies, and press and radio. It had as one of its early objec- 
tives the preparation of an analysis of the impact of Federal policies on 
the economy of that region, similar to a study prepared by the NPA 
Committee of the South and which was later published by the Joint 
Economic Committee. The Committee of New England, while cover- 
ing the impact of Federal policies on many aspects of its economy, 
broadened its study to provide a basis for a unified program of 
constructive action for all aspects of the New England economy and 
set forth its findings in 18 special studies which are included in the 
final volume. 

Members of the Joint Economic Committee have participated 
throughout the year in informal meetings arranged by the staff with 
economic analysts of the executive agencies of the Government and 
with outstanding foreign technicians visiting in this c ountry, to discuss 
current economic trends and problems. The staff has kept all mem- 
bers of the committee continuously informed of the discussions at 
these meetings and other important current economic reports. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF SENATORS DOUGLAS, SPARK- 
MAN, AND O’MAHONEY AND REPRESENTATIVES 
PATMAN, BOLLING, MILLS, AND KELLEY! 


SUMMARY 


These supplemental views are submitted in the spirit of the first 
paragraph of the committee report and our comments on details 
are not meant to detract from the unity expressed there. 

The President’s Economic Report, submitted to the Congress on 
January 20, and the excellent statistical materials which accompany it, 
make it clear that the economy has risen from the trough of the 
1953-54 recession. The body of the report, however, is less forth- 
right and emphatic than the statistics in reporting the unevenness of 
the rise, and the numerous soft spots in the economy, which could 
defeat the hope that— 


the Nation's output within the coming year will approximate the goals * * * 
envisaged by the Employment Act. 


There has been an improvement. But we are not out of the woods. 
The report does not make this clear. Given the changing fortunes 
of economic life, the continued decline in some areas, only halting 


recovery in many others, and the failure of industry up to date to 
generate jobs in proportion to improved conditions, the report as 
a whole creates a more highly favorable impression of conditions and 
prospects than facts justify. 

Emphasis upon fighting an inflation “straw man” at the expense 
of what should be the primary objectives of economic policy—maxi- 
mum employment and purchasing power—accounts in large part for 
the disturbing level of unemployment. 

Prudence directs that we temper the report’s optimism by looking 
closely at both the credit and debit sides, for the forces of recovery 
have yet to demonstrate their strength and persistence. It is the 
aim of these supplementary views to insure that a balanced view is 
presented to the public. 

First we note that recent increases, in almost all cases, have not 
returned economic activity to prerecession levels. The first task is 
to gain back the remaining lost ground. 

Second, beyond this problem there is the job of catching up and 
keeping up with the long-run economic potentials of the country. We 
cannot be content with levels merely approximating those of 2 years 
ago. Since then we have added over 5 million people to our popula- 
tion. The age groups which comprise the labor force have increased 
over 2 million. Clearly, large strides must be made before the econ- 
omy approaches the level which would and should have been reached 
if the 1953-54 recession had not occurred, as the accompanying 
materials prepared by the committee staff suggest. If the Employ- 
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ment Act objectives of maximum employment and production are 
met, a cautious estimate requires a rate of production at the end of 
this year of about $385 billion. The year began at a rate of about 
$365 billion. "The President's report indicates that the economy can 
approximate the goals of the Employment Act within the year. 

Third, it is a cause of deep concern that unemployment in February 
1955 was only about 300,000 below February 1954, a reduction of 
about 8 percent. The situation looks a little better if we use 
the seasonally adjusted unemployment index (1947-49=100) of the 
Bureau of the Census. This index was 110 in February 1955 com- 
pared to 114 in January 1955 and a high of 142 in May of last year. 
This is a reduction of about 23 percent. Even on this basis, however, 
the reduction in unemployment is not commensurate with the recovery 
in production. These circumstances were reflected in the warnings 
at our hearings of possible chronic unemployment at high levels of 
production. Monthly average unemployment in 1953 was 1.6 million, 
it rose to 3.7 million in early 1954 and in January 1955 it amounted 
to 3.3 million and in February to 3.4 million. These figures, based 
on conventional indices, overlook many of the hardships from under- 
employment like part-time work and temporary layoffs. 

Fourth, there is the problem of distressed areas. The 44 major 
and 100 minor areas, with 6 percent or more of the covered workers un- 
employed, weigh heavily on the economy and on the shoulders of 
policymakers. Distressed areas persist, especially where dominated 
by the coal, textile, and certain sections of the durable goods industries. 
They have even increased in numbers over a year ago despite signs of 
recovery in the economy generally. In addition, there are many 
underdeveloped and low-income areas which do not appear in the list of 
distressed areas. In them, unemployment is masked or incomes are 
low as a result of drought or some other factor not reflected in unem- 
ployment figures. Action to relieve these areas should be taken 
immediately. Alternatively, we risk having à prince and pauper 
economy. The Economic Report complete ly neglects to make such 
recommendations. 

Fifth, we are disturbed by the drag which reduced farm income 
places upon the economy as a whole. In recent years, the per capita 
income of the farm population from farming has not experienced the 
rise shown,by the per capita income of the nonfarm population from 
nonfarm sources. The failure of the Economic Report to analyze 
the implications of the continuation of conditions which result in a 
failure of a large and important segment of our population to partici- 
pate in the rise of our standards of living is a very serious omission. 

Sixth, the report fails to take account of the growing squeeze upon 
small business. Despite a record of peak earnings and profits for the 
largest size firms the profit rates of the smaller firms have fallen 
sharply since 1952. 

Because the President’s confident expectations for the coming year 
are centered on a shift of inventory policy from liquidation to accumu- 
lation, on the recovery in automobile production, and on rising 
expenditure for new construction, it is necessary to examine carefully 
these areas. These may not be sustained throughout the year. A 
sharp cut-back in automobile production in the last half of the year 
would have pervasive effects in the steel, coal, textile, and accessory 
parts industries. Some analysts expressed uneasiness whether the 
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recent rise in construction will persist. If, however, the automobile 
or construction industries should encounter heavy weather in the last 
half of the year, and if other segments of the economy do not recover 
sufficiently to offset them, it would be a matter of prudent and judi- 
cious action to fly the storm warnings. Economic declines are like 
landslides—it takes less to stop them early than after they gain 
momentum. 

In pointing out these soft spots in the economy we are certainly not 
forecasting a depression or recession. The economy is improving. 
The stabilizers built into the economy in the 1930’s over bitter Repub- 
lican opposition will cushion and offset any future decline just as they 
did those of 1949 and 1954. We have enlarged economic knowledge. 
More important, responsible people now appear willing to use it. 
There is no reason, therefore, why there should be any great disruption 
in America’s economic life. 

With these uncertainties in mind, we emphasize the necessity for an 
open-minded, flexible approach to Government policy during the 
months immediately ahead while we await confirmation that the 
recovery has defiritely taken hold. As a consequence, we have felt 
it proper to supplement the committee’s report with more detailed 
views and recommendations. 

Finally, we must emphasize that we are not living in a peacetime 
economy. "The tense world situation in which we find ourselves calls 
for tremendous expenditures for armament. No report written today 
should ignore the fact that this is a cold war economy. 


Tue 1955 Economic Report or THE PRESIDENT 


This year’s report of the President is a concrete expression of prog- 
ress in economic understanding. It recognizes, more than the pre- 
ceding report, the active role of Government in cushioning the effect 
of declines in private economic activity. It frankly and forthrightly 
recognizes the usefulness of and accepts the responsibilities inherent 
in compensatory fiscal policy, Federal debt management, and monetary 
techniques. It is especially reassuring to find running throughout 
the entire report evidences of an inc reasing acceptance of the theory 
that the balanced budget, “hard money,” and reconstruction of the 
Federal debt structure are not to be regarded as ends in themselves, 
especially when the specter of unemployment is rising throughout the 
Nation. Unfortunately, the administration’s practices have not been 
consistent with these recently embraced theories. 

In spite of the high level of professional competence which marks 
the analysis in the current Economic Report, the committee unani- 
mously felt it appropriate, in the interest of continued improvement 
of the Employment Act machinery, to comment upon several of the 
report’s deficiencies. We therefore set forth our views supplementing 
the committee’s comments on these deficiencies. 


IMPACT OF THE COLD WAR 


In the present disturbed state of international affairs, no adequate 
economic report can be drafted which does not take as its starting 
point a thorough examination of the impact of the current cold war 
on the domestic economy. It is disappointing that the Economic 
Report of the President this year does not give adequate treatment 
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to this fundamental aspect of the situation. This committee, in its 
report last year, pointed out that the economy is capable of meeting 
safely not only present but even greater burdens of military expendi- 
tures if these are necessary for military security. 

Many persons are concerned about the concentration and vul- 
nerability of our productive plant in the event of atomic war. Apart 
from defense considerations, industrial dispersal and urban decentral- 
ization obviously will have a tremendous impact upon the long-run 
health of our economy. 

We should also know more than we do of the relative strengths of 
the eastern and western powers. This deficiency has been partly 
taken care of by a recent study prepared for this committee, Trends 
in Economic Growth—A Comparison of the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Bloc. We commend this as an area well worth further study 
by the executive branch. 


THE PROCEDURES AND GOALS OF THE EMPLOYMENT ACT 


Experience since passage of the Employment Act of 1946 reveals 
these unresolved issues: 

(1) How can this committee study the Economic Report 
of the President and draft views upon its analysis and recom- 
mendations in time to be helpful to the legislative committees 
and by the statutory deadline of March 1 if the report is trans- 
mitted in the latter part of January? 

Transmission of the Economic Report late in January places an 
unusually heavy burden upon members of this committee if the com- 
mittee’s report to the Congress is to be submitted by the statutory 
deadline of March 1. We hope that the importance of thorough and 
timely congressional review will receive more weight in future decisions 
as to the date of transmitting the report to the Congress than the 
convenience of the Press Secretary at the White House. We repeat, 
with emphasis, the unanimous statement of this committee in its 
report on the President’s Economic Report, a year ago: 

Because the Economic Report was not transmitted until January 28, the 
committee has been burdened with the necessity for a heavily concentrated series 
of hearings and a limited time in which to prepare its report which under the 
Employment Act is to be submitted March 1. "The aet fixed this date early in 
the session so that the committee's report may serve as a guide to the legislative 
committees. The act places no similar submission date on the filing of the 
President's report, although it does call for its transmission “at the beginning of 
each regular session." It may be advisable to establish in the act a fixed early 
date for its transmission (pp. 2 and 3). 

(2) How can this committee and the public intelligently 
evaluate the President’s Economic Report if the report does 
not contain numerical estimates of levels of employment, 
production, and purchasing power needed to carry out the 
act’s objectives, together with the foreseeable trends in 
economic activity as contemplated in the act? 

Last year this committee pointed out that the Employment Act of 
1946 (sec. 3 (a)) specifically directs that the President’s Economic 
Report shall set forth the levels of employment, production, and 
purchasing power needed to carry out the objectives stated in section 
2 of the act. Reference is made in the President’s current report to 
the expectation “that the Nation’s output within the coming year 
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will approximate the goals of ‘maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power’ “envisaged by the Employment Act.” Again, 
however, no explicit indication is given of what these levels or goals 
are, or should be. The philosophy of the act clearly is that measure- 
ments be made. The economic garment, it is recognized, should be 
"tried on for size" before alterations are made. Otherwise, a year 
may pass before one is able to recognize an ill-fitting, misshapen 
garment. 

The real question is not. whether economic projections are to be 
made. The present Council’s distaste for such calculations has fallen 
before its own admission that such projections must be made in the 
discharge of its responsibilities.’ 

The fundamental question is whether Congress is entitled to know 
what projections and assumptions lie behind the Executive’s program. 
This does not involve any confidential advice given the President by 
his advisers, nor any confidential discussions of issues or alternatives. 
Congress and the public are entitled to know, however, the specific 
economic analysis and quantitative assumptions which constitute the 
argument for the program presented to Congress. We cannot agree 
with the Council’s position that such a statement cannot be m: ade— 
* * * without disclosing how the Council’s confidential advice to the President 
and the members of the Cabinet was presented and used.? 

Such a statement would merely be a recitation of the assumptions 
adopted and acted upon by the President and his advisers. It need 
not disclose any possible disagreement among them. In other admin- 
istration documents—the Clay report on highways, for example—the 
President argues, in part, for his program on grounds of anticipated 
gross national product. It is hard to understand why quantitative 
projections can be used in these but avoided in the Economic Report 
where they are called for by the law. 

In the report of the committee last year, we pointed out that the 
void left by the failure of the Economic Report to include such 
assumptions and projections had been filled as well as could be done 
by the committee staff in materials which were attached to last year’s 
report. Again this year the committee must depend upon the Staff 
to construct these economic analyses on the basis of the fragmentary 
information provided in official statements, supplemented, of course, 
by the hearings and staff contacts with business, labor, research, and 
university economists. 

(3) What priority should be established among the various 
objectives stated in section 2 of the Employment Act? 

There has been a disposition since the passage of the Employment 
Act to give undue emphasis to objectives mentioned in section 2 of 
the Employment Act other than mazimum employment, production, 
and purchasing power. This is in marked contrast with the view held 
by the late Senator Robert A. Taft, who was undoubtedly one of the 
best informed Members of Congress on. the legislative history of the 
Employment Act and chairman of the Joint- Committee on the 
Economic Report when it filed its report in 1948 which stated: 


While the language used in the Employment Act of 1946 is very broad, we con- 
ceive that its principal purpose is to maintain full employment in the United States 
2 See hearings on the January 1955 Economic Report of the President, ne the Joint Committee on the 


Economie Report, 84th Cong., 1st sess. (cited hereafter as hearings), p. 4 
3 Hearings, p. 43. 
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and to avoid the recurrent economic depressions which have brought unemploy- 
ment, hardship, and suffering to its people.‘ 

(4) Why should the Economic Report include recommen- 
dations on all sorts of matters which may be desirable in 
themselves and may be economic in character, but clearly 
have a relatively minor impact upon levels of employment 
and the conditions of the overall economy? 

There has been a tendency for the Economic Report to include 
numerous recommendations which tend to obscure the major issues. 
Zxamples are the recommendations involving amendments to the laws 
of the District of Columbia and the extension of share account insur- 
ance to credit unions. 'lhe tendency is not a new one but was com- 
mented on in this first formal report of this committee, filed by the 
late Senator Robert Taft: 

This task {maintaining full employment] is sufficiently difficult, and we do not 
think that work under the act should be diverted from it by the study of all the 
—— and complicated problems of social welfare, health, and education, nor 
should it be diverted to matters which cannot have an extensive effect on the 
overall eas S. Rept. 1358, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2). 

(5) Does the Council of Economic Advisers act solely as 
anonymous professional advisers, or does it represent the 
President's overall economic analyses and policies before : 
the Congress and the public just as Cabinet members repre- 
sent separate segments of his program? 

Those of us who take the responsibilities of the Government under 
the Employment Act of 1946 seriously have been disturbed for some 
time by the unresolved, persistent question respecting the proper 
relationship of the Council of Economic Advisers to this committee 
and to the Congress. The present Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers maintains that the sole function of the Council is 
to advise and assist the President, that it has no other operating or 
administrative responsibilities. 

Frank, objectiye advice and discussion are vital to the President in 
the discharge of his responsibilities. Anonymous economic advisers 
could not be criticized, therefore, for maintaining silence on such 
confidential matters before the Congress or elsewhere. But if the 
Council is to be solely a confidential advisory organization in the 
Executive Office, then it must be truly anonymous. 

(6) If the Council of Economic Advisers confines itself to 
confidential advice to the President, then to whom does this 
committee, and the public, turn for an explanation and 
defense of the President’s overall economic analyses and 
policies? 

The Joint Committee on the Economic Report was created by law 
to advise the Congress on the general economic picture and the 
President's economic program. If the Council cannot function if 
called upon to explain and defend the President’s overall economic 
program and the specific quantitative economic analysis on which it 
rests, this committee is left without anyone in the executive branch 
to whom it can look for information upon which to base its opinion. 
The country, like the committee, is left with a Cabinet officer who 

4 Joint Economic Committee Report on the Economic Report of the President, January 1948, S. Rept. 


1358, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2. [Italies added.] 
5 Economic Re "port of the President, January 20, 1955, p. 129 (see also hearings, p. 5). 
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explains and defends each of the separate segments of the President’s 
economic program, but with no one who speaks in explanation or 
defense of the whole program. 

A sound and consistent position for the Council must be agreed 
upon, either it acts solely as an anonymous professional body advising 
the President or as the spokesmen before Congress and the public for 
the President’s economic analyses and programs. If the first alterna- 
tive is adopted, then some other spokesman for the President’s overall 
economic position must be established. 


AGRICU 





LTURE 


At the time the Economic Report was transmitted to the Congress 
the agricultural parity ratio was 86, its lowest point since 1941. It 
has not changed since then. ‘These movements in the parity prices 
have been reflected in farm incomes. Income of farm proprietors has 
declined from a postwar peak of $16.7 billion in 1948 to $14.2 billion 
in 1952, to $12.2 billion in 1953, and to a seasonally adjusted figure 
of about $11.1 billion in the fourth quarter of 1954. Moreover, there 
has been a continuing decline in the ratio of the per capita income of 
the farm population from farm sources to the per capita income of 
the nonfarm population from nonfarm sources. 

Thus, while per capita incomes of the nonfarm population have 
been rising, per capita inc omes of the farm population have been $925 
in 1948, about $930 in 1952, about $914 in 1953, and $918 in 1954 
In terms of constant —— power, per capita farm income fell 
between 1953 and 1954. The decline in the share of the farm popula- 
tion in the Nation’s personal income is shown by the following 
tabulation: 

Distribution of personal income 


Percent of total personal income 






Total | Proprietors’ income Investors’ income 
Year personal 
income Labor | 
income Business | 
Farm and pro- Dividend | Interest 


fessional 


Billions 
oL MORI EINE Y : $271.2 70.3 


Xt 
wha 


S, a i 289. 0 70. 6 3. 





14th quarter seasonally adjusted annual rate. Preliminary data, estimated by the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 


The official outlook reports of the Department of Agriculture for 
the year 1954 point to a net farm income this year slightly below the 
level of 1954. Testimony presented to the committee during its 
hearings confirmed expectations of a continuance of slowly declining 
aggregate farm income. In addition, large areas have suffered and 
are continuing to suffer because of severe drought, thereby aggravating 
the weakened economic condition of farmers in these areas. 

From January 1, 1953, to January 1, 1955, preliminary estimates 
indicate that farm mortgage debt has increased $1 billion, or 14 per- 
cent; total farm assets have declined by $4.3 billion, or 2.6 percent; 
and the net worth of farmers has shrunk by $5.8 billion, or 4 percent. 
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Forced farm sales increased 40 percent between March 1953 and 
March 1954, from 1.2 per thousand to 1.7 per thousand. 

Mr. Norman J. Wall of the Department of Agriculture stated in a 
talk before the Department’s 32d Annual Agricultural Outlook Con- 
ference in Washington, October 26, 1954, that: 

* * * but there is little doubt that in many cases farmers are finding scheduled 
payments burdensome. This is particularly true in areas where drought has 
combined with lower prices to reduce farm income. Younger farmers, who 
frequently have smaller equities in their real estate, larger mortgages, and large 
amounts of non-real-estate debts, are more likely to be in difficulty. 

The Economic Report contains only scattered references to the 
farm situation, including a discussion of agricultural production in 
1954 in a section relating to developments during the past year. In 
the face of evidence of continued agricultural distress, of falling farm 
incomes, and the existence of at least 2 million farm families suffe ring 
from underemployment and inadequate incomes, it is difficult to see 
how a thorough discussion of the farm problem, together with recom- 
mendations for programs to deal with it, could have been so com- 
pletely minimized in the report. If it is the position of the report 
that no recommendations are needed, and that present agricultural 
programs need no change nor addition to deal with the existing situa- 
tion, then, indeed, it would have been far more appropriate for the 
report to have frankly faced facts and stated this position forthright 
rather than to have neglected these problems altogether. 


DISTRESSED INDUSTRIES AND LOCALITIES 


We wish to emphasize the committee’s unanimous criticism that 
the Economic Report does not deal adequately with the needs of 
distressed industries and localities. The Economic Report contains a 
map of the United States showing insured unemployment in relation to 
so-called covered employment in 1954 by States with the rate in some 
States exceeding 10 percent (p. 90). The national average was 5.2 
percent. But if we are to make progress toward achieving the objec- 
tive of the Employment Act in minimizing unemployment, we must 
recognize and deal with unemployment as a local as well as a national 
and State problem. The accompanying map shows the distribution 
of these distressed localities as of January 1955. Some areas of our 
country suffer from chronic unemployment resulting from long-term 
difficulties in coal, textile, and certain durable goods industries; others 
may experience temporary shutdowns from time to time resulting 
from seasonal or cyclical factors. 

The burdens of such distress are not confined to the individual 
localities and industries directly affected. Excess workers in these 
areas and industries migrate to other areas where they often add to 
the labor surplus, increase underemployment, or the number dependent 
on subsistence farming. Also, unemployment and low incomes in 
these distressed segments of our economy reduce the markets for 
goods and services produced elsewhere, thus decreasing employment 
and incomes throughout the economy. 

The areas of greatest concern are usually identified as those which 
the Bureau of Employment Security classifies as having substantial 
labor surplus. In January 1955, in spite of recovery in sectors of 
the economy, there were 44 major employment areas in the country 
-and 100 smaller areas reported in the class of “substantial” (6 percent 
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to 11.9 percent of covered workers unemployed) or **very substantial" 
(12 percent or more of covered workers unemployed) labor surplus. 
This compares with only 20 major areas and 31 smaller areas in these 
categories a year ago. Since the Bureau of Employment Security 
regularly surveys 149 major labor market areas, this means that the 44 
areas of substantial labor surplus amount to almost 30 percent of the 


AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


GROUP IV Classification 
JANUARY 1955 
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Unemployment of 120% or more 





Note.—Group IV areas not shown on the map are: Group IV—A, San Juan, P. R., 
Tacoma, Wash., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Portland, Oreg., Honolulu, T. H. 
Group IV-B, Mayaquez, P. R., Ponce, P. R. For names of other areas, see 
accompanying tables 1 and 2 


major labor market areas compared to only about 13 percent in this 
category & year ago. 

Table 1, listing the 44 major areas still so classified in January 1955, 
indicates that nearly a fifth of them have been in this category con- 
tinuously since the method of classification was adopted: in 1951. 
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Another fourth of the communities have fared only slightly better, 
having been in the distressed group more than half the time since 
reporting was begun. Some of these same 44 areas would have been 
classified as group IV, areas of substantial labor surplus for many 
years before 1951 if the present system of area labor market classifica- 
tion had been in existence. 

The failure of the executive branch to show sufficient vigor in its 
approach to this problem disturbs us. It should have occupied a high 
place in the Economic Report. We fully support the committee 
report’s statement on this point and, later in these supplementary 
views, offer some specific recommendations for dealing immediately 
with the more chronically distressed areas, 


TABLE 1.—JDuration of and reasons for substantial labor surplus in 44 major labor 
market areas, classified as group IV in January 1955 
Group IV-A, unemployment from 6.0 to 11.9 percent; group IV-B, unemployment of 12 percent or more] 


Number 
of times 
Name of major group IV |Subclassi-| First time classified| in group | Principal industrial or other source 
fication ? | as group IV IV out of of economie distress 
22 report 
dates 


Altoona, Pa July 1951 22 | Railroad locomotives, cars (produc- 
tion and maintenance). 

Lawrence, Mass ; do 22 | Textiles (wool 

Lowell, Mass j do Á 22 | Textiles. 

Providence, R. I do 2 | Textiles; nonelectrical machinery. 

Scranton, Pa O^ NUN 2: Mining (anthracite coal) 

Terre Haute, Ind do... 2 | Mining (coal); Government 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa do ! Mining (anthracite coal). 

Asheville, N. C.. September 1951.. : Industrialization lack (seasonal 
resort center). 

Atlantic City, N. J ; November 1951.. Do. 

Durham, N. C i May 1952 Industrialization lack (seasonal 
tobacco center). 

Mayaguez, P. R ' do. 17 | Apparel; industrialization lack. 

Ponce, P. R : do | Do. 

San Juan, P. R do. 7 Do. 

Winston-Salem, NX. C.... J do. 7 | Industrialization lack seasonal 

j tobacco center). 

Tacoma, Wash.. July 1952. 16 | Government; industrialization lack 
seasonal lumber center). 

Fall River, Mass.. November 1951 i | Textiles; rubber. 

New Bedford, Mass..... March 1952 3 13 | Textiles; electrical machinery 

Utica and Rome, N. Y.. do 2 | Textiles; noneleetrical machinery. 

Johnstown, Pa * May 1953 Mining (bituminous coal); steel 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.. September 1953. 9 | Industrialization lack (construc- 
tion center 

Muskegon, Mich......... j January 1954. 7 | Refrigerators; auto equipment; 
steel nich. 

Reading, s March 1952... Steel; textiles; apparel. 


Battle E Mieh.. 4 March 1954 ; | Aircraft; auto equipment; non- 


electrical machinery. 
Charleston, W. Va....- vs MÓN s 5 | Mining (bituminous coal); chemi- 
cals, 
Chattanooga, Tenn ..do j| Chemicals; primary-fabricated 
metals; textiles. 
Duluth and Superior, | d dl eoo Ore transportation; industrializa- 
Minn, and Wis. | tion lack. 
Huntington and Ashland, | / „qí ; 3 | Electrical machinery; railroad 
W. Va. and Ky. equipment. 
Paterson, N. J... oA — —— —— )| Textiles; aircraft; instruments; 
electrical machinery. 
Portland, Oreg........ À — j| Lumber; ship repair; transporta 
| | tion services. 
Racine, Wis..... — Mab vU c: ìà | Farm machinery; foundries. 
South bend, Ind..... — d ipai eod ^ | | Automobiles; farm machinery. 
Toledo, Ohio. din ida ied dat d SN cci ) | Automobile parts, equipment; pri 
| | mary-fabricated metals. 
Wheeling and Steuben ville, d | PARR — ) | Steel; mining (bituminous coal). 
W. Va. and Ohio. | | | 
Albany, Schenectady, and | A May 1954......... 5 | Ordnance; railroad equipment; 
Troy, N. Y. | electrical machinery. 
Buffalo, N. — — Steel; electrical and nonelectrical 
| machinery; aircraft. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 20. 
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TABLE 1.—Duration of and reasons for substantial labor surplus in 44 major labor 
market areas, classified as group IV in January 1955—Continued 


Number 
of times 
Name of major group IV |Subclassi- First time classified| in group | Principal industrial or other source 
area ! fication ? as group IV IV out of | of economic distress 
22 report | 
dates 


Canton, Ohio ` May 1954 ! Steel; foundries; nonelectrical ma- 
| chinery. 
Erie, Pa.. do Refrigerators; rail 
foundries 
Evansville, Ind do 5| Aircraft; refriger 
Fort Wayne, Ind : do ; | Electrical machi 
aircraft, 
Knoxville, Tenn Textiles; apparel; 
Philadelphia, Pa ce , l'ransportati 
durable goods. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 5 | Steel 
8t. Louis, Mo do Ordnance: 
1 


trical m 


Honolulu, T. H July 1954 Governn 


! List eovers only period since July 1951 when present area classification systern 
of these areas were classified in somewhat similar groups under the previous sys 
based on narrative-statistical labor market reports submitted to the Bureau of 
affiliated State employment-security agencies. The reports are prepared locall 
ket data available in local public employment offices, includir 
unemployment levels and employer hiring plans 

The extent of unemployment in an area is one of the n 
Other criteria include employment outlook as reflected 
ments, the relationship between labor supply and labor 
and unemployment fluctuations 

? It will generally be true that areas of substantia 
from 6.0 to 11.9 percent of covered employ ment, whik 
unemployment of 12 percent or more of covered empl 

3 Not eontinuons. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor 


TABLI 2.- Reasons for substantial labor s ir ptus in LÀ maior and IO) smal 
market areas, classified as group 1V in January 1955 
[Group IV-A, unemployment from 6.0 to 11.9 percent; group IV-B, unemploym 


a 


Name of group IV area ? Principal industrial or other so 


Alabama 
Alexander City 
Anniston 
Decatur 
Florence and Sheffield 
Gadsden 
Jasper 
Talladega 
Arkansas: Fort Smith 
Connecticut: Bristol 
Georgia: 
Cedartown and Rockmart Textiles (cotton and svnthetic tire cord 
Cordele Ordnance (shells); trade and service (oil mills 
Illinois: 
Harrisburg Mining (coal, fluorspar 
Herrin, Murphysboro, and West Mining (bituminous coal); radios 
Frankfort. 
Litchfield... ..-... — Mining (bituminous coal); primary and fabricated 
metals 
Mount Vernon... : Railroad cars 
Indiana: 
Connersville..... E | i Machinery (household: refrigerators and sinks); auto 
parts. 
*Evansville —* " J Aircraft; refrigerators, 
*Fort Wayne ù Electrical machinery; automobiles; aircraft. 
Michigan City and LaPorte Ordnance; aircraft wings; railroad cars; machinery 
(farm). 
BEN e eap ie / Auto parts; ordnance; fabricated metals. 
*Terre Haute —2 Mining (coal); Government. 
*South Bend... * Automobiles; farm machinery. 
Vincennes.........- i UAM | Mining (bituminous coal); industrialization lack. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 23; 


Textiles; lumber 

Machinery (electrical); ordnan 
l'extiles; industrialization lack. 
Aluminum; leather 

Primary metals; textiles 
Mining (bituminous coal 
Textiles; ordnance; Government 
Drought (agriculture, food); mining 


Machinery (bearings); watches and clocks (fus 


Xm» 


p y 
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TABLE 2.—Reasons for substantial labor surplus in 44 major and 100 smaller labor 
market areas, classified as group IV in January 1955 '—Continued 


Name of group IV area ? 


| Subclas- 


sifica- 





Iowa: 
Burlington...... 
Ottumwa 
Kansas: Pittsburg t 
Kentucky: 
*Ashland and Huntington, Ky. 
and W. Va. 
Corbin..... * 
Frankfort...... 


Hazard.. 

Henderson . 

Madisonville.. 

Middlesboro and Harlan 

Morehead and Grayson 

Owensboro 

Paintsville and Prestonsburg 

Pikeville and Williamson 
Maine: Biddeford 
Maryland: Cumberland. 
Massachusetts 

*Fall River 

Fitchburg 

*Lawrence 

*Lowell... 

M ilford 

*New Bedford 

North Adams 

Southbridge and Webster 
Michigan 

BI inthe innit 


*Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Benton Harbor... 
Ionia, Belding, and Green vill 
Iron Mountain 
Jackson 
Monroe.. 
*Muskegon 
Owosso 
Port Huron s 
Minnesota: *Duluth and Superior, 
Minn, and Wis. 
Missouri 
Joplin. 


St. Joseph 
*St. Louis 


Springfield 
New Jersey 
* Atlantic City............ 
*Paterson... i 
New Mexico: *Albuquerque. 
New York: 
*Albany, Schenectady, and Troy 
Amsterdam . 
Aubum.. 
*Buffalo. 
Gloversville. 
Hudson.. 
Oswego and Fulton... 
*Utica and Rome..... 
North Carolina: 
* Asheville 
*Durham... 
Kinston 
Waynesville 
*Winston-Salem. 
Ohio: 
Cambridge......... 
*Canton. 
Findley, Tiffin, and Fostoria.. 


RM, Loi ovenn debask qs 
Newark... etn d 
Sandusky and Fremont 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 23. 
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Principalindustrial or other source of economic distress 


Ordnance (ammunition); machinery (electrical). 
Machinery (farm). 
Mining (coal, lead, zinc); ordnance (out of area). 


Electrical machinery; railroad equipment. 


Mining (bituminous coal); railroad shops; lumber. 
Industrialization lack (Government, seasonal distillery 
center). 
Mining (bituminous coal). 
Government; autos and refrigerators (out of area). 
Mining (bituminous coal); instrument. 
Mining (bituminous coal). 
Industrialization lack. 
Radio and television; furniture. 
Mirivg (bituminous coal). 
Do 
Machinery (textile); textiles. 
Textiles (rayon); railroads; mining (bituminous coal). 


Textiles; rubber 

Machinery (nonelectrical); fabricated metals, 
l'extiles (wool 

Textiles, 

Machinery (textile); textiles 

Textiles; electrical machinery. 

Machinery (electronics). 

Textiles (woolen); opthalmic goods. 


Foundries (nonferrous); machinery (household); fab- 
ricated metals. 

Aircraft; auto equipment; nonelectrical machinery. 

Autos, auto parts; machinery (construction, mining). 
’rimary metals; other durables (out of area). 

Refrigerators; auto parts. 

Auto bodies; mining (iron); lumber. 

Auto parts; radio and television. 

Auto parts; paper 

Refrigerators; auto equipment; steel foundries. 

Machinery (auto-connected electrical). 

Auto parts; primary metals 

Ore transportation: industrialization lack. 


Mining (lead, zinc); industrialization lack (trade 
center), 

Machinery (electrical); industrialization lack; outYof 
area. 

Ordnance; primary metals; electrical machinery; 
leather 

Industrialization lack (trade center); out of area. 


Industrialization lack (seasonal resort center). 
Textiles; aircraft; instruments; electrical machinery. 
Industrialization lack (construction center). 


Ordnance; railroad equipment; electrical machinery. 
Wool carpets, rugs; apparel; gloves 

Ordnance (shells); machinery (farm); other durables. 
Steel; electrical, nonelectrical machinery; aircraft. 
Leather (gloves, tanning); out of area, 

Textiles. 

Fabricated metals; out of area. 

Textiles; nonelectrical machinery. 


Industrialization lack (seasonal resort center). 

Industrialization lack (seasonal tobacco center). 
Do. 

Industrialization lack (seasonal resort center). 

Industrialization lack (seasonal tobacco center). 


Glass, pottery; communications equipment. 

Steel; foundries; nonelectrical machinery. 

Machinery (electrical, nonelectrical); apparel; rubber; 
glass. 

Machinery (household); primary metals; rubber. 

Mining; auto parts; glass (mineral wool). 

Machinery (electrical, nonelectrical); primary metals. 
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TABLE 2.—Reasons for substantial labor surplus in 44 major and 100 smaller labor 
4 3^ —* "AI : 
market areas, classified as group IV in January 1955 !—Continued 





Subclas- 
Name of group IV area ? sifica- | Principalindustrial or other source of economic distress 
tion’ | 
I 
—— ities " | — 
Ohio—Continued | | 
Springfield .... à | A | Trucks; aircraft parts; machinery (nonelectrical). 
*Steubenville and Wheeling, Ohio, | A |! Steel; mining (bituminous coal). 
and W. Va. | | 
ISl. unu cccelarcu does $a A | Automobile parts, equipment; primary and fabricated 
| metals. 
Oklahoma: | 
McAlester..... A Ordnance; construction. 
Muskogee. A Drought (agriculture, food). 
Oregon: *Portland.. A | Lumber; ship repair; transportation services, 
Pennsylvania | 
"MNA o imm indes : i B | Railroad locomotives, cars (production and mainte- 
nance), 

Berwick and Bloomsburg. ........ A Railroad equipment; textiles. 

Butler.. B | Railroad equipment. 

Clearfield and Du Bois i . B |} Mining (bituminous coal); durable goods 
*Erie —— —2 | A | Refrigerators; railroad equipment; foundries 

Indiana i j £ j n | Mining (bituminous coal) 

*Johnstown. . à ios diu | B | Mining (bituminous coal; steel 

Kittanning and Ford City B | Mining (bituminous coal); stone, clay, and glass 

Loch Haven..... i B | Railroads; machinery (electrical). 

New Castle A Steel; other durable goods. 

Oil City, Franklin, and Titusville.| A | Machinery (construction, mining, pump); steel 
*Philadelphia. ......... A Transportation equipment; other durable goods. 
*Pittsburgh.. — 4 Steel. 

Pottsville... n i | B Mining (anthracite coal). 

*Reading ‘ aes A | Steel; textiles; apparel. 
*Scranton B Mining (anthracite coal). 
Sunbury, Shamokin, and Mount B Mining (anthracite coal); radio-television; textiles 
Carmel. | 
Uniontown and Connellsville.. B | Mining (bituminous coal) 
*Wilkes-Barre...... —— | B Mining (anthracite coal) 
Williamsport * A | Aircraft 
^uerto Rico: | 
*Mayaguez......... E ACE B | Apparel; industrialization lack. 
*Ponce RSE Fy ROT in iy! * B | Do 
*San Juan id | A Do. 
Rhode Island: *Providence........ A | Textiles; nonelectrical machinery. 
South Carolina: Walterboro... va A Lumber; apparel; out of area. 
‘Tennessee: | 
Bristol, Johnson City, and Kings- A | Chemicals (explosives); textiles; furniture 
port. | 
COO osea sonridi ii ud eb A | Chemicals; primary and fabricated metals; textiles. 
*Knoxville E dle dics LIEU é A | Textiles; apparel; aluminum. 
La Follette, Jellico, and Tazewell B | Mining (bituminous coal); industrialization lack; 
Newport B | Industrialization lack (agricultural center). 
Territory of Hawaii: *Honolulu. . A | Government; industrialization lack (pineapple, sugar, 
| and tourist center) 
Texas: Texarkana A |} Ordnance (Government, private 
Vermont: f 
Burlington. . E N B | Textiles (woolen); aircraft parts. 
Springfield E : d A Machine tools; textiles (woolen). 
Virginia: | 

Big Stone Gap and Appalachia.. B | Mining (bituminous coal). 

Covington and Clifton Forge.. d B Railroads; paper. 

Radford and Pulaski....... | A | Chemicals (explosives, synthetic fibers 

Richlands and Bluefield. ...... B | Mining (bituminous coal 

Washington: *Tacoma......... A | Government; industrialization lack (seasonal lumber 
| center). 
West Virginia: f 

Beckley — Seide add) | B | Mining (bituminous coal). 

Bluefield — aiiai B | Do. 

*Charleston........... ý Zl B | Mining (bituminous coal); chemicals 

Clarksburg.. " i | A | Mining (bituminous coal); radio and television; fabri- 

| eated metals 

Fairmont.. i ‘ — B Mining (bituminous coal). 

*Huntington and Ashland, W. Va., A Electrical machinery; railroad equipment. 
and Ky. | 

Logan iced dide ibd à T B | Mining (bituminous coal), 

Morgantown.. EU ER. É B | Do. 

Parkersburg.......... uid deeds à A | Chemicals (industrial organic). 

Point Pleasant....... — 4 B | Shipbuilding; industrialization lack. 

Ronceverte and White Sulphur B Mining (bituminous coal). 

Springs. | | 

Web, — — B Do. 

*Wheeling and Steubenville, W. Va. A | Steel; mining (bituminous coal). 


and Ohio. | 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 23. 
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TABLE 2.—Reasons for substantial labor surplus in 44 major and 100 smaller labor 
market areas, classified as group IV in January 1955 1—Continued 


| Subclas- | 

Namie of group IV area ? sifica- | Principal industrial or other source of economic distress 
| tion? 
| 


Wisconsin: 
Beaver Dam........ ss 4 | Machinery (electrical, farm); shoes. 
La Crosse Ebr. s "x 2 Machinery (farm); rubber footwear; auto parts. 
*Racine | 1 Farm machinery; foundries. 
——— rior and Duluth, Wis. and | 4 Ore transportation; industrialization lack. 
inn. | 


i 
i 


! Major areas are indicated by asterisk. 

? List covers only period since July 1951 when present area classification system was introduced. Many of 
these areas were classified in somewhat similar groups under the previous system. Classifications are based 
on narrative-statistical labor-market reports submitted to the Bureau of Employment Security by affiliated 
State employment-security agencies. The reports are prepared locally, drawing upon labor-market data 
available in local public employment offices, including information on current employment and unemploy- 
ment levels and employer hiring plans. 

The extent of unemployment in an area is one of the major factors in determining the area classification. 
Other criteria include employment outlook as reflected by local employer estimates of manpower require- 
ments, the relationship betweem labor supply and labor demand, and the seasonal pattern of employment 
and unemployment fluctuations. 

3 It will generally be true that areas of substantial labor surplus (IV-A) will have unemployment ranging 
from 6.0 to 11.9 percent of covered employment, while areas of very substantial labor surplus (IV-B) will have 
unemployment of 12 percent or more of covered employment. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor, 
PRODUCTIVITY AND AUTOMATION 


One of the important weaknesses in the economy in the year 1954 
was failure to maintain the overall rate of output per man-hour in 
keeping with the economy's technical possibilities and the generally 
accepted long-run trend. The Economic Report offers little or no 
discussion or analysis of what happened in 1954 or of the implication 
of productivity changes to our long-run stability. In fact, almost the 
only reference to produc tivity ¢ changes was a single chart (p. 5) which 
shows changes in produc tivity in selected segments of the economy 
through calendar 1953. It makes no reference at all to developments 
during calendar 1954. 

An examination of data for manufacturing, mining, and other indus- 
tries would probably reveal that in individual sections of the economy, 
output per man-hour rose as rapidly in calendar 1954 as it has on the 
average in the past. Some evidence suggests that it may have gone 
up more rapidly than usual. 

In spite of the apparent gains in productivity in individual segments 
of the economy, it appears that the economy as a whole did not ex- 
hibit quite as large a gain as is usual. For example, the hearings 
brought out an estimate that overall output per man-hour advanced 
only 1.2 percent in calendar 1954 compared to 4 percent in calendar 
1953. During the past year, the gain in output per man-hour for the 
economy as a whole seems to have been below the long-term average 
rate of increase due to (a) shifts of workers to industries or occupations 
with lower output per man-hour, and (6) operating in important indus- 
tries at sufficiently low ratios to capacity to impair efficiency. This 
accounts for the apparent contradiction. 

An even more important omission is the absence in the report of any 
reference to the significance of the trend toward automation. There 
is reason to believe that the country is now faced with something in the 


* Testimony of Dexter M. Keezer, hearings, p. 105. 
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nature of an industrial revolution comparable to that introduced by 
the interchangeable part and the assembly line technique. We are 
told that literally millions of both white-collar and factory workers may 
be displaced in the matter of a few years by the products of the elec- 
tronic age. This, of course, may be offset in part because of the 
manpower required to design, build, service, and operate the auto- 
mated plants. There could be, however, a severe displacement and 
transition problem which we should be prepared to meet. 

It is anticipated that a subcommittee of this committee will include 
this subject within its early investigations. In the meantime, the 
President and his Council of Economic Advisers should not neglect 
the challenging problems inherent in this form of progress. We hope 
that some future report of the Council of Economic Advisers will deal 
with the interrelated and in some ways conflicting problems of main- 
taining increasing rates of output per man-hour and that of adapting 
our economy to, and meeting the frictional unemployment problems 
inherent in, the automation movement. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Since the report anticipates continued economic recovery, it should 
have indicated, at least in broad outline, the tvpe of monetary policy 
upon which its conclusions are predicated. While assigning consider- 
able weight to monetary actions in stopping the recession and starting 
the forces of recovery, the report does not indicate an appropriate 
course of monetary action to nurture these forces in the year ahead. 
Because of its failure to do so unnecessary rumors and uncertainty 


prevail in the publie mind. 

The forces of recovery have now been evident for only a few months, 
Their strength and pervasiveness remain to be tested. They must 
continue and prove cumulative if the year is to turn out as well as 
the President’s Economic Report indicates it is reasonable to expect. 
Yet in the face of this, the monetary authorities abandoned the 
policy of “active ease” late last year and have moved, if not to restraint, 
at least to a neutral position of “less aggressive’ ease. So-called 
free reserves of member banks which were about $600 million at the 
end of October 1954 were down to less than one-half that in mid- 
February 1955. For the week ended March 2, the daily average was 
down to $100 million. A substantial part of this was doubtless 
immobilized in countrv banks so that major commercial banks in the 
money centers of the Nation were in effect being forced to borrow in 
order to obtain reserves. The fear of anticipated price rises and the 
fear of anticipated inflation have obviously been given greater weight 
in the minds of the authorities than actual facts. 

Unless the Council of Economic Advisers and the monetary author- 
ities have information available to them which was not presented in 
the Economic Report, it would seem premature to embark upon any 
changed policy. In addition any reversal of policy in the direction of 
restraint should not anticipate price rises but wait for them to put in 
their undisputed appearance. Until the forces of recovery have been 
confirmed the hazard of inflationary exuberances seems far more 
remote than the risk of discouraging the recoverv. "The President 
and the administrators of his economic programs seem unable to 
conquer their inflationary fears and to exhibit the kind. of mature 
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economic statesmanship on monetary policy which they advocate in 
the Economic Report. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR 1955 


We are concerned that the Economic Report, in analyzing the 
outlook for 1955, does not analyze all considerations, unfavorable as 
well as favorable. We must see things as they are and face the facts. 
The neglect of the substantial areas already listed brings with it the 
danger that important elements in the outlook may have been over- 
looked. At the risk of seeming to overemphasize the elements of 
uncertainty, we turn to an analysis of still other considerations, some 
of which tend to temper the confident conclusions of the Economic 
Report. 

As a preface to our analysis of the economic outlook for 1955, it is 
important that we have in mind a few facts about recent trends. 
In February 1955 civilian employment was 59,938,000 compared with 
60,051,000 in February 1954 and 61,097,000 2 years ago. On a 

seasonally adjusted basis, since last August about half the decline in 
employment experienced during the recent recession has been regained, 
but since the size of the working population has increased during the 
last 2 years, unemployment has not shown a proportionate reduction. 

Reported unemployment at 3,383,000 in February 1955 was only 
288,000 below February 1954 and 1% million above February 1953. 
If rough adjustments are made for seasonal changes, unemployment 
rose from a level of about 1.4 million in the summer of 1953 to about 
3% million in the late spring and early summer of 1954, and by 
February 1955 had declined to about 2.8 million. 

However, this does not take into account other forms of lost em- 
ployment due to temporary layoffs and involuntary part-time employ- 
ment. If we convert the involuntary part-time employment to a full- 
time equivalent basis and add this and the “layoffs” to the unem- 
ployed, we find that the full-time equivalent of unemployment in 
March of 1954 was about 4.9 million, and in February 1955 was about 
4.3 million, compared to the reported unemployment of 3,383,000.7 

The difficulty of getting an accurate working knowledge of the ex- 
tent of unemployment suggests that the present concepts and methods 
utilized by the Bureau of the Census are inadequate. While they may 
measure the “active” pressures exerted upon the labor market, they 
classify as ‘‘not in the labor force" many individuals who would accept 
jobs if jobs were available. Surveys indicate that the number in this 
group varies between 400,000 and 700,000, in large part teen-agers and 
women. There are, moreover, 2 or 3 million persons working part time 
involuntarily because full time is not available, and between 200,000 
and 400,000 on temporary layoffs (less than 30 days) who are counted 
as having a job eveu though they were not working in the particular 
week in which the labor force survey was made. 

In view of all this, it would appear desirable to develop a new set 
of concepts and methods of analyzing the labor market, supplementing 
the present data of the Bureau of the Census, if need be, by. additional 
questions on their survey and doubling the sample. Such an ana- 
lytical survey of the labor market, including seasonal influences, 


? See appendix A, p. 95. 
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showing the working population might well be undertaken by the 
Labor Department, leaving the assembly of the unanalyzed basic 
data to the Bureau of the Census, as at present. In any case, the 
aim would be to arrive at a more realistic measure of the availability 
of labor and the degree to which it is being currently utilized. 

Further evidence of the severity of the impact of the recent recession 
on workers can be found in the fact that in calendar 1954, about 
1,769,000 claimants exhausted their benefit rights under unemploy- 
ment insurance. This was an increase of 131.5 percent from the 
764,000 claimants exhausting benefits in calendar 1953. At the end 
of the year the monthly rate of exhaustions was still running almost 
double the rate of 1953, although it was down from the worst months 
of midsummer 1954. 

A report of the Department of Agriculture to the committee indi- 
cates that in the first 6 months of 1954, 34.6 million pounds of surplus 
foods were distributed to 1,087,091 persons, while in the 5 months 
July through November 1954, 48.9 million pounds were distributed 
to 1,948,422 persons (hearings, pp. 600-601). Part of this increase 
between the first and second halves of the year may have been due to 
the fact that the program was of recent growth. 

Using overall measures, it is apparent that by the beginning of 
1955 the economy as a whole had recovered about half the decline 
which took place between the spring of 1953 and the summer of 1954. 
Thus gross national product is estimated at $362 billion for the fourth 
quarter of 1954 compared to the low of $355.5 billion in the third 
quarter of 1954, and the previous high of $369.9 billion in the second 
quarter of 1953. The Federal Reserve index of industrial production 
is estimated at 131 for January 1955 compared to a low of 123 in 
August 1954 and the previous high of 137 in May and July of 1953. 

On the other hand, unemployment seasonally adjusted, has been 
reduced from the peak of last spring by only 800,000 or about one- 
third of the more than 2 million increase that occurred between the 
summer of 1953 and the spring of 1954. The figures on unemploy- 
ment thus indicate that the economy still has a substantial distance 
to go before it makes up for the remainder of this lost ground, plus 
the usual growth that could have been achieved over this 2-year 
period. 

With this background on the progress of the recovery thus far, we 
turn to the President's assurance that “it is reasonable to expect" 
that “within the year” the goals of the Employment Act can be ap- 
proximated. The accompanying materials prepared by the committee 
staff, looking to the year ahead, and using the assumptions implicit 
in the President’s Economic Report, project levels of national pro- 
duction which must be attained in order to keep unemployment at a 
minimum and maintain our growth trends. 

Since the economy is operating at the beginning of 1955 at a rate 
of perhaps $365 billion gross national product, it will be necessary 
that this rate rise substantially each succeeding quarter this year if 
the average for the year is to approximate levels contemplated by the 
Employment Act. if gross national product is to average $375 billion 
for the year, it must reach $385 billion by the end of the year, starting 
from a low, though recovering, level. National income would need 
to increase from $300 billion in 1954 to $315 billion in 1955. Gross 
national product is the market value of the Nation’s total output of 
goods and services for final use, before deduction of allowances for 
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durable capital goods used up in production. National income is the 
aggregate earnings of labor and property which arise from the Nation’s 
current production of goods and services. It includes compensation 
of employees, profits of corporate and unincorporated enterprises, net 
interest, and the rental income flowing to persons. 

The Economic Report is unfortunately abbreviated in its analysis 
of the possible weaknesses in the current situation, particularly those 
that might lead to difficulty later in the year. The report quite cor- 
rectly states that the Federal Government should be prepared in case 

“economic events should not bear out current expectations.” This 
committee’s hearings and analysis point to several possible areas of 
weakness during the latter part of this year, which we cannot be 
sure have been taken into account in the assertion in the Economic 
Report that the goals of complete recovery can be achieved. 

These areas of unc ertainty, particularly in the latter part of the 
year, include automobiles, housing, inventories, business plant and 
equipment, farm income, stock market behavior, and the persistence 
of high rates of unemployment in certain distressed localities. This 
is a formidable list of uncertainties. We do not mean to suggest 
that the recovery trend will not continue throughout the year. Other 
recovertes have been marked by areas of weakness and uncertainty 
but we do feel that over against reasons for confidence, no judgment 
of the outlook can be a sound basis for policy which minimizes these 
elements of uncertainty. 

(1) Automobile production has sparked the recovery to date. There 
were early and substantial model changes. Production is now running 
at an annual rate well in excess of the most optimistic estimates of the 
industry spokesmen as to the market for the coming year. January 

roduction of passenger cars was 660,000 and about 676,000 in 

‘ebruary. These levels are equivalent to an annual rate of 8 million 
cars or more per year. January and February sales, continuing 
December trends, were quite high, running at a level, allowing for 
seasonal adjustments, equivalent to at least 7 million passenger cars 
for the year. 

This figure is above the most optimistic estimates of the industry 
which seem to point to 1955 sales of about 6.5 million passenger cars. 
Those who give weight to such long-term factors as changes in number 
of families and real income per family suggest lower figures—perhaps 
as low as 5.5 million. 

Some witnesses before the committee were apprehensive that 
current rates of production were running at such a high rate that 
by the second half of the year, when some seasonal reduction must 
be anticipated, the actual cutbacks might have to be carried to 
sharp extremes. If the 7 million car sales per year should by chance 
be realized, a seasonal reduction in production in the second half of 
at least 25 percent would still have to be made. If, however, sales 
turn out to be as low as 6 million for the year (still a high figure) the 
reduction may have to be as large as 50 percent below present levels 
in order to bring production for the year in line with sales. 

Cutbacks in automobile production ordinarily carry with them 
cutbacks in supplying industries such as steel, glass, and textiles. 
Inasmuch as about 15 to 20 percent of the steel production is for use 
in the automobile industry, the widespread extent of these possible 
repercussions carries serious implications for the economy as a whole. 
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(2) Residential construction has been reaching new levels for many 
months. For the year 1954 as a whole, new housing starts were 
1,220,000 compared to 1,104,000 the previous year. The increase 
in starts continued right up to the end of the year, with November 
1954 showing 103,000 compared to 82,000 the previous year, and 
December 1954, 91,000 compared to 66,000 the previous year. Of 
the privately financed new housing starts, approximately 50 percent 
were Government underwritten compared to 38 percent in 1953. 
The recent sharp rise in residential construction activity may largely 
be a reflection of the increase in available mortgage funds during 
1954, and, late in the year, the effects which followed the Housing 
Act of 1954, effective October 1, 1954. It would not be surprising, 
therefore, if, after the first adjustment of market to the new credit 
program, housing activity should drop below levels now being counted 
upon to support the rising economic activity later in 1955. In this 
regard the monetary and debt-management authorities should exer- 
cise extreme caution lest by introducing uncertainty about the future 
cost and availability of loanable funds, they might cause a contraction 
in mortgage lending. 

Barring restrictive credit actions, indications are that this year 
about the same number of units, if not more than last year, will be 
started. This rate of new construction represents an excess of some 
400,000 to 500,000 over the rate of new family formation as estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census. The long-run potential may be as 
high as 2 million units per year.’ 

Considerable concern was, for example, expressed at our hearings 
lest easy credit might lose its immediate stimulating effect in the 
face of these. recent high levels of construction activity. If this 
should turn out to be the case, we might later this year witness a 
dropoff in activity as unsold housing accumulates in the market. We 
have no question but that the need for housing exists—particularly 
for middle income and lower income families—and that the long-run 
demand will be there. Our concern rests upon the extent to which 
housing can be relied upon to sustain the cumulative recovery antic- 
ipated by the President’s Economic Report if we do not take measures 
to tap the latent demand among families in the lower half of the 
income scale. 

(3) As a factor making for sustained recovery, considerable em- 
phasis is placed in the Economic Report on the recent shift on the 
part of business generally from inventory liquidation to a policy of 
rebuilding or increasing inventories. The switch from liquidation, 
which amounted to $4.5 billion in 15 months, to a policy of accumula- 
tion is likely, however, to prove a one-shot stimulus, the effects of 
which are soon spent. Just as the economy is currently being given 
a boost by this recent shift in inventory policy, it may well be that a 
slowing up in the rate of inventory accumulation, even without 
renewed liquidation, would be a contractive influence later in 1955. 

(4) Business spending on plant and equipment has declined on a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate basis from $28.9 billion in the third 
quarter of 1953 to about $26 billion per year in the first quarter of 1955. 

§See: William L. C. Wheaton, professor of city planning and acting head of the Irstitute for Urban 
Studies, University of Pennsylvaria, hearings, pp. 816-835. See also joirt committee prir ts: The Sustain- 
ing Economic Forces Ahead (82d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 13-18), and Potential Economie Growth of the United 


States Durirg the Next Decade (83d Cong., 2d sess., p. 11), materials prepared for the Joint Committee 
on.the Economic Report by the committee staff, 
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Clearly, if this trend were reversed, as the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers sees reason to believe it will be, it would be an important stimulus 
to the economy. However, much of the current strength in this area 
is among the largest firms and in certain industries. If current plans 
and expectations of strength in this area are not borne out in fact we 
may find weakness in this area putting a drag on the economy later 
in 1955, contrary to the hopes expressed in the Economic Re port. 

Such a result, though contrary to present indications, would not 
be surprising since the rate of investment in plant and equipment 
has been high since the war in order to take care of replacement, 
growth in population and demand, as well as deficiencies which had 
developed during the depression of the 1930’s and the restrictions of 
the war period. A rate calculated to care for replacement and normal 
growth only, while high, might still be appreciably lower than that 
experienced in recent years. 

In this connection, the significance of technological innovation and 
the development of new products should be emphasized. These 
constitute an important basis for business expenditures on plant and 
equipment. It is possible, therefore, that recent and prospective 
improvement in the outlook for business capital spending may stem 
largely from this source. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


FISCAL POLICY 


The importance of flexible tax policy to meet the needs of economic 


stability and growth cannot be overemphasized. While present 
indications —— iraia recovery from the reduced levels of activity 
of 1953-54, fiscal policy for the year ahead must recognize that this 
upturn has yet to demonstrate its strength. If the Economic Report’s 
expectations fail to materialize or if economic activity turns down, 
we must be prepared to turn quickly to immediate tax relief, primarily 
reductions in individual income taxes upon middle- and low-income 
groups in the interest of sustaining purchasing power and maintaining 
stability. Increasing the purchasing power of the low- and middle- 
income groups is also a prime requisite for assuring continuing economic 
growth, and tax action to this end, therefore, is imperative, whenever 
the overall fiscal situation permits. 

The tax program in 1954 did not fulfill this requirement. Tax 
reductions last year were concentrated among upper income individ- 
uals and corporations with only an estimated 25 percent of the tax 
savings, according to the Secretary of the Treasury, going to individ- 
uals with incomes less than $5,000. 'The bulk of the $7.4 billion 
reductions was directed toward lightening the tax load of corporate 
business and easing the tax on individual incomes derived from prop- 
erty. Only a small proportion of the relief was for the direct benefit 
of individuals who depend on their wages and salaries for their liveli- 
hood. Under the peacetime tax structure of the Democrats, tax 
benefits were given to earned income—that gained by actual, useful 
employment. Now, the benefits and privileges largely go to unearned 
income. We feel it is unjust and unfair for special privileges to go to 
property before people. 
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Total tax reductions effected in 1954, amounting to $7.4 billion on a 


full-year basis, are distributed as follows: 
Billions 
Automatic reduction in individual income tax, Jan. 1 
Expiration of excess-profits tax, Jan. 1, 1954... 
Reduction in excises, Apr. 1, 1954 
Tax-revision bill, Aug. 16, 1954 


It is estimated that corporate-tax liabilities were reduced $2.8 
billion and liabilities of individuals decreased by $4.6 billion. 


Tn dollars] 


Individuals | Corporations 


Individual income-tax reduction. à $3.0 
Expiration of excess-profits tax. 

Excise reductions. 

'Tax-revision bill 


Total. 





Nore.—Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: U. 8, Treasury Department. 


No distribution by income classes of total individual tax savings 
has been released by the Treasury Department or by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. However, such a distribution 
with respect to the $3 billion reduction under the January 1, 1954, rate 
decreases was prepared by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. It is estimated that $935 million, or 31 percent, of the $3 
billion will be reflected on individual income-tax returns with less than 
$5,000 of adjusted gross income, which represent 74 percent of the 
total taxable returns. On the other hand, $2,080 million, or 69 per- 
cent, of the reductions will be on returns with more than $5,000 of 
adjusted gross income, accounting for 26 percent of all taxable indi- 
vidual returns. 


Estimated distribution of individual income-tax savings under the Jan. 1, 1954 rate 
reductions, by adjusted gross income classes 


Num ber of 
Adjusted gross income classes taxable 
returns 


Tax reduc- 
tions 


Million 
Under $1,000.... 574, 567 
$1,000 to $2,000... ... : E * 984 | 
$2,000 to $3,000... ..-. 8, 740, 632 
$3,000 to $4,000... . so 9, 451 
$4,000 to $5,000... _. " * 500, 300 


'Total under $5,000. ........ j : 33, 163, 934 


$5,000 to $10,000... . — — 9, 037, 730 
$10,000 to $25,000... i i | , 931, 616 
$25,000 to $50,000. ... 329, 031 
$50,000 to $100,000............. ‘ à i í j — 93, 346 
$100,000 to $500,000... — 27,195 
EEn So MRA- -+ Wises cue Ps i 817 | 
$1, 000,000 and over. "SR Pa MES rete * à ; á Wa 314 


a eres eo poddaeqg dom i í i , 420, 049 2, 080 


D Auri a , 583, 983 3,015 


Source: — before the Committee on Finance, U. 8. Senate, on Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., pt. 3, p. 1253. 
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In an address, Secretary Humphrey stated: 


* * * 62 cents of each dollar of the $7.4 billion goes to individuals—and almost 
25 cents of each dollar to taxpayers with income of less than $5,000 a year. This 
leaves 38 cents of each dollar tax cut going to corporations.? 

Considerations both of equity and economic policy argue in favor 
of early tax relief, perhaps at the beginning of 1956, for individual 
taxpayers in the middle- apd low-income brackets. As has been 
indicated, individuals with incomes less than $5,000 per year received 
only about 25 percent of the tax savings under last year’s bill. Since 
the bulk of the taxpayers are in this group, equity considerations 
warrant some adjustment in their favor. Furthermore, sustained 
economic growth and the elimination of excessive unemployment 
require encouragement of consumption spending by individuals. 
This would mean giving tax relief to those in the middle and lower 
income brackets where families will tend to spend funds released by 
tax savings, in contrast to the reductions in taxes upon upper-income 
groups and corporations where the rate of savings is highest. 

Two arguments have been advanced by the administration against 
such action at this time: (1) It will further unbalance the budget; 
and (2) it will create inflationary pressures. The administration’s 
concern for balancing the budget was not so strong last year apparently 
when they proposed tax reductions totaling over $7 billion. They 
argued then that by stimulating investment and hence general 
economic activity these measures would initiate economie growth 
which would recoup the immediate revenue loss out of an enlarged 
tax base. However, it is more likely that economie growth will be 
stimulated sufficiently to recoup revenue losses out of an enlarged 
tax base if savings from tax reductions go to middle- and low-income 
groups who will increase their consumption than if tax measures aim 
directly at stimulating investment, as in last year's measure. No 
prudent businessman will increase his investment in plant and equip- 
ment unless he can foresee consumer demand for his goods. An 
increase in consumer demand is precisely what tax relief for middle- 
and low-income groups will achieve. 

On page 49 of the Economic Report the President states the argu- 
ment for a tax cut within the coming year: 

It should, nevertheless, be recognized that present taxes are still a heavy 
burden. Lower taxes would tend to encourage work, promote more efficient 
business practices, and create more jobs through new investments. Fortunately, 
with our economy continuing to expand, we can look forward to larger Federal 
revenues from existing tax rates. This, together with further economies in 
expenditure, should make possible next year another step in the reduction of 
taxes. Congress might then consider enacting a general, though modest, reduc- 
tion in taxes and, at the same time, continue the program which was begun last 
year of reducing barriers to the free flow of funds into risk-taking and job-creating 
investments. 

In urging early tax reductions for low- and middle-income individ- 
uals, we are not unmindful of the desirability of moving toward a 
budget balance in the coming fiscal year, if the economy improves and 
unemployment decreases. We would not, therefore, rely solely on 
increased revenues from an.enlarged tax base for minimizing the 
impact of tax reduction on the budget situation in fiscal 1956. We 
strongly urge the legislative committees to take such action as required 


* Remarks by Secretary of the Treasury George M, Humphrey at Tax Institute of the University of 
Texas Schoo] of Law, Austin, Tex., October 1, 1954. 
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to recoup whatever revenue might be lost by equitable tax reductions 
for low- and middle-income families. Excellent opportunities to 
make up this revenue loss are to be found in correcting the numerous 
deficiencies in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and in closing the 
long-standing loopholes in the Federal tax structure. 

It has been suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury that to 
provide for such a reduction in the taxes of middle- and low-income 
families would be inflationary. ‘This committee has a record of being 
as zealous in its battles against inflation as anyone. We call attention 
to this committee’s unanimous recommendation to the Congress in 
July 1950, that an immediate increase in taxes be enacted in place of 
the tax reduction provided in the bill then before the Congress. This 
was needed, we stated, in order to reduce inflationary pressures 
created by the Government’s rearmament program resulting from the 
Korean crisis. ‘The committee has frequently spoken out since that 
time against the insidious danger of inflation, both in committee 
reports and in staff studies of the problem published for the informa- 
tion of the Congress and the public. 

It is still insisted that active steps should be taken by the Govern- 
ment when a threat of inflation appears. Surely, however, the danger 
is not present while the income of farmers is falling, excessive unem- 
ployment has not been eliminated, and business distress is apparent 
in wide areas, as shown by the map in this report on page 18 and the 
similar map on page 90 of the Economic Report. 

We believe it just as important to combat deflationary tendencies 
and unemployment when these prevail in the economy. The evidence 
we have presented in this statement concerning the numerous areas 
still suffering from severe economic distress, the relatively unfavorable 
position of agriculture, and the many cautions sounded at our hearings 
of possible unfavorable economic de velopments later in the year all 
these emphasize the need to take precautionary action before Congress 
adjourns to insure a prompt tax redistribution by January 1, 1956. 

The administration itself, as quoted above, implies that this action 
will be necessary and desirable. We would hope that the present 
upswing in economic ac tivity continues with unabated force so that 
the relief for middle- and lower-income families recommended above 
will provide all the stimulus needed within the coming year. This 
would have the additional advantage of moving tow: ard a balanced 
cash budget in fiscal 1956 or at least by the latter part of that fiscal 
vear. But, as we have emphasized, tax policy must be flexible, and 
human needs and questions of finances must come first. Prompt 
action in making further reductions in taxes, especially in auto excises 
if their sales lag, beyond these, would be essential if the present 
upswing should prove abortive or should proceed at a slower rate of 
growth than in the few months since it began. 

We concur with the President's recommendation that the Congress 
postpone the reduction in the corporate income tax and certain excises 
scheduled under present law to take place on April 1, 1955. In this 
respect, we believe that budget considerations are of primary im- 
portance. The need for maintaining the present level of these tax 
rates is reflected in the budget estimates presented by the President. 
These budget estimates assume that the Department of Defense will 
succeed in effecting the $1% billion savings in expenditures which have 
not been allocated in the budget among the Department’s activities. 
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Under these circumstances, the case for reducing the corporate tax 
can scarcely be pressed at this time. This would lose $1.8 billion on 
a full year basis and the excise reductions would lose about $1 billion. 
The continued high rate of corporate expenditures for plant and 
equipment in the postwar period indicates that the corporate tax has 
not represented the deterrent to business growth some allege. More- 
over, recent changes in the Internal Revenue Code, provided by the 
Revenue Act of 1954, serve in numerous instances to mitigate the 
impact of corporate income taxation. On the other hand additional 
tax relief for small corporations may be desirable. 

An inevitable corollary to the anticipated budgetary deficits is the rec- 
ommendation that the present statutory debt limit be increased to permit 
greater flexibility in the management of Federal finances. This com- 
mittee rec ognized last year that the Treasury Department, faced with 
budgetary deficits and the changing requirements under “open end’”’ 
programs such as the Commodity Credit Corporation and the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, should have some leeway in debt 
administration. 

An increase in the debt limit would also permit the Executive to 
present a clearer budget picture and to make requests for appropria- 
tions which are adequate to meet the needs on an actuarially sound 
basis of such programs as the civil service retirement. 

Moreover, if the Congress makes appropriation for important and 
needed programs such as improvement and expansion of our public 
housing, roads and highways, aid in clearing the slums, assistance to 
local governments in providing more adequate schools, it should be 
prepared in a high-level economy, such as ours, to provide sufficient 
revenues to cover the resultant expenditure. If it fails to do so, the 
Treasury Department should nonetheless be provided the elbowroom 
it needs to manage the increase in the Federal debt in the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory manner. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 provides that if total 
expenditures recommended by the appropriating committees for the 
coming fiscal year exceed total Federal income as estimated by the 
revenue-raising committees, Congress would be required by record 
vote to authorize creation of additional Federal debt in the amount 
of the excess. 

The statutory debt limit has some virtue as a benchmark or a device 
occasioning periodic review of Government fiscal policies. Whatever 
virtues it may have on this score are quickly lost if it becomes a thing 
to be evaded and the occasion for inventing new subterfuges to omit 
parts of the Government debt from the limitation by turning to in- 
direct borrowing through “authorities” or the issuance of securities by 
various governmental agencies instead of directly by the Treasury. 
In the case of the debt limit there is no reason for dual concepts. It 
would be regrettable if it should come to be said of it, as it has of the 
budget, that shifts in the reporting methods have muddied the fiscal 
waters. 

AGRICULTURE 


The neglect of agriculture and the lack of recommendations in the 
President’s Economic Report for improving conditions for the Nation’s 
farm families have already been commented upon both in the com- 
mittee’s report and in these supplementary views. We wish to 
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reiterate the part of the committee’s statement on agricultural policy 
of a year ago: 

With the prospects of an agricultural industry growing less rapidly than the 
remainder of the economy, the Nation may well grow up to the levels of its present 
production in the not too distant future. Instead of a program of contraction it 
would seem desirable, therefore, that present policy should be directed to solving 
surplus problems in the years immediately ahead, scrupulously avoiding all 
policies which might lead to curtailment of our agricultural productive capacity. 
On neither a humanistic nor economic basis does it seem wise to limit production 
or feel unduly concerned over surpluses until all possibilities for expanded markets 
and increased consumption have been caine We recommend an aggressive 
policy for discovering added domestic and foreign markets for these surpluses and 
for future production so far as possible through the discovery of new uses, indus- 
trial or other. The nonmarket disposition of surpluses to institutions for the 
needy, school lunches, and foreign relief should be stepped up (Joint Economic 
Report, report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report on the January 
1954 Economic Report of the President, 83d Cong., 2d sess., House Rep. No. 1256, 
pp. 8-9). 

We further recommend to the appropriate legislative committees 
that efforts be directed toward the drafting of legislation which would 
reorientate our farm policy in two directions: 

(1) The basic purpose of agricultural supports is the protection of 
farm income. It seems desirable to move in the direction of per- 
mitting farm prices to reflect the supply-demand situation in the 
market while at the same time moving to institute a system of farm 
income protection which would protect the family-size farm and the 
small farms of our country by a system of income payments made 
whenever declining farm prices threaten an inequitable reduction in 
the standards of living of these farm families. The large, wealthy 
farms, or corporate farms, do not have the same pressing claim upon 
the Government’s protection. Consideration might be given, there- 
fore, to putting some ceiling on Government benefits per farm. ‘This 
ceiling should be high enough to protect the standard of living earned 
by farm families by their own efforts, but not high enough to guarantee 
the total incomes of large farms able to stand market fluctuations. 

(2) We must proceed at once to attack the problem of strengthen- 
ing the family-size farm and the elimination of underemployment and 
low incomes among our rural families. It has been a traditional policy 
of this Government to aid the family farm. It started with the orig- 
inal Land Grant Act of 1862 disposing of the public domain in family- 
size units to actual operators. During the great depression of the early 
thirties, in addition to supporting agricultural prices, we established 
the Farm Security Administration, now the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, to help rural citizens provide as much as possible of their own 
needs from the land, and to move on into commercial production if they 
had the competence to do so, aided by credit and technical assistance 
from the Government. Similarly, the Bankhead-Jones Tenancy Act 
also made use of a combination of loans and technical assistance to aid 
rural families. Under that act, 80,000 tenant farmers and veterans 
were assisted in achieving farm ownership. Between 1930 and 1950, 
the proportion of operator ownership of farms increased from 56.7 
percent to 72.7 percent—tenancy dropped correspondingly in_ the 
period. Nonetheless, in 1950 the census enumerated at least 2 million 
low-income farm families out of the 5,382,162 farms in the United 
States. 

The problems of such low-income rural families were explored by 
the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families in 1950 and 1951. It 
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revealed that in every State in the Union there are areas of concen- 
trated low-income rural population. Essentially these families could 
not lift themselves to a higher standard of living because their capital 
and their resources are inadequate. Because their standard of living 
now is so low, they are undernourished and are unable to obtain 
technical and vocational training that would enable them to better 
themselves. 

We can make no better recommendation at this time for the pres- 
ervation of the family-size farm and the underemployed rural families 
than to at least make a start in carrying out the suggestions developed 
in the staff study made under the direction of the Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Families. © These steps would: 

(1) Increase productivity per worker on existing small farms; 

(2) Enlarge farm units where necessary so that the farm units will 
be sufficient both in capital and in land area to support a farm family 
at a decent standard of living; 

(3) Assist families who desire farm or nonfarm employment outside 
their home community; and 

(4) Increase employment opportunities in the rural areas for these 
low-income families. 

To carry out these recommendations, new legislation should pro- 
vide for expanding existing programs to provide a combination of 
direct or guaranteed loans, technical assistance, and adult vocational 
training, to be operated along the lines that have proved so successful 
under the Farmers Home Administration. 

These measures, if adopted, would constitute a new step forward 
in improving the opportunities for farm families. It could eliminate 


rural poverty, strengthen agriculture, and reinforce the long-term 
growth of our economy in the national interest. 


MONOPOLY AND SMALL BUSINESS 


The current wave of business mergers is alarming, as is the 45 
percent rise in the number of business failures since 1952. Failures 
in 1954 ran 20 percent higher than in the recession year 1949. Mere 
numbers of mergers do not throw light upon the magnitude or signifi- 
cance to competition but it is significant that preliminary figures 
released by the Federal Trade Commission show an average of 775 
mergers per year in the 1951-53 period, the latest years for which 
information is available, compared to 201 per year during the pre- 
ceding 3-year period, and 110 per year during the 3 years “preceding 
World War II. In the years preceding the Stock market crash the 
number of mergers steadily increased from 300 in 1923 to 530 in 1925, 
841 in 1927, and 1,216 in 1929. 

The Employment Act calls for programs which “foster and promote 
free competitive enterprise." We are mindful of the fact that the 
executive branch has promised shortly to transmit positive recom- 
mendations to the Congress for improving our antitrust laws. We 
feel that a thoroughgoing study of monopolistic trends in American 
industry and ways of dealing with them should be undertaken by 
the Congress. The economic effects of monopoly need emphasis. 
The increase in monopoly and concentration of production is often 


10 See Underemployment of Rural Families, materials prepared for the Joint Committee on the Economie 
Report by the Committee Staff, 82d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 7-12. 
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translated into reduced labor and other costs which are not nearly 
so often reflected in reduced prices. The resultant higher profits, 
when taken together with the power which the monopolistic companies 
have to control and hold back new and competing investment, are 
likely to bring about discrepancies between rates of investment and 
saving. The divergence between rates of investment and saving is 
in turn generally conceded to be one of the basic factors making for 
instability. If we are to maintain the benefits of our dynamic, 
competitive economy in the face of world challenges and achieve a 
reasonable degree of stability, it is highly important that we under- 
stand and combat the forces of monopoly and industrial bigness 
which threaten to undermine it. We should, moreover, know more 
about present-day industrial pricing practices and their impact upon 
employment fluctuations and rates of investment. 

Other committees of the Congress, including the Small Business 
Committee of the House of Representatives, are planning to undertake 
investigations in this field, and consequently this committee will not 
itself undertake an investigation which would duplicate those of 
other competent legislative groups. 

We wish to throw our full support behind the committee’s recom- 
mendations concerning aid to small business. Beyond this we raise 
the question as to whether or not the loan provisions of the present 
Small Business Administration Act are too restrictive. There seems 
to be some question as to whether or not this agency can fulfill its 
obligations to small business within the limitations of the present 
statute. Furthermore, Government procurement procedures and 
defense contracts should give a maximum of fair treatment to small 
and independent business. We wish to encourage the small-business 
committees of the Senate and the House to proceed aggressively in 
the interest of helping small business. 

We would also raise the question as to whether or not it would be 
advisable to reexamine the recommendations made by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee over a decade ago. How many of 
these recommendations have been put into effect? How many others 
that are not in effect would be desirable additions to our statutory 
regulation of monopoly and our assistance to competitive enterprise? 

We would go further and commend to the Congress legislation of a 
type introduced by members of this committee in the last three 
Congresses. In general, this legislation would provide legislative 
authority for the establishment of privately financed corporations 
not exceeding in number the total number of Federal Reserve banks 
and branches thereof. Initially sponsored by the Board of Governors, 
these corporations would have as their objective the channeling of 
private capital in the form of direct loans or equity financing to small 
and independent business enterprises. 

The need for specialized institutional facilities to meet the require- 
ments of small business has been amply demonstrated again and 
again. Whether one ascribes the difficulties to the access which large 
companies have to the capital markets or to special problems of taxa- 
tion, few will deny that the sources of capital for small business have 
shown tendencies to dry up. We feel that the executive agencies and 
the Economic Report should have offered positive recommendations 
on this score, and submit that consideration of institutions such as 
these should no longer be put off. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


We support the President’s recommendation for an increase in the 
Federal minimum wage to 90 cents an hour. We would look with 
favor on an increase to $1 an hour if the legislative committees found 
this economically feasible. (Representatives Kelley and Bolling urge 
enactment of a $1.25 minimum.) 

Some industries and areas of the country could afford a minimum 
wage substantially higher than either of these figures. But care must 
be taken in thus raising standards of our economy lest a sudden in- 
crease should do more damage than good. Industries and areas now 
paying wages at or below the prospective higher minimum wages 
certainly can make adjustments if the change is not too great at any 
one time, 

Perhaps one fault in our past policy in regard to minimum wages 
has been postponement of change until conditions make it obvious a 
big increase is needed. The executive branch, the Congress, and the 
State governments might well give consideration to development of a 
program of small but regularly scheduled increases in minimum wages, 
which would approximate increases in productivity. Then, readjust- 
ments in minimum wages would not be large or sudden, and would not 
be inflationary since each increase would be no greater or faster than 
technological advance would enable industry to absorb readily. 

We look with favor also upon the extension of coverage of the mini- 
mum wage laws, both by the Federal and State Governments, to 
workers not now covered, if the facts warrant it. Since the ability 
to adjust to higher minimum wages from time to time is a charac- 
teristic that varies from industry to industry and region to region, 
perhaps some investigation should be made by Congress and the 
States as to what advantage might accrue from establishing certain 
higher minimums for selected areas and industries, perhaps on the 
basis of determinations by wage boards. : 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The growth in our population and our rising standards of adequacy 
of such public facilities as schools, hospitals, and highways mean that 
substantial sums must regularly be spent upon public works. In a 
separate message, the President has proposed a program for the relief 
of schoolroom shortage. The recommended methods for achieving 
the goal are grossly inadequate. A program for the modernizing and 
construction of a national system of interstate highways was trans- 
mitted to the Congress on February 22, 1955, after this committee’s 
hearings had been completed. However, the methods of financing 
proposed in his message leave much to be desired. It is necessary 
only to mention that the bill creates a corporation authorized to issue 
bonds not guaranteed by the Government, but eligible for the invest- 
ment of funds held in trust by the Government. 

Programs for meeting these requirements must go on as rapidly as 
possible. They clearly cannot be postponed except at great economic 
and social cost. 

It is generally accepted that the acceleration of these programs in 
& time and, as indicated later, in areas of rising unemployment could 
be of material help in tiding the economy over periods of instability. 
The contributions to the general economy of an active and sustained 
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building industry are obvious. "Thus, needed public works can be 
justified on broad economic grounds as well as on a purely humani- 
tarian basis. 

The difficulty has been largely in timing and partly in magnitude. 
We stress this committee’s statement that if public works are to be 
accelerated and *'shelf" programs activated at times when private 
employment is falling off, it is imperative that an Office of Coordinator 
of Public Works Planning, as proposed by this committee last year 
and now proposed by the President, be put into operation as soon as 
possible. Appropriate legislation has been introduced during the 
current and previous sessions of Congress by members of this com- 
mittee. We join in commending this legislation to the legislative 
committees and the Houses of Congress. However confident one 
may be in the progress of the present recovery, everyone must agree 
that if it shows signs of faltering in the late spring, summer, or fall, 
we must be prepared to move ahead with an accelerated program for 
public improvements. 

Because of its great merit on humanitarian and national interest 
grounds, public housing should perhaps be discussed under some head- 
ing other than ‘Public Works.” The job-creating aspect of public 
housing is, however, important. Slum clearance is another activity 
which pays off economically as well as socially. The heavy direct 
cost of public-health measures and the control of crime in slum areas 
of our cities are, however, only a small part of the indirect costs which 
slums produce by way of loss in human efficiency and the wastage of 
our human resources. Recognizing both the humanitarian and the 
economic justification, we recommend that the Public Housing Admin- 
istration be authorized to enter into contracts for additional units of 
low rental public housing in the next fiscal year substantially above 
the 35,000 units recommended by the President. If the authorization 
is set high enough, discretion might well be given the President to 
slow down or accelerate the rate of construction as economic conditions 
and the employment situation warrant. 

Consideration should be given, also, to developing a public-works 
program such as was conducted in the 1930’s under the Department 
of the Interior (Secretary Harold Ickes), whereby local communities 
could request Federal aid on a matching basis for such public works 
as they might wish to initiate. 

This would give an opportunity to many small communities, where 
there is critical unemployment, to assist in aiding themselves. 

As a final word on the subject of public-works planning and finan- 
cing, we refer again to our opposition to a pattern of financing outside 
of the budget. These works are for public improvement and for the 
national good and should be financed in a straightforward way by 
current tax revenues and, if necessary, by raising the present debt 
limit to permit direct issue of the necessary Federal securities by the 
Treasury. 





































DISTRESSED AREAS 





The seriousness of the problems facing distressed and chronically 
depressed localities has already been demonstrated. It has been 
noted also that the President’s report offers only a very limited pro- 
pum for dealing with this problem. The committee has stated its 

elief that a program in this area can no longer be postponed. It 
is only too clear that many of the measures which such communities 
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are now being driven to—for example, competitive tax cuts in bidding 
for new industries—do not offer a satisfactory solution. They merely 
shift the burden to other industries and localities. A positive program 
should be undertaken immediately, consisting of at least the following 
points: 

1. An aggressive public-works program with Federal support should 
be begun in all areas of labor excess classified IV-B, namely, with 12 
percent of the covered workers classified as unemploye ed. These 
communities, like other communities, are in need of schools, hospitals, 
highways, and slum clearance. If the agencies involved were to con- 
centrate upon facilitating projects in these areas, substantial relief 
might be provided. 
these communities, an industrial development corporation should 
be established with Federal support. This corporation, patterned 
after the international development programs, and drawing upon 
private and public capital, would be in a position to make loans and 
advances for the express purpose of helping areas with persistent 
distress to adapt themselves to changed technological and economic 
conditions. Like the area-development program of the Department 
of Commerce, it would be designed to help depressed localities solve 
their own problems. 

3. Unemployment compensation should be extended with Federal 
aid. The system in general should be brought up to the level where 
benefits are equivalent to at least one-half of the lost wage earnings, 
and for a period of not less than 26 weeks, as recommended by the 
President. As a special attack on the problem of distressed localities, 
provision should be made for extending the period of benefits by an 
additional 13-week period during which the receipt of benefits would 
be conditional upon the worker’s accepting opportunities for retrain- 
ing. The provision of such opportunities for retraining would be the 
joint responsibility of the community, industry, and the Federal 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

While it is still too early to appraise the amount or wisdom of 
legislation enacted, this is certain to be an active year in respect to 
employment security legislation in the States. At the end of February 
legislation to increase maximum weekly benefits had been enacted in 
4, introduced in 25 others and proposed in 2 others, Proposals to 
increase the duration of the benefits have been enacted in 1 and are 
being considered in 9 States. 

We hope that the current legislative sessions will mark a reversal 
in the trend toward weakening of the unemployment compensation 
funds by competitive State action in prescribing conditions of experi- 
ence-rating eligibility. Perhaps the existing systems of experience 
rating need reexamination to dev elop means of (a) eliminating pres- 
ent competition between the States; and (6) reflecting in their opera- 
tion, the very practical fact that the forces leading to unemployment 
are often beyond the control of the individual employer. If economic 
forces throughout the economy are such that unemployment is gener- 
ally low then reducing the tax for every employer who also has low 
unemployment experience, merely weakens the unemployment funds. 
The reduced rate, in principle at least, should be directed to stimu- 
lating better than average performance by the employer in mitigating 
unemployment. The present system does not appear to carry out the 
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principle envisaged originally. It causes employers to oppose in- 
creases in benefits and to try to reduce claims. It becomes, then, a 
benefit avoiding system. 

4. The Federal Government should further recognize its respon- 
sibility to these industries and areas by undertaking through research 
to discover new products and new processes. Research in the con- 
version of coal to oil, coal to gas, and the adaptation of coal to chem- 
icals is a case in point. Had research in coal conversion not been cur- 
tailed by budgetary limitation, it is possible that some of the distress 
which presently faces us could have been avoided instead of allowing 
our coal-producing communities to wither on the vine. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


In the field of foreign economic policy we reiterate the views which 
this committee stated in its last year’s report, namely, “that a high 
level of exports for which payment is made without undue injury to 
the domestic economy will contribute to the maintenance of stability.”’ 
Moreover, it should be clear to all that to achieve and maintain a high 
level of exports, it is necessary to permit imports to increase. To this 
end it is recommended that the Trade Agreements Act, which has 
already been in force for more than two decades, be extended.  (Repre- 
sentative Kelley, who supported the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act since coming to Congress in 1941, demurs on this recommendation 
on the grounds that the administration has refused to use the powers 
granted to the President, under this act, to protect the American coal 
and glass industries from undue injury. He urges, particularly, the 
establishment of import quotas on residual fuel oil, and other steps for 
assuring American industry adequate protection.) The amendments 
proposed by the President looking to the gradual but limited reduc- 
tion of certain tariff rates, we believe, are the minimum that should 
be granted." 

We would advise the executive agencies to use the trade program 
as a more positive instrument in the cold war. This would re 'ognize 
the vital trade needs of certain regions which today are in the shadow 
of the Iron Curtain. The barriers to trade between and among the 
countries of the free world should be decreased. Furthermore, the 
more assurance can be given that our foreign trade policy will continue 
and not revert to “protection,” the greater will be our contribution 
toward reducing these barriers. We should explore alternative pro- 
grams for assisting domestic industries which are seriously affected 
by imports. Since the benefits of increased trade will be shared 
generally, the adjustment burdens and hardships upon these few 
should also be distributed generally. These programs should seek to 
preserve the skills and capacity required for national defense and to 
assist in shifting workers and capacity into new activities. ‘Technical 
assistance should be provided and directed toward diversifying pro- 
duction into items less vulnerable to import competition than those 
which are now being produced by some firms and communities. A 
program of extended unemployment assistance, placement, special 
training, and allowances to cover training, periods or moving to new 
jobs could be provided to aid displaced employe es. 


1 Tt is the view of Senator O’Mahoney that Congress, not the Executive, should be the final agency to 
approve such reciprocity agreements, 
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We concur, moreover, in the recommendations that look toward the 
simplification of valuation and classification procedures. Much of 
the controversy and delay in classification and many of the barriers 
now inhibiting actual importation can most effectively be dealt with 
by a general policy of reducing the number of classifications and 
minimizing the spread between rate classes. Quite apart from the 
controversial question of the desirability of reducing the number of 
dutiable items, the number of classes can be reduced so that classifi- 
cation becomes a relatively less important subject for controversy 
between the customs staff and the importers. 

These recommendations, we believe, will make more significant 
contributions toward improving the international economic position 
of the United States than will the President’s recommendation for 
a 14-point reduction of taxes on corporate income from foreign sources. 
The objective of the tax proposal is to improve the competitive position 
of American firms doing business in other countries, to stimulate 
foreign countries to use favorable tax rates as a means of attracting 
American capital, and to reduce the barrier to further investment 
abroad by compensating taxwise for the special risks attendant on 
such investment. However, it is by no means clear that tax consider- 
ations rank very high in business decisions with respect to foreign 
investment. Accordingly, we are quite skeptical that the proposed 
tax benefits would accomplish their objective. Moreover, it should 
be pointed out that the benefits of the 14-point rate reduction would 
go to corporations whose investments abroad have already been 
firmly established and which, accordingly, do not require these bene- 
fits, as well as to those planning new investments in foreign countries. 


ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


The committee has commended the President for including Special 
Analysis I, Federal Economic Statistical Programs in his January 
budget, following a recommendation by this committee last summer 
(H. Rept. 2628, 83d Cong., 2d sess.). The program for the next 
fiscal year includes significant improvements in our economic statistics 
upon which most major decisions, both by Government and in the 
economy as a whole, must be based. 

The budget requests an increase of $4.8 million for these and re- 
lated statistical programs. We fully support the committee recom- 
mendation that the Appropriations Committees of the two Houses 
sympathetically review and approve these agency requests, We are 
particularly anxious that the census sample of the labor force be in- 
creased significantly. This again was supported by witnesses at the 
recent committee hearings. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVES PATMAN, 
BOLLING, MILLS, AND KELLEY 


Flexible credit and monetary measures together with debt-manage- 
ment actions during the past 2 years unfortunately have not contrib- 
uted to a maximum rate of growth in our economy. The overall 
annual gain in national productivity in 1954 appears to have declined 
below the long-term average. Credit, monetary, and debt-manage- 
ment actions have also tended to introduce a dangerous element of 
instability into our financial markets. 

Two major shifts, in the spring of 1953 and again late in 1954, 
have been made in the direction of monetary restraint in 2 years. 
The opinion of most economists is that the first was overly restrictive 
and probably unnecessary. The most recent shift is regarded as pre- 
mature. These shifts in the direction of monetary and credit restraint 
have been motivated primarily by upward pressures, coming from 
the administered price sectors of our economy- and more recently be- 
cause of Federal Reserve fears about the development of a dangerous 
speculative psychology in the stock market. Intermittent monetary 
and credit restraint, however, has contributed to a continuous defla- 
tionary movement in the more competitive sectors of our economy. 

Federal Reserve administration of monetary policy has shown a 
tendency to induce frequent and rather wide fluctuations in the 
prices of United States Treasury securities. 

Treasury officials have displayed a doctrinaire approach to debt- 
management and exaggerated the need for funding the national debt. 
Because of these tendencies a higher than necessary level of interest 
rates on new issues of the public debt has resulted and may persist 
for a long time. 

Credit policy has been marked by a pattern of inconsistent and 
apparently uncoordinated actions. Outstanding examples include 
the 33 percent lowering of margin requirements to stimulate margin 
trading in early 1953 when general credit restraint was being imposed 
throughout the economy. Another was the increase of interest rates 
on Government underwritten home mortgages 4 days before the 
commencement of substantial Federal open market purchasing w hich 
eased the tight mortgage situation. 

More recently the lack of coordination between fiscal and credit 
policies has made it necessary to resort to general measures of mone- 
tary restraint to curb a speculative fever in the stock market. This 
move was made although the Federal Reserve could have chosen to 
place securities transactions on a 100 percent cash basis. 

General measures of monetary restraint run the risk of choking off 
full recovery from the low levels of the 1954 recession. Lack of 
coordination between fiscal and monetary policies has also raised a 
question about the continued ability of the monetary authority to 
effectively influence business decisions on plant and equipment expend- 
itures. 
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As a result of the 1954 tax revisions business has been freed to a 
larger extent than before from reliance upon external sources to 
finance their fixed capital requirements. Unrestricted accumulation 
of undistributed profits and increases in depreciation allowances will 
produce an increasing internal source of funds for financing business. 
In 1954 these 2 sources accounted for almost 90 percent of total fixed 
capital outlays by United States corporations. In a few years the 
larger corporate businesses may become even less dependent than they 
are today upon the organized capital markets and the banking system. 

This prospect brings into question the policy of overreliance upon 
monetary actions as the chief instrument in effecting economic 
stabilization. 

The events of the past 2 years have in large part justified the appre- 
hensions of those who questioned the desirability of shifting major 
responsibility for implementing the objectives of the Employment 
Act to the monetary authorities. Continued overemphasis of mone- 
tary actions may lead to the same undesirable consequences of the 
1920’s when the power of the Federal Reserve to keep us on a steady 
keel and avoid either inflation or depression was similarly overesti- 
mated. 

The enormous fiscal and monetary powers of our Federal Govern- 
ment have come under the control and influence of individuals, many 
of whom have spent their entire adult lives in big banking and/or big 
business. They have not used these powers for the purpose the 
Congress intended when it passed the Employment Act of 1946. 
Instead of being used to promote full employment, maximum produc- 
tion, and purchasing power, fiscal and monetary policies have been 
and are being used to promote the interests of the lending and invest- 
ing classes and a handful of giant corporations at the expense of the 
farmer, the small-business man and employees. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF SENATOR WATKINS 
IN WHICH HE IS JOINED BY SENATORS 
FLANDERS AND GOLDWATER AND REPRE- 
SENTING WOLCOTT 


Economic Our.Look ror 1955 


The President’s Economic Report makes it abundantly clear that: 

Today, after a small and brief overall decline, though one that affected individual 
industries and localities unevenly, production and employment ate again inereasii 
on a broad front. The recovery has alreadv carried economie activity to the 
highest level of the past 12 months. And although aggregate production and 
employment during 1954 fell somewhat short of the goals reached in 1953, thi 
year just concluded will go down in history as one of our most prosperous yeais 
(p. 11). 
This conclusion is well documented by the charts and tables contained 
in chapter 2 and appendixes B and D of the report which most wit- 
nesses, who appeared before the committee, characterized as excellent 
statistical materials. 


The President’s report, however, makes it very clear that: 
When the year ended, the traces of contraction had not yet been erased (p. 17 


While indicating that many factors exist which are peculiarly favorable 
to economic progress, the report does not hesitate to point out that: 
This outcome of current tendencies is not—and cannot be—assumed, and that the 
Government must remain ready to deal with any setback that might develop 
(p. 48). 

The President’s report likewise does not reattempt to hide the fact 
that there are still some “soft spots” in the economy. Although it 
points out that the recovery is widespread, it does not neglect to indi- 
cate that but “half of the decline’ which occurred in industrial pro- 
duction has been made up; nor does it neglect to make the point that 
“the prospects for plant and equipment expenditure" are somewhat 
uncertain (p. 24). Quite to the contrary, the report objectively cau- 
tions that: 

At this juncture of our economic life, when confidence is running especially high, 
it is well * * * to keep in mind the sobering fact that there is no way of lifting 
more than a corner of the veil that separates the present from the future. How 
long the current phase of expansion will continue before new international trouble 
or a cyclical reversal of business occurs, or how far the expansion will carry, it is 
impossible to say with great assurance. The uncertainty of economic predictions 
requires that the Federal Government be prepared to adjust its policies promptly 


if economic events should not bear out current expectations (pp. 24-25). 


Significantly, however, the report concludes that: 


With economic activity continuing to expand, it is reasonable to expect that the 
Nation's output within the coming year will approximate the goals of maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing power" envisaged by the Employment 
Act (p. 24). 

The President, in his letter of transmittal, very significantly states 
that “the Government will shoulder its full responsibility to help 
realize that goal." Careful and objective review of the President's 
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report clearly reveals that a balanced view of the condition of the economy 
is presented to the public. 

The facts do not justify the observations of some critics that there 
exist certain overtones of the 1920’s which are disturbing to thoughtful 
people. Expert testimony before the committee indicates that such 
statements are in reality more apparent than real, and superficial in 
nature. 

Numerous competent witnesses who appeared before the committee 
expressed confidence in the outlook for 1955 and did not seem to see 
in the economy overtones of the 1920’s. For example, Dr. Calvin 
B. Hoover, professor of economics at Duke University, and former 
president of the American Economic Association, concluded that: 
The legislative measures proposed by the President appear well balanced in their 
design to encourage the expansion of business activity and of consumer purchas- 
ing power while attempting to balance the budget and to maintain a stable price 
level (hearings, p. 138 
In addition, Gerhard Colm, chief economist, National Planning 
Association, stated that: 

During this period [1952-54] we have turned from a national-security buildup 
to what f perhaps might call à continued war-preparedness economy. I ttink 
that this transition is the most important fact of the period from 1952 through 
1954 * * *, [ have reached the eonelusion that in the transition from a full 
employment national security buildup economy to a continuing-preparedness 
economy, we have made the adjustment about halfway—%o0 biilion goal, $16 
billion accomplished. This accomplishment in the past year and a half is cause 
for satisfaction. It speaks for the vitality of the American economy * * *, (hear- 
ings, p. 60). 

Mr. William F. Butler, consulting economist, Chase National Bank, 
summarized in a typical manner the opinion of most witnesses as 
follows: 

The record shows that the economy has successfully negotiated the difficult 
shift from a defense boom to a more normal prosperity. In the process, the 
decline in production and employment was remarkably moderate. And, in large 
part because of appropriately timed tax cuts, buying power in the hands of con- 
sumers and businesses was maintained at a high level. What is more, economic 
activity is on the upgrade now. When all the statistics are finally compiled, 
they should show a sharp upturn in production and employment in the fourth 
quarter of 1954 (hearings, pp. 61-62). 

Recognizing, as the President's report does, that there are some 
“soft spots" in the economy, it appears unreasonable in the light of 
such testimony to dwell upon these uncertainties to the point where 
one can only view the outlook as a whole with misgiving and pes- 
simism. "The facts simply do not warrant such à view. "The private 
economy has exhibited and is continuing to exhibit a healthy vitality. 
And it is characteristic of a healthy private competitive economy 
that simultaneously, we find as some industries experience negative 
cumulative movements, others experience positive cumulative move- 
ments, making for overall stability or expansion. All segments of 
the economy do not experience simultaneous cumulative movements 
in the same direction, regardless of the general direction of cumulative 
movement of the economy. 

Obviously, as the President's report indicated: 
the wise course for Government would be to concentrate this year on basic policies 
for fostering long-term [italics supplied by Senator Watkins] economie growth. 


We should direct our program for 1955 pvincipally to this purpose, rather than seek 
to impart an immediate upward thrust to general economic activity (p. 48). 
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The President's report presents in chapter IIT a program for long- 
term economic growth and development. Our economic policies, as 
the President indicated: 
must therefore be designed not merely to foster growth, but to foster a rate of 
growth that can be sustained (p. 48). [Italics supplied by Senator Watkins.] 

In this respect, it should be pointed out that Mr. Martin Gains- 
brugh, chief economist, National Industrial Conference Board, in his 
testimony before the committee observed that: 


the economy since 1952 has been undergoing a broad shift of activity and resource 
allocation away from Government and toward the private sector * * * [and 
that] within the private sector there has been a shift away from capital formation 
and toward consumption. In combination these shifts have acted to move the 
composition of national output toward a sustainable normal peacetime balance 
(hearings, p. 65). 


EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 





What some observers do not make clear is that although unem- 
ployment, which usually rises sharply between December and. January, 
increased by 500,000 to an estimated 3.3 million in the week ending 
January 8, 1955, the rise in unemployment since fall continues to be 
relatively smaller than in most previous postwar years. The fact is 
that month by month since September 1954, the decline in unem- 
ployment has been clearly greater than might have been expected 
irom seasonal forces alone. Civilian employment in January 1955, 
was actually 400,000 greater than a year earlier, while unemployment, 
seasonally adjusted, was some 800,000 less than the worst month of 
1954. 

The seasonally adjusted index of unemployment (1947-49= 100), 
which was presented for the first time in the February 1955, Current 
Population Reports Labor Force, published by the Bureau of the 
Jensus (p. 2), stood at 114 in January 1955, compared with 142 in 
May 1954. This index, from which average seasonal fluctuations 
have been removed insofar as it is possible to do so by the statistical 
methods employed at present, also clearly indicates that unemploy- 
ment has steadily been decreasing since August 1954, when the index 
stood at 141. 

As the President’s report indicated: 

Employment, which fell from the summer of 1953 to the summer of 1954, rose 
again in the last part of 1954, and unemployment declined much more [italics sup- 
plied by Senator Watkins] than seasonally in the last 3 months of 1954. * * * 
From August 1954 to December 1954, seasonally adjusted employment rose in 
15 of 21 manufacturing industry groups. The largest increases occurred in trans- 
portation equipment and in lumber and wood products (pp. 86 and 85). 

The committee staff’s report, the Economic Outlook, according to 
table I, indicates that the 1954 actual employed civilian labor force 
numbered 61.2 million. In comparison, this table indicates that the 
employed civilian labor force for 1954, which the committee staff indi- 
cates would have been needed to be consistent with the estimates shown 
in the staff study, Potential Economic Growth of the United States 
During the Next Decade (table 2) was 61.9 million. This figure 
indicates, then, that: the actual employment in 1954 was but 0.7 
million less than that needed to meet the potential maximum gross 
national product for the 1954 calendar year. - 

Although it may not appear evident to the average layman it is 
important to recognize, as the President’s report points out: 


that the unemployed are not all the same individuals month after month; the 
turnover among them is substantial. During the first 11 months of 1954, of 
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‘those unemployed in a given month, roughly one-third, on the average, had found 
employment the following month, and roughly 15 percent had left the labor force 
to return to school or to resume full-time household duties (p. 89). 

Now, no responsible person will belittle in the slightest, the human 
costs due to unemployment. However, it is necessary to realize that 
certain adjustment in Federal expenditures had to be made after the 
end of the Korean war. For example, although the gross national 
product declined $7.5 billion in 1954 it is well to remember that pur- 
chases by the Federal Government declined nearly $14 billion, which 
represents a reduction of nearly one-fourth of the total demand the 
Federal Government had for domestic goods and services. Whereas 
such purchases amounted to nearly 15 percent of the gross national 
product in mid-1953, they had been reduced to 11 percent by the last 
quarter of 1954. 

Unless the economy was to be permanently propped up by “defense”’ 
expenditures as a policy-end in themselves, certain adjustments from 
the high post-Korean levels not only should have been expected but 
were imperative. Actually, however, it is evident that the $7.5 billion 
decline in gross national product was a modest decline in view of the 
adjustments which were necessitated, and which were accomplished, 
by and large, during 1954. It is well to remember that for 1954, the 
gross national product was only 2 percent less than it was in the record 
year 1953, and that the rate in the fourth quarter of 1954, evidence 
in itself that the adjustment process was a moderate one, has only 
been surpassed in two 3-month periods in the history of this country. 
We have thus made in large part the readjustments which were neces- 
sitated. In this process employment is increasing and at a rate greater 


than the seasonally adjusted index indicates is to be generally expected. 


EMPLOYMENT ACT MACHINERY 


I am at variance with that part of the committee report which 
concludes that: 


we regret the failure of the report [President's] again this year to include a clear 
statement of the goals needed to meet the objectives of the Employment Act as 
prescribed by section 3 (a) of that act. 


Specifically, section 3 (a) in this respect provides that the Economic 
Report shall set forth: 


* * * the levels of employment, production, and purchasing power obtaining 
in the United States and such levels needed to carry out the policy declared in 
section 2 * * +, 


Section 2 provides: 


The Congress declares that it is the continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government to use all practicable means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential considerations of national policy, with the assist- 
ance and cooperation of industry, agriculture, labor, and State and local govern- 
ments, to coordinate and utilize all its plans, functions, and resources for the 
purpose of creating and maintaining, in a manner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise and the general welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment opportunities, including self-employ- 
ment, for those able, willing, and seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing power (15 U. S. C. 1021). 


Interpretation must be left to the President as a matter of practical 
necessity, and the President and the Council of Economic Advisers 
have, as the Chairman of the Council has reached the following con- 
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clusion concerning the phrase quoted from section 3 (a) of the Em- 
ployment Act: 

The phrase can be interpreted as calling for a numerical specification of eco- 
nomic goals, or it can be interpreted as calling for as good a specification of 
objectives, whether in terms of numbers or otherwise, as can be made. In the 
former case, one would assert that “‘to carry out the policy declared in section 2,”’ 


employment must be X, production must be Y, etc. In the latter case, one 
might assert that ‘‘to carry out the policy declared in section 2,” employment must 
be a little higher, or substantially higher, ete., the drop in employment and pro- 
duction, if any, during the recent past, after allowing for an increment of growth, 
would suggest the general order of the magnitudes that are involved (hearings, 
p. 44). 

It should be recognized by all concerned that the President is a 
political officer and, as such, he must necessarily be permitted to 
interpret such legislation in a manner which will lend consistency to 
and facilitate his leadership role. Not to allow such leeway is to cast 
the purposes of the Employment Act into narrow partisan politics. 

To require by law, or by an interpretation of law, that the President 
should execute his responsibilities in this area in a definitive and 
narrowly construed manner is inconsistent with the basic nature of 
that office and our political system. Dissatisfaction with his adminis- 
tration of the act should be reflected through our political processes 
utilizing the two-party system, and his position, be he a Republican 
or Democrat, should not be compromised by the narrow interpreta- 
tion the committee report places upon the meaning of section 3 (a) of 
the Employment Act. It appears, as Heinz E. Luedicke, editor, the 
Journal of Commerce, New York, told the committee, that: 
Whenever pressure is exerted on an administration to pinpoint its economie goal 
for any specifie year, the suspicion is that this is done for political rather than 
economie reasons (hearings, p. 146). 

A staff agency is essentially an organ advisory to a responsible 
official, but without operating responsibilities of its own. The Council 
of Economic Advisers, as its name implies, is such a staff agency, and 
in this capacity provides the President with information, advice 
and recommendations, but the policy decisions resulting therefrom 
are the President's, not those of the Council. Necessarily, in such a 
capacity, as the Council Chairman told the committee: 
the Council utilizes and makes all sorts of quantitative estimates: 


but that 


It seems unwise , to publish near-term estimates that rest heavily on as- 
sumptions and conjecture, and that is bound to be the case with numerical “goals” 
or “targets.” The use of such estimates by the President in his Economic Report 
would not render a useful service to the Nation (hearings p. 44). 


* * * 


It is upon this basis that the Council must demonstrate the utility 
of its services. Members of the Council are of course political ap- 
pointees, but this does not imply nor require in this respect that they 
be something more than economists. It is to be regretted that on 
occasion, since the passage of the Employment Act, Council members 
have been employed in the role of policy spokesmen for the administra- 
tion in power. To the degree that this is done, the Council will not 
only lose that objectiveness which is so essential to a staff agency, but 
the President’s Economic Report itself will also be discredited as a 
factual and reliable document. 

As the testimony of a great number of the 80 witnesses who appeared 
before the committee indicates, this year’s report of the President is a 
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concrete expression of progress in economic understanding and 
application of economic knowledge. Typical of the expert comments 
with respect to the competency of the Council and the excellence of the 
President’s report are the following: 


* * * Taccept the Economic Report of the President as a competent and honest 
statement of the facts (Dexter M. Keezer, director, department of economics, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., hearings, p. 61). 

* * * T do not wish to add or to try to add anything to the factual material 
before us and I do not wish to question any of the estimates which have been 
made. I also accept the Economic Report of the President as a competent, 
workmanlike job (Calvin B. Hoover, professor of economics, Duke University, 
and former president of the American Economic Association, hearings, p. 62). 

First, in my opinion I find the 1955 Economic Report several cuts above its 
predecessors in the quality of its analysis. I think there will be professional 
agreement on that position * * *. I am impressed with the professional com- 
petency of the 1955 Economie Report. I think it is a cut above any we have had 
(Martin Gainsbrugh, chief economist, National Industrial Conference Board, 
hearings, p. 65). 

This year’s report of the Council of Economie Advisers, which the committee 
has before it, is a lucid and workmanlike review of the state of the economy. 
It is a credit to the distinguished economists who authored it. The administration, 
in turn, is to be congratulated on the talent it commands (John K. Galbraith, 
professor of economics, Harvard University, hearings, p. 389). 

I cannot agree that the President's report would have been more 
useful had it included estimates covering more detailed parts of the 
economv or that their inclusion necessarily would render easier the 
economy's task of reducing present levels of une mployment. 

The Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, although 
recognizing that such projections form the basis of the Council's 
work as a staff agency of the President, told the committee at great 
length why it was undesirable for these projections to be included in 


the President's report : 


It is important to recognize the limitations of economic knowledge, and how 
difficult it is to make useful economic predictions or projections. Serious uncer- 
tainties surround even historical descriptions. * * * 

Economists who are familiar with statistical vagaries such as this, and who 
know how difficult it is to measure with tolerable accuracy even experiences of 
the past, will hesitate to specify numerical goals for the Nation’s economy over 
the next 6 months or vear or two. They know that in setting goals some arbitrary 
assumptions * which often are no less reasonable than the particular ones 
selected, can lead to such a wide range of results, that the calculated goals cannot 
have great value for policy decisions (hearings, p. 44). 


Specific practical problems which led the President to omit pro- 
jected numerical levels of “needed” employment, production, and 
purchasing power are described by the Council Chairman as follows 


For example, if we are to specify numerically what the gross national product 
would be in a later period under conditions of full employment, we must rely on a 
great variety of assumptions. The most important of these relate, first, to the 
increment of the labor force, second, to the increment of productivity, using this 
term in the sense of a ratio of output to labor input. * * * But what do statistics 
tell us about the increment of the labor foree between, say, the final quarters of 
successive years? For the civilian labor force, the figures range from about 
100,000 to 1.4 million between 1947 and 1954, excluding the drop between 1950 
and 1951. For the total labor force, the figures range from 50,000 to 1.5 million. 
If we attempt to look a year ahead, which figure within the indicated range shall 
we use? Not being content with any of them, we might take their average, but 
what reasons have we for supposing that the year ahead will be an average year? 
This variability of economic experience is, of course, reflected also in the case of 
productivity increments. We might assume that the gain in productivity will 
be 2.5 percent, as some historical averages suggest. But statistical estimates 
recently made by the staff of the Joint Committee show that in years that have 
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immediately followed business-cycle troughs since 1911, the increment in pro- 
ductivity has ranged from a minus 4.4 percent to a plus 7.9 percent (hearings, 
pp. 44-45) 


Now, it is true that all economic planning, private as well as public, 
involves a certain degree of forecasting; that is inevitable. And al- 
though spokesmen for the business sector of the economy are the first 
to recognize that projections of past trends are invaluable for analytical 
purposes, they voiced to the committee the same concern that did the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Mr. William F. Butler, consulting economist, the Chase National 
Bank, New York, did tell the committee, as the staff director’s letter 
of transmittal indicates, that— 


In my opinion, projections of past trends in employment, productivity, pro- 
duction and consumer and business purchasing power are invaluable for analytical 
purposes. You need to know what the economy’s potential is in order to under- 
stand where you stand at any given time (hearings, p. 135). 


But he also said: 


Having said this, let me now stress the importance of interpreting all such pro- 
jections most carefully. As one of my colleagues says: ‘“These figures are fine so 
long as you don’t believe them fully.’ 

In interpreting such projections three things should be kept in mind: 

(1) In the current state of the art of economic forecasting, there is a margin of 
error involved in all projections. I personally think the margin has been narrow- 
ing steadily—the more competent practitioners have come amazingly close to the 
bull’s-eye in the postwar period. Nevertheless, most economists would agree that 
there should be a margin of tolerance of at least 5 to 10 billion dollars in all estimates 
of what gross national product will be a year in the future. [Italics supplied by 
Senator Watkins.) 

Moreover, all economic projections are based on a set of assumptions, which 
are not always explicity laid out. Some of the key assumptions are in some 
instances: No change in the international scene; no wave of speculative psy- 
chology; no prolonged and widespread labor-management disputes; no large 
shifts in Government monetary or fiscal policy. Economists generally say that 
changes in any of these assumptions require a reappraisal of the business outlook. 
However, those who are responsible for framing policy in a world as uncertain 
as that we now live in should keep a wary eye on the things that economists 
assume to be equal. 

(2) A second point is that all projections of our economic growth potential are 
based on long-run trends. Yet in looking at the next year or two, short-run 
factors may be most important. As the saying goes: ‘‘In the long run we are all 
dead * * *" 

To make the point in specific terms, the growth in gross national product 
resulting from the long-term rate of advance in productivity amounts to about 
9 to 9% billion dollars each year at the present time. Suppose the Government 
were to adopt fiscal and monetary policies on the assumption that this amount 
of growth would be forthcoming and suppose no rise in productivity occurred 
If there had already been reasonably full employment the result would be a large 
dose of inflation. 

The point is that, in the present state of our knowledge about short-and-long- 
term trends in productivity, we should treat projections with great caution. 

(3) A third point about projections of our economic potential relates to the period 
that should be considered in formulating economic policies. We are below our 
potential now, but business activity is moving up. If the projections for the 
year ahead show that activity will continue to increase, should we take steps now 
to accelerate the advance? This is another way of asking how close we can expect 
to come in any given year to the ideal of continuous high-level production. 

To sum up: | believe projections of the economy’s potentials are an important 
and necessary tool. However, I believe they must be interpreted with great 
care, for reasons which I have attempted to explain (hearings, p. 135). 
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Dr. Heinz E. Luedicke, editor, the Journal of Commerce, New 
York, was more specific and energetic in also telling the committee 
that: 


No economie planning can function without a certain degree of economic 
forecasting. 

However, the pinpointing of annual employment and production or GNP 
goals under the Employment Act seems an extremely hazardous and objectionable 
procedure. 

Even the development of long-range normal-growth projections is subject to 
criticism because it necessitates the use of more or less arbitrary “averages” for 
such key factors as the annual increment of the labor force or annual productivity 
gains. These averages are based either on past performance or on personal 
“hunches.” Neither method is satisfactory. It is therefore not surprising that 
existing long-range GNP projections show considerable variations. 

The margin of error is compounded if an attempt is made to translate such long- 
range projections into near-term goals for 1 or 2 years ahead. In that case, they 
are not only useless, but psychologically and politically dangerous. 

The forecasting needed for a reasonable interpretation of the Employment Act 
goals for any short period, can best be accomplished by an intelligent and open- 
minded study of available business indicators and their behavior against the 
background of the whole economy. Unemployment and related figures must, of 
course, be given a high priority in such evaluation of current trends and nearby 
prospects. 

Uninformed use of GNP projections is apt to cause more harm than good. 
These projections should be taken with a grain of salt. But long-range projec- 
tions for 10, 15 years, or even longer ahead are not nearly as objectionable as 
their use in short-term forecasting 

The use of long-range GNP projections as guideposts for industrial expansion 
will be limited until this statistical yardstick is further refined. Meanwhile, 
investment spending will remain dependent on sales and profits prospects. 

It would be highly dangerous if the feeling were to spread that industry might 
as well go ahead taking chances, because the Government won’t have any choice 
but to bail it out in case of trouble. The spread of such an attitude would jeop- 
ardize the preservation of a free and competitive enterprise system because such 
a system can function dynamically only as long as a system of rewards and pen- 
alties exists (hearings, pp. 140-141). 

Certainly, it is necessary to know something about the potential of 
the economy, but it is just as essential that we recognize the limitations 
of projections which form, or would form, the basis of public policy. 
Long-range projections such as those made by the staff committee are 
very useful to the Congress, and the committee staff and its director 
are to be commended for their contribution, but it must be realized 
that their projections suffer the same limitations as those of other 
professional economists. Given our political system, it is one thing 
for the Congress to require the President to provide specific projections 
of production and employment and quite another for a committee of 
the Congress, through its professional staff, to make such forecasts. 

Dr. Paul J. Strayer, professor of economics, Princeton University, 
in an article published in the American Economic Review for Decem- 
ber 1954, entitled: ‘Full Employment—1954 Model,” recognizes 
that the President had valid reasons not to include projections in the 
Economic Report: 

There is reason to have some sympathy with the Council and the Executive in 
what must have been a conscious decision to abandon the projections of the 
Nation's economic budget type * * *, Model projections also invite reaction 
when not realized and may have a tendency to lead to overcompensation that 


will result in an inflationary bias. The failure of the forecasts following the 
Second World War can also be cited in defense of the Council (p. 885). 
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Dr. Strayer further concludes: 


To act effectively to stabilize the economy we must either have an accurate 
diagnosis of the problem, including a forecast of the outlook for a substantial 
period in — —2 or a degree of flexibility in Government programs that will 
permit us to act bo'dly to offset known variations from the path of stability with 
confidence that policies ean be reversed as required by further intelligence * * *. 

In most of the reports and testimony [1954 hearings] it is agreed that we 
cannot’ have much confidence in our ability to forecast the economie future 
(Martin Gainsbrugh dissenting) in the short run although there is greater agree- 
ment that long-range projections of the future potential may be more accurate. 
Even if our ability to predict the course of events in the short run should increase, 
the eurrent state of the world leaves so many external forces free to upset any 
calculations as to discourage reliance upon a policy geared to projections of even 
so long asa year. This leads to the conclusion that flexibility must be increased 
if we are to hope to prevent minor as well as major fluctations in the economy 
(p. 892). 


It is in full recognition of the political and economic limitations of 
forecasting, that the President’s report has emphasized the role of 
Government in preventing fluctuations and, therefore, the need for 
“built-in” flexibility in governmental programs as the President 
clearly indicated: 


The past quarter-century has taught our generetion to be highly sensitive to 
economic changes. The protracted depression of the thirties, and the ineouities 
of wartime and postwer price inflation, have made us intolerant of extensive 
fluctus.tions in incomes, in employment, or in prices. Economic statistics are 
now closely scrutinized and widely commented upon by men and women in 
different walks of life * * * 

The growing confidence of people in their Government's ability to moderste 
economie fluetetions is desireble &nd not mispleeed. A better-informed publie 
with an increased awareness of economic change will tend to bring about higher 
stendards of economic performance. This increased knowledge on the part of th 
publie should, however, be accompanied by a realistic understanding of the 
practical difficulties in attaining increases in total production, employment, and 
personal income, entirely free from interruptions. Neither in our own history 
nor that of any other country has an economy ever attained this ideal for a long 
period of time. 

The experience of Government in derling with fluctuations in employment and 
ineomes is not of long standing, and there is much yet to be learned t: — the 
problem of economie stebilitv. For this reason, it is to be hoped thet rigidity 
of judgments will not interfere with continued flexibility of policies and ——— 
tration. We have leerned from experience that the Government can do a great 
desl to moderate economic fluctstions, but there is as yet no good basis for the 
belief thet it can entirely prevent them (pp. 65-66). 


The Eisenhower administration has taken several steps to insure 
flexibility. First, as the Council Chairman told the committee: 


A unit was established in the Council for publie works planning last April 
A Coordinator of Publice Works Planning was first appointed to the Council's staff 
Then a small group of experts was assembled to assist him in that work. This 
is an activitv in which members of the Council have taken a very keen interest 

We feel—I personally feel, and so do my colleagues—that this activity is so 
important that it should be enlarged and put on a semipermanent basis. The 
President's recommendation in his state of the Union message, and once again 
in the Economic Report, is designed to do that. 

For many years we have gone along in our country making ad hoc decisions 
about public works. At long last we now have the beginnings of a mechanism 
for doing svstematically, within the Federal Government. what many States and 
municipalities have been doing for years. ! think it is a progressive step (hearings, 
p. 23). 


Second, the Council has and is receiving valuable assistance from 
the: 


Advisory Board on Economic Growth and Stability. 'This Board, established by 
the President in mid-1953, assures close liaison between the Council and Govern- 
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ment agencies that have administrative responsibility for various economic 
programs. It also provides the Council with timely information and advice on 
a wide range of current economic issues. The exchange of views that takes place 
at the Board’s weekly meetings is of great help to the Council in its deliberations 
and in the preparation of its reports to the President and the Cabinet (President’s 
report, p. 131). 


In summary, the President’s Economic Report does contain an 
appraisal of the economic outlook for 1955. But it is in the nature 
of an appraisal that recognizes the limitations of forecasting and 
emphasizes the standby role that the Federal Government must play. 
The Council Chairman has summarized it as follows: 


After noting that the economy has recently been operating at a high level and 
analyzing the forces now at work, the report proceeds to appraise what seem to 
be the likely developments. It points out that the annual rate of the gross 
national product increased by about $5 billion (6% according to more recent 
estimates) between the third and fourth quarters of 1954, and that the current 
recovery has some momentum. It describes the economic forces now in motion 
and concludes: (a) That they hold out the promise that we shall achieve a high 
and satisfactory level of employment and production within the current year; 
and (b) that if this expectation is not fulfilled the Government must be ready 
to revise its policies so as to help to bring this result about as promptly as feasible. 
This is a reasonably clear indication of how the economie situation is judged. 
It admittedly leaves room for diseussion concerning the interpretation of some 
of the phrases used, but this difficulty could not be overcome by specifying 
numerical targets. 

In handling problems of economic policy, nothing is more important than full 
recognition of the limitations of economic forecasting, and therefore of the need, 
first, for flexible policies, second, of being in a position of preparedness to meet 
various economic contingencies. These are the matters that the Council has 
repeatedly stressed (hearings, p. 45). 


These are also matters amply discussed in the President's report, 
AGRICULTURAL POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


I cannot agree with the committee that the President’s Economic 
Report: 


should have given a more complete appraisal of the agricultural situation. 


Oo qw 


As the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers told the 
committee: 

* * * may I remind vou that the Congress last year passed several basic 
agricultural bills, and that it is the recommendation of the President, as stated in 
his state of the Union message, that the bills that were passed by the Congress be 
allowed to take effect. It is important that the new program for agriculture be 
given a chance to prove its worth (hearings, p. 12). 

This same view was shared by Dr. Murray R. Benedict, professor 
of agricultural economics, Giannini Foundation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Concerning this matter Dr. Benedict testified 
before the committee that: 

I assume that the reason for that was that, by implication, many of the actions 
taken during the last year were in line with the President’s program with respect 
to agriculture, and that would imply to me the idea that perhaps with the adjust- 
ments now taking shape, as they come fully into effect, they would meet most of 
the problems that we have been talking about (hearings, p. 616). 

The basic legislation for the stabilization of farm prices and in- 
comes which was passed by the 83d Congress is the Agricultural Act 
of 1954, which provides for a flexible price-support program on basic 
commodities. 
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This law, which became effective on January 1, 1955, just 10 weeks 
ago, will become fully operative with the 1955 crops which have not 
been harvested yet. Since this is the case, obviously there was no valid 
reason for the President to dwell at any great length upon agricultural 
price and income problems. Since the committee has expressed a 
desire for more detailed information as to the causes for the decline 
in farm prices and income, I feel obliged to comply. 

It should be recognized that the price support levels now in effect 
for the 1954 crops of basic commodities, which are now being marketed, 
are based on the old rigid 90 percent price support law. "Therefore, 
it should be evident that present difficulties cannot be attributed to 
the flexible price support provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
but to the rigid 90 percent price support legislation which has been 
in effect since the early years of World War II. This 90 percent rigid 
price support legislation has utterly failed to prevent the decline in 
farm prices for which its proponenís are now attempting to hold the 
Eisenhower administration responsible. 

As Martin Gainsbrugh, chief economist, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, told the committee: 

* * * I would say the ills and evils of agriculture now are directly attributable 
to the policies that were pursued in terms of rigid support, in terms of overex- 
pansion of agriculture in the earlier years. * * * We gave them a while to 
readjust postwar levels of consumption. We also gave them rigid supports for 
the basic commodities. We recognized that the prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties would be driven up in World War II. We wanted maximum production for 
the farms, and we pledged for a period of years after World War II we would 
continue to support agricultural prices at levels above their warrant relative to 
the current market. Production did not come down to market levels. It did 
not adjust to existing levels of demand (hearings, pp. 69-70). 

During World War II, abnormal domestic and foreign demand for 
agricultural commodities gave American farmers prices the likes of 
which they had never before enjoyed. Under the impact of postwar 
inflation and a still strong export demand, farm income rose from the 
wartime peak of $12.0 billion in 1944 to a postwar peak of $15.6 
billion in 1948. But during the period 1945-49, agricultural produc- 
tion outside the United States had almost completely regained pre- 
war production levels and actuaily exceeded them in many areas. 
The result was a sharp drop in American exports of agricultural com- 
modities accompanied by a sharp decline in farm income in 1949 to 
$13.6 billion and $12.4 billion in 1950. 

But then along came the Korean war in 1950 which, as did World 
War II, provided an abnormal market demand for agricultural com- 
modities, and farm income rose to $14.5 billion in 1951. From 1951 
on, there was a steady decline in farm income to $13.6 billion in 1952, 
$13.3 billion in 1953, and $12.0 billion in 1954. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these historical facts are simply 
these: 

The increase in farm income during World War II and the 
Korean war was due to the tremendous increase in the market 
demand for agricultural commodities. This was the work of the 
law of supply and demand, since high demand caused high prices 
and brought forth an increase in production, or the supply, which 
meant that farm income increased. 

2. Rigid 90 percent price supports neither was responsible for 
increased production, except at the early stages of World War II, 
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nor has it been able to stop the decline in farm income since 
the abnormal wartime demand subsided. Primarily this is due 
to the fact that 90 percent rigid price supports, as a substitute 
for the market place, operating under the influence of the law 
of supply and demand, have evoked a larger production or 
supply than normally would be the case. The result has been 
a level of production greatly in excess of market demand with 
the result that the parity rates of farm prices have dropped 
consistently and with them farm income. 

3. Rigid 90 percent price supports have caused American farm- 
ers to produce for Government storage, not consumption. For 
example, we have on hand for the current marketing year an 
alltime record supply of 1,872 million bushels of wheat. At 
the present rate of consumption, this unprecedented supply is 
enough to meet our domestic and rant requirements for more 
than 2 full years. As of February 15, 1955, 43.8 percent of the 
1954 wheat crop had been placed uidit loan. If, for example, 
mandatory rigid price support at 90 percent of parity were the 
solution to our wheat problem, we would have no problem. But 
the fact is we have a serious wheat problem, and it was under 
the 90 percent rigid price support law that the present difficulties 
developed. 

This is ample evidence that due to rigid 90 percent price supports, 
farmers have been producing for storage, not consumption. 

The August 1, 1954, carryover of cotton was 9.7 million bales. The 
1954 crop ' produc ed 13.5 million bales, giving us a total supply for 
the 1954 marketing year of 23.2 million bales. This is enough cotton 
to meet our domestic needs and foreseeable exports for 1% years. 

The August 1, 1954, carryover of rice was 7.5 million hundredweight. 
The 1954 crop produced 59.0 million hundredweight, giving us a total 
supply for the 1954 marketing year of 66.5 million hundredweight. 
This 1 is enough rice to meet our domestic needs and foreseeable exports 
for 1% years. Fifty-one percent of the 1954 rice crop was under price- 
support loan as of February 15, 1955. 

Nor are these the only detrimental effects of the rigid 90 percent 
price support program. The following “Summary of realized cost of 
agricultural programs primarily for stabilization of price and income 
showing distribution of cost by commodity groups” obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture is most revealing: 
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This chart reveals that the amounts which farmers actually received 
under the price and income support programs on the basic commod- 
ities—wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, and peanuts—includes these 
items: 


Actual or reflected payments to farmers, 1932-53, on basic commodities by price and 
income support programs 

Millions 

CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and pay ment programs... $198. 1 
CCC supply commodity export and other activities... 59. 6 
International Wheat Agreement. . 602. 4 
Emergency assistance to Pakistan and other friendly countries 3. 1 
) 


oS t2 -— 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 55í 
Federal erop insurance l 
Acreage allotment payments under agricultural conservation pro- 

gram... . 666 
8. Parity payments 967 
9. Retirement of cotton pool participation trust certificates 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related acts 
11. Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund and payments to stabili- 
zation corporations for losses incurred 

12. Miscellaneous. - 


n 
S Or a 


«J 


This makes a total cost of actual or reflected payments to farmers of 
$5 000,400,000. 
Realized net losses under the Commodity Credit Corporation nonre- 


course commodity loan and purchase program—only one of several 
price or income support programs on basic commodities, as this table 


reveals—amounted to $198.1 mullion during the period 1932-54. 


But the startling thing is that in 1 year—1954—the realized net losses 
amount to $167.4 million under the rigid 90 percent price support 
program! ‘This represents an increase in realized net losses for 1 year 
of 8 times what it had been in the previous 22 years! 


The realized net cost of agricultural programs primarily for stabiliza- 
tion of prices and farm income by basic commodity are, as follows: 


Actual or reflected payments to farmers under price and income support programs 
1982-54, by basic commodities 


{Millions of dollars} 


Program 
costs 


Basic commodity 


CC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs 
CC supply commodity export and other activities 
moval of surplus agricultural commodities 
Federal crop insurance 
Acreage allotment payments under agricultural conservation 
progran 
) Parity payments 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related acts 
) Miscellaneous : ; , 


6 
C 
* 


Subtotal, corn. 


2. Cotton: 

(a) CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs 236. 0 

(b) CCC supply commodity export ang other activities 

(c) Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 

(d) Federal crop insurance. 

(e) Acreage allotment — under “agricultural conservation 
DIEM Lou quidutdbeoneuaulds i — 

(f) Parity payments .... 

(g) Retirement of eotton pool partic ination trust certificates 

(h) Agricultural] Adj :stment Act of 1933 and related acts 

(i) Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund and payments to 
stabilization corporations for losses incurred . sine 


Subtotal, cotton | | 236. 0 
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Actual or reflected payments to farmers under price and income support programs, 
1932-54, by basic commodities—Continued 


[Millions of dollars] 


, > »ram > Irar 
Basic commodity i pro dro Program 
: costs revenues 


3. Peanuts: 
(a) CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs 
(b) Removal of surplus agricultural commodities i 
(c) Acreage allotment payments under agricultural conservation pro- 
gram 


Subtotal, peanuts... 


4. Rice: 
(a) CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and påyment programs 
(^) Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 
(c) Acreage allotment payments under agricultural conservation pro- 
gram 
(d) Parity payments 
(e) Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related acts 


Subtotal, rice 


5. Tobacco: 
(a) CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs 
(b) Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 
(c) Federal crop insurance 
(d) Acreage allotment payments under agricultural conservation pro- 
gram i 
(e) Parity payments 
(f) Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related acts 


&ubtotal, tobacco 


"t 

(a) CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment progr 

(h^) CCC supply commodity export and other a 

(c) International Wheat Agreement 

(d) Emergency assistance to Pakistan and other friendly nations 

(e Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 

(f) Federal erop insurance 

(g) Acreage allotment payments under agricultural conservation pro- 
gram 

(h) Parity payments 

(D Agricultural Adjustment Aet of 1933 and 1 

Qj) Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund and payments to 


stabilization corporations for losses incurred 


(k) Miscellaneous 


tatad 
elated acts 


l 


Subtotal, wheat 


SUMMARY OF REALIZED COST OF PAYMENTS TO FARMERS UNDER AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAMS PRIMARILY FOR STABILIZATION OF PRICES AND FARM INCOME BY 
BASIC COMMODITY 


1, Subtotal of payment costs of all actual or reflected program expenditures 


2. Subtot al of ccc and Federal crop insurance revenues from sales over 
payments 
Realized cost (expenditures less revenues of programs for basic 


commodities) . 5, 000. 4 


Nor is this $5,000,400,000 the only cost of the price and income- 
support programs on basic commodities. In addition, the adminis- 
trative costs of the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, 
an integral part of the rigid 90 percent nonrecourse loan programs, 
have amounted to $76.7 million, making a total net cost of agricul- 
tural programs primarily for the stabilization of price and farm 
income on basic commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts—of $5,077,100,000. 

In addition, reliable statistics published by the Department of 
Agriculture do not support the committee report’s conclusion that 
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there exist basic ‘‘unfavorable trends in farm income which offer a 
serious threat to the economy as a whole." 

First, due primarily to the fact that the gross national product 
(GNP) in 1954 was only 2 percent less than it was in the record year 
1953 and personal disposable income was $253.5 billion—the highest 
on record—the demand for farm products remained at a high level, 
and, as a result, the parity price ratio remained remarkably stable 
during 1954. In this respect, it is interesting to observe that in the 
23 months before January 1953, the price parity ratio dropped a total 
of 19 percentage points. By comparison, the parity ratio stood at 
86 in February 1955, which is only 8 percentage points below the 
figure for 2 years ago when the Eisenhower administration assumed 
office. However, during most of last year, the parity ratio fluctuated 
in a very narrow range, with the average for 1954 being 89. 

This means, as Secretary Benson told the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee on February 17, 1955, that: 

The considerable amount of stability that has been achieved in the agricultural 
price structure is indeed encouraging to the outlook for the months ahead. Prices 
received by farmers for this year are expected to average close to prevailing levels 
and cost rates or prices paid by farmers probably will show some decline in the 
year ahead. As a result, the parity ratio likewise will remain fairly stable 

The inappropriateness, however, of crediting parity prices as being 
the sole objective of farm price and income support programs is also 
revealed by the testimony of Secretary Benson on that same occasion 

Since 1910-14 farm prices have fallen 11 percent relative to nonfarm prices but 
per capita net farm income has increased 29 percent relative to per capita incomes 
of nonfarmers. Thus, since 1910-14 farmers have improved their net income 
pee relative to nonfarmers. They did this by turning out greater volume and 
»y increasing their efficiency, and in spite of a relative decline in prices. 

For example, it should be kept in mind that while the total farm 
income was declining from 1947 to 1954 by some 25 percent, our 
farm population declined during the same period by about 20 percent. 
Therefore, a correct evaluation of the farm-income situation must 
obviously take into consideration the total number of farm people 
sharing in that income. During this 7-year period, average per capita 
total income of farm people actually increased 6 percent, due, as Don 
Paarlberg, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, told the com- 
mittee, primarily, to a declining farm population (hearings, p. 710). 

The Farm Income Situation, released by the Department of Agri- 
culture, on March 4, 1955 (p. 6), in summarizing the 1954 farm- 
income picture, indicates that although farm income declined from 
$13.3 billion in 1953 to $12 billion in 1954, the number of persons 
living on farms declined by 3.5 percent in 1954 compared with the 
decline of 3 percent in the total income of the farm population during 
that same year. As a result, the average per capita total income of 
farm people rose from $914 in 1953 to $918 in 1954. 

So, although the total farm income aggregate has declined, per 
capita income of farm people is continuing to rise over the long run. 
'This trend can be expected to continue, since: 
as we increase efficiency of our production of food and fiber, it is possible to do 
our production job with fewer workers on the farm. This results in & higher 
living standard for our farmers as well as for our urban people. (See testimon: 


of Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, February 17, 1955, before the 
House Committee on Agriculture.) 
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In spite of this fact, an argument continually advanced in favor of 
90 percent rigid pric e supports runs something like this: Since the 
average per capita income of the farm population i is but one-half that 
of the nonfarm population, it is imperative that the total income 
aggregate of the farm population not be permitted to decline further, 
and that 90 percent rigid price supports will not only prevent such a 
decline but will increase the total income going to the farm population. 
This argument, however, will not stand up under critical examination. 

From the above disc ussion, it is already evident that following 
both World War II and the Korean war 90 percent rigid price support 
programs did not prevent a decline in the total income going to the 
farm population, when as in each case an abnormal wartime demand 
returned to prewar levels plus the natural increase due to population 
increases. According to The Farm Income Situation, released by 
the Department of Agriculture on March 4, 1955, the average income 
per capita of the farm population for 1954 was $918 compared with 
the average income per capita of the nonfarm population of $1,836. 
It is obvious that the per capita income of the farm population is 
exactly one-half that of the nonfarm population, and, at first glance, 
these statistics would seem to support the position of those who ear- 
nestly believe that a rigid 90 percent price support program will 
improve this ratio between the per capita income of farm and non- 
farm people. However, there are several basic reasons why 90 
percent rigid price support programs have not and will not improve 
this re lationship. 

The latest figures indicate that we have a farm population of some 
21.9 million persons—about 13.5 percent of the total population of 
162 million—actively engaged in farming as a vocation. These 
people live on approximately 5X million farms of which more than 
two-thirds are tenant operated. 

In 1940 there were more than 3 million farms —over half of all the 
farms in the country —from which the average value of products 
produced was only $700. In 1945, 80 percent of our marketable crop 
value was produced by one-third of our farms, 16 percent by the middle 
third, and the remaining 4 percent by the lowest one-third. If adjust- 
ments are made for inflationar y effects, the position on this score has 
not altered very much during the past 10 years. In 1948 almost 
43 percent, or over 2% million farms, were too small to yield a satis- 
factory level of living for their occupants, producing only 6 percent of 
the gross farm income. This, mind you, in a year which saw the total 
farm income aggregate at the postwar peak of $15.6 billion. 

What significant conclusions can be drawn from these statistical 
facts? Every witness who appeared before the committee with 
respect to agricultural policy drew the same conclusions. For ex- 
ample, Dr. William S. Nicholls, professor of agricultural economics, 
Vanderbilt University, concluded: 

Unfortunately, given the unsatisfactory nature of national employment 
statistics, such people are considered “fully employed” although at best their 
employment is part time and very unproductive. Their inclusion among America’s 
farmworkers also pulls down the farm income per worker or per capita to levels 
which compare very unfavorably with nonfarm income, lending support to public 
farm policies which help them hardly at all while concealing the need for a positive 
public program, largely nonagricultural in nature, to alleviate their low state of 
productivity and income. 

The magnitude and difficulties of the low-income rural problem in the United 
States almost stagger the imagination. * * * 
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In tackling the problem of rural poverty, we must first recognize that there are 
far more American families trying to make a living from farming than our agri- 
cultural resources can possibly support at a level of living comparable with 
that afforded by similar nonfarm occupations. Second, we must at long last 
recognize that, while primarily benefiting those farm families which are least in 
need of public financial aid, our agricultural price-support policies can contribute 
practically nothing to a solution of rural poverty (hearings, p. 598). 


Dr. Theodore W. Schultz, professor of economics, University of 
Chicago, stated: 

But we have really now for a decade just been talking and talking around and 
not coming to grips with this low-income group in agriculture. We have thought 
we could do it with price supports, but the problem is deeper. * * * This means 
you have to do more than parity prices. Iam not afraid of having prices on a 
head 100 percent or some fraction of real values which can be put before the farmer 
so he can make plans accordingly, forward prices. Therefore, I am not against 
parity prices if these prices have meaning, if they have long-run value. Then we 
can bring much greater certainty to farming as it deserves and there will be much 
greater efficiency. But let me repeat, the really small poor farmer, 1 million and 
more, we do not get atin prices. [Italics supplied by Senator Watkins.] (Hearings, 
p. 629.) 

Plainly, here is not only the answer as to why 90 percent rigid price 
support will not narrow the gap between the average per capita in- 
comes of the farm and non-farm populations, but also a very clear and 
astounding presentation of the basic or number one problem confronting 
American agriculture: Too many small, ineffiicent farming units and 
too many people in agriculture. It is plain that its cause does not 
have one thing to do with whether farm prices are supported or not, 
or whether they are supported at 75 percent of parity, 90 percent of 
parity, or 100 percent of parity. 


It is evident then that the chief beneficiaries of the $5,000,400,000 of 
actual or reflected payments to farmers under the price-support 
programs on basic commodities have been the upper one-third of our 
farmers—some 9 million who live on 2 million of the most efficient and 
well-operated farms, As Dr. Nicholls told the committee: 


Nine percent of the farms produced 51 percent of the total value of farm products 
sold, and 22 percent produced 74 percent of the total value of farm products sold. 

Obviously, price-support programs, as we now know them, primarily benefit 
those larger farmers, and I would probably agree with vou that they are the 
ones who need financial aid from the Government least, because they are large 
and efficient and have rather high incomes, 

On the other hand, I think that at the lower end of the scale, the end of the 
scale that you are speaking of, price support will simply not do much good. Let 
me give an example. You know, we have minimum tobacco allotments in burley 
of, I believe, about seven-tenths of an acre now, and this is the minimum, as 
far as the small farmer is concerned. He cannot be cut below that, as I under- 
stand it, but what does this mean in terms of income?  Seven-tenths of an acre 
would produce, let us say, a thousand pounds of tobacco; that is $500 gross income 
per year, and that is certainly not going to make any small farmer very well off, 
it seems to me—especially after he has paid for his seed, fertilizer, and other 
expenses, 

In other words, I think the solution to the low-income farmer’s problem really 
lies largely outside of agriculture (hearings, pp. 629—630). 

For every dollar that the small farmer receives through price 
support, many more dollars go to the big operator, and the com- 
petitive advantage of the big operator is thereby increased. 

For example, in Kansas, for the 1953 crop, the average wheat loan 
was $1,525 and the average of the 5 largest loans was $106,963. In 
Mississippi the average cotton loan was $372 and the average of the 
5 largest loans was $479,535. In Iowa, the average corn loan was 
$2,154, while the average of the 5 largest loans was $98,535. 
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For wheat, corn, and cotton in the above States the 5 largest loans 
averaged 25, 46, and 1,290 times as great, respectively, as the State 
averages. 

It should immediately become obvious that the problems associated 
with lifting the levels of living of about two-thirds of our farm people 
who live on farms which, for one reason or another, are uneconomic 
units, have not been and can never be solved through price support 
programs. 

It helps a farmer very little to have prices go up if he has little or 
nothing to sell, which is just about the size of it for two-thirds of 
our farmers. 

From the foregoing, therefore, it is evident that the average “family- 
sized farm’’—which we hear so much about the need for preserving 
these days—is really not much of a farm at all! 

Under these circumstances it is not too difficult to understand why 
agricultural spokesmen have exhibited little awareness of basic agri- 
cultural problems outside the two orbits of price and credit. From 
a practical point of view, it-is only being realistic to recognize that 
we can help only a small number of farmers to find their niche in 
agriculture. As our economy grows, agriculture’s part will become 
relatively smaller, that is, a smaller percentage of the total population 
will be needed to produce our food. Our conclusion, based upon 
cold economic fact, is not that we should have less agricultural policy, 
but rather that in speeding the improvement of productivity, market- 
ing and consumption through basic research, we must also make 
adequate provision for ezpediting the migration out of agriculture which 
that improvement necessitates. 

One of the proposals of the Re :»publican farm program last vear was 
to study this situation and make recommendations for actions to be 
taken to assist our low-income families. During 1954, the President's 
National Agricultural Advisory Commission gave paramount atten- 
tion to this problem as did an interagency task force of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and as the President's report indicated, 
later special report will shortly be forthcoming. 

As the facts indicate, only one-third of our farmers benefit from the 
price support Mk 7^ they also are the best off financially of the 
farm population. Yet, it is also an inescapable fact that even these 
farmers who produce 85 percent of the annual marketable crop value 
need governmental assistance in the form of price support during 
certain periods. 

However, as many witnesses testified before the committee the 
level of farm prices and income depends far more on general economic 
conditions than it does on the level of price supports. Secretary 
Benson, in a talk entitled Meeting the Needs of Agriculture," at 
Waynesboro, Va., on August 28, 1954, phrased it this way: 

While price supports will remain relatively high, I believe there has been a 
tendency in recent years to place too much emphasis upon price supports alone as 
a means of strengthening our farm economy. There are other and more important 
factors affecting the welfare of agriculture. 

Year in and year out, the general level of prices exerts a greater influence upon 
agricultural prices than any other single force. Full employment, high wages, 
and an expanding economy provide the strong market demand which assures 
relatively favorable prices for farm products. Important as our export outlets 
are for some commodities, we must never lose sight of the fact that it is our do- 


mestic market which absorbs about nine-tenths of the total annual production of 
our farms. 
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Agriculture has never prospered when there were breadlines in the cities. Con- 
versely, we have never known an agricultural depression when the rest of the 
Nation was enjoying good times. 


Dr. Murray R. Benedict stated it this way: 


The most serious setback to farmers and to the Government’s farm program 
would be a severe slump in on-farm employment and incomes. The maintenance 
of high activity in the nonfarm economy is, therefore, the most important objec- 
tive > from the standpoint of farmers and of the Nation as a whole (hearings, 
p. 586). 


Since, President Eisenhower's report indicates, however, that: 


with economic activity continuing to expand, it is reasonable to expect that the 

Nation's output within the coming year will approximate the goals of “maximum 

Ea production, and purchasing power” envisaged by the Employment 
ct, 


and since the flexible price support program will be operative with 
respect to the 1955 crops of basic commodities, the year 1955 should 
be a relatively good year for agriculture. 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


Undoubtedly the Nation’s foreign-trade program, as the committee 
indicated is important as an instrument of foreign policy, one which 
should be used in the cold war. While the committee report recog- 
nizes the need for expanding trade, as does the President’s Economic 
Report, and while it implies the necessity for moving gradually and 
selectively in the removal of import controls and tariffs because of 
the adjustment problems which would confront both domestic workers 
and capital, it fails to recommend to the Congress any concrete 
machinery for implementation of these views. 

In an endeavor, therefore, to implement the committee report, 
the Congress is respectfully urged to examine and consider the 
proposed amendments by me to the bill H. R. 1, which extends the 
authority of the President to enter into trade agreements under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended. These proposed amend- 
ments were received by the United States Senate on February 28, 1954, 
printed and appropriately referred to the Senate Finance Committee. 
Before discussing the provisions of the proposed Watkins amendments 
to H. R. 1, it seems desirable to review the history of tariffmaking 
by the United States Senate. 

Several decades ago when changes were needed in our tariff laws, 
the Congress, under its constitutional authority “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises,” almost did the job unassisted by 
the executive branch of the Government, 

As the economy grew and developed, it likewise produced a vast 
number of complex problems of interest to and with multifarious 
ramifications involving thousands of economic interest groups. Thus 
our complex society, as we are only too well aware, has been productive 
of an ever-increasing volume of legislation of major concern to the 
Congress. Limitations of time and the complexity of certain aspects 
of these legislative demands have, necessarily, forced the Congress 
to delegate some of its responsibilities to the executive branch of the 
Government. Tariffmaking, the subject matter of which involves 
schedules covering thousands upon thousands of products, was one 
such activity which, over a period of time, has progressively passed 
by delegation to the Executive. 
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Exclusive tariffmaking by the Congress was plainly no longer 
tolerable by the time of the First World War and, in 1916, the Congress 
created the United States Tariff Commission to assist the Congress. 
At that time the Commission’s activities were limited to the con- 
tinuous investigation of all economic matters which had a bearing 
upon tariff policy, and the reporting of its findings to the President 
and the Congress; it had no independent authority to make changes 
in the tariff laws or in their administration. 

The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930, however, give the United States 
Tariff Commission the authority to investigate cost of production 
differences between domestic and foreign products and required it to 
recommend to the President, on the basis of its findings, specific 
increases or decreases in the appropriate tariff rates. The President, 
in turn, was given authority to readjust tariff rates either up or down, 
within a range of 50 percent. The effect of these two acts was to 
provide the United States, for the first time, with a flexible tariff 
policy which enabled cost differentials between domestic and foreign 
production to be adjusted without awaiting the necessarily slow and 
very uncertain results of congressional attention and detailed 
legislation. 

With the passage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act in 1934, 
the Congress began what many believe was the gradual disintegration 
of its control, except in theory, over the tariffmaking procedure. The 
United States Tariff Commission, they would say in effect, has been 
reduced to a Presidential staff agency in the purest sense of the word 
“staff,” for its administrative history indicates that it serves mainly 
as an informative and advisory agency, an agency whose recommenda- 
tions are seldom followed. By 1945, ace agreements were in opera- 
tion between the United States and 28 countries. The result of these 

agreements by 1945 was that the general tariff level had been reduced 
almost to that prevailing under the so-called Underwood “low tariff” 
act of 1913. More recent extensions, as you are aware, have given the 
President added authority to reduce tariff rates still further. 

Simultaneously with vigorous activity on the part of the Executive 
in developing the trade-agreements program, there arose a growing 
volume of protest from certain segments of American industry. The 
complaints have charged that such negotiated agreements contained 
tariff and other concessions which resulted not only in American 
producers losing domestic markets but also in the demise of American 
industries. And as the years have gone by this conflict has grown and 
magnified, producing in its wake voluminous but conflicting opinions 
and literature on the subject of trade agreements. 

As I indicated in my remarks to the Senate on January 26, 1954, I 
am in general agreement with President Eisenhower’s statement in 
his special message on foreign economic policy to the effect that all 
nations should mutually undertake the lowering of unjustified barriers 
to trade “on a mutual basis so that the benefits c an be shared by all,” 
just as I am in general accord with the committee’s views concerning z the 
desirability of expanding trade. But, as I said on that i, the 

‘all” must include those efficient domestic industries which are operat- 
ing in the face of ruinous and disadvantageous competitive conditions 
with foreign imports. I firmly believe that in formulating an Ameri- 
can trade policy, the Congress must not confine its attention only to 
those features that will work toward the enlargement of international 
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trade, but also must consider policies that can be applied to that end 
in a manner consistent with maintaining a sound domestic economy. 

Our experience to date, however, seems to indicate that certain 
revisions in the trade agreements program are necessary if these two 
objectives are to be realized. It is evident, I believe, that the Congress 
must return to itself a larger share of the direct responsibility for tariff- 
making policy, especially in those areas where intense conflict has been 
generated by the trade agreements program. The pendulum of tariff- 
making authority has simply swung too far toward the expediency of 
administrative negotiation and execution by the executive branch. 
It has swung so far, in fact, that it would cause a reasonably prudent 
person to conclude, I am sure, that the Congress de facto has com- 
pletely abdicated its constitutional authority in this field. 

An analysis of escape-clause applications and their administrative 
disposal will make this quite clear. The escape clause was not an 
original part of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Rather it was 
the product of extensive liberality in granting tariff and other conces- 
sions by the executive branch under the trade agreements program and 
the result of increasing protest by American industries adversely 
affected by excessive imports. The function of the escape clause is, 
of course, to compromise the conflict which arises between the need and 
desirability of freer international trade and the need for protecting 
defense industries and certain other industries fundamental to the 
economies of certain sections of the United States, the customs and 
traditions of our people, and for maintaining safeguards which protect 
wages, industry, and agriculture. 

The early trade agreements negotiated under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 contained no general means of providing 
realistic relief if a particular concession proved unexpectedly injurious 
to a domestic industry. Although escape clauses had been contained 
in bilateral trade agreements since 1941 and in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade since 1947, it remained for the Congress, because 
of the difficulty of foreseeing the contingencies that might arise, 
to make the inclusion of an escape clause in new trade agreements a 
statutory requirement. This was accomplished in 1951 by the pas- 
sage of the Trade Agreements Extension Act. 

The facts, however, indicate that the executive branch of the 
Federal Government and the United States Tariff Commission have 
not, in general, interpreted and administered the escape-clause pro- 
visions as the Congress intended. It is interesting to note that of 56 
applications to the President for relief, which were filed during the 
period 1948-54, the United States Tariff Commission recommended 
relief in only 12 instances, all but 2 of which involved only products of 
minor importance. 

'These 12 favorable recommendations were made with respect to 

1. Women’s fur, felt hats, and hat bodies (unanimous, September 

25, 1950). 

Hatter's fur (unanimous, November 9, 1951). 

Garlie (4 to 2, June 6, 1952). 

Watches, movements, and parts (first investigation, 4 to 2, 
June 14, 1952). 

Dried figs (unanimous, July 24, 1952). 

Tobacco pipes and bowls (unanimous, December 22, 1952). 

Screen-printed silk scarves (unanimous, April 13, 1953). 
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8. Scissors and shears (4 to 2, March 12, 1954). 

9. Groundfish fillets (second investigation, 3 to 2, May 7, 1954). 

10. Watches, movements, and parts (second investigation, 4 to 2, 
May 21, 1954). 

11. Lead and zine (unanimous, May 21, 1954). 

12. Alsike clover seed (unanimous, May 21, 1954). 

Rather an unimpressive list. But why only 12 favorable recommen- 
dations out of 56 applications? In part, the answer is that the Congress 
has failed to establish definite criteria for the Commission to follow 
in arriving at decisions. But primarily the answer is that the Com- 
mission, in considering the effect of increased imports on production, 
profits, and employment, has consistently held that an industry is 
deemed to include, for purposes of escape-clause relief, all the opera- 
tions of the constituent firm making the application, rather than only 
those operations that are directly related to the production of the 
product identified in the escape-clause applic ‘ation. 

This interpretation of what constitutes an “industry” has directly 
served to nullify the intent of the Congress to give needed tariff relief. 

How closely has the President followed what we must presume to 
be the expert recommendations of the Tariff Commission? Of the 
12 favorable Commission recommendations, 7 were unanimous deci- 
sions and included 

(a) Women's fur-felt hats and hat bodies. 
(b) Hatter's fur. 

(c) Dried figs. 

(d) Tobacco pipes and bowls. 

(e) Screen-printed silk scarves. 

(f) Lead and zinc. 

(g) Alsike-clover seed. 


Four were 4-to-2 decisions and included — 
(a) Garlic. 
(b Watches, movements, and parts (first investigation). 
(c) Watches, movements, and parts (second investigation). 
(d) Scissors and shears. 

One was a 3-to-2 decision and was made with respect to ground-fish 
fillets. 

Tn only five instances did the President follow the recommendations 
of the United States Tariff Commission. These five favorable actions 
by the President involved the following: 

Four products which the Commission unanimously believed 
needed relief. They included 

(a) Women’s fur-felt hats and hat bodies, 

(6) Hatter’s fur. 

(c) Dried figs. 

(d) Alsike-clover seed. 

2. The other product—watches, movements, and parts (second 
investigation)—involved a favorable recommendation decided by a 
4-to-2 vote of the Commission. 

In other cases the President failed to grant relief, even though by 
unanimous vote, the Tariff Commission had recommended such 
action, These included— 

(1) Tobacco pipes and bowls. 
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(2) Sereen-printed silk scarves. 
(3) Lead and zinc. 


Likewise, he refused relief with respect to three 4-to-2 decisions and 
one 3-to-2 recommendation, which, respectively, involved— 
(1) Garlic. 
(2) Watches, movements, and parts (first investigation). 
(3) Scissors and shears. 
(4) Ground-fish fillets (second investigation). 


In these cases, despite the recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, an expert body, the President held to the contrary that serious 
injury to the domestic industry had not been established. 

It is absolutely useless for the Congress of the United States to create 
an expert body that is largely investigational in nature and designed 
to lead to expert recommendation for administrative action in areas 
where it has delegated to the executive branch extensive authority, 
as it has done with respect to trade and tariff matters. 

A typical case in which the effect of delegating too much authority 
to Executive discretion, concerning the escape clause in trade agree- 
ments, is well illustrated by the Screen Printed Silk Scarves case, an 
instance in which the President refused to act favorably on a unani- 
mous recommendation of the Commission. The original application 
for investigation was filed on April 14, 1952; the hearing date was 
set for February 24, 1953—nearly 10 months later. The Tariff 
Commission rendered its decision on April 13, 1953, and recommended 
to the President that tariff rates be increased to 65 cents. Three 
months later, on June 10, 1953, the President asked the Commission 
to restudy the case. Fourteen months later on August 6, 1954, the 
Commission sent to the President a second unanimous recommenda- 
tion for relief. Yet on December 23, 1954, the President, in spite 
of two unanimous recommendations for relief, held, in denying relief 
to the industry, that no basis of injury could be found. 

By the time the President rendered his final denial there was no 
screen-printed-silk-scarf industry in the United States. During the 
2 years and 4 months that elapsed from the date of the original appli- 
cation to that upon which the Tariff Commission made its second 
favorable recommendation, 11 of the 13 domestic producers of screen- 
printed-silk scarves went out of business. The other two domestic 
producers closed down in the 5% months between the date of the 
Commission’s second recommendation and the President’s denial of 
relief in which he accurately reported that he could find no basis of 
injury to a domestic industry. At the time of his report, there was 
no domestic silk-scarf industry. 

It is quite evident that the pendulum of responsibility for escape 
clause actions must swing toward greater control by the Congress. 
This is a portion of its constitutional authority which should be re- 
called from the executive branch. At the same time, it should be 
made clear that we cannot, with respect to the general responsibility 
for negotiating trade and tariff matters, return to the cumbersome 
and slow procedure under which the Congress in the early 1900’s 
sought to write detailed tariff legislation. 

1e proposed Watkins amendments to the bill H. R. 1, to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into trade agreements under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, are designed to accomplish 
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the objectives which the committee report deems essential with respect 
to our foreign trade program. 

Section 3 (a) and (c) of the proposed amendment, by extending the 
trade-agreements program, as requested by the President, would give 
authority to the President, for a 2-year period, to— 

1. Reduce tariff rates on selected commodities by not more than 
5 percent per year for 2 years. 

2. Reduce any tariff rates in excess of 50 percent to that level 
over a 2-year period. 

3. Reduce, by not more than one-half over a 2-year period, 
the tariff rates in effect on January 1, 1945, on articles which are 
not now being imported or which are being imported only in 
negligible quantities. 

The administrative facilities and services of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, under the direction of the President, 
would be continued for the negotiation of trade agreements. The fact 
remains that the actual negotiation with regard to the thousands of 
items covered by trade agreements and tariff legislation is better 
handled by the executive branch of the Federal Government than by 
the Congress. 

Section 3 (d) of the proposed amendment would require the President 
to submit an annual report on the operation of the trade agreements 
program to the Congress which must include— 

1. Information regarding new negotiations. 

2. Modifications made in duties and import restrictions of the 
United States. 

3. Reciprocal concessions obtained. 

4. Modifications of existing trade agreements in order to 
effectuate more fully the purposes of the trade agreements legis- 
lation, including the incorporation therein of escape clauses. 

5. Other pertinent information and data. 


Section 5 (2) of the proposed amendment to H. R. 1 would require the 
United States Tariff Commission to submit a report to the Congress 
on all “peril point” investigations 

The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, requires 
the President, before entering into negotiations concerning any pro- 
posed foreign-trade agreement under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 

1930, as amended, to furnish the United States Tariff Commission 

with a list of all articles imported into the United States. Upon 

receipt of this list, the Tariff Commission shall make a study and 
report to the President with respect to each article— 

l. The limit to which such modification, imposition, or con- 
tinuance may be extended without causing or threatening severe 
injury to the domestic industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive articles. 

2. Whether or not increased duties or additional import restric- 
tions are required to avoid serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive articles and, if so, the 
minimum increases in duties or import restrictions required. 


Section 5 would require the Tariff Commission to transmit such a 
report to the Congress as well as to the President. 

The proposed amendment would amend section 6 (a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 so as to provide that no reduction 
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of tariff rates or any other concession shall be permitted to continue in 
effect when— 

1. Importation, or prospective importation, of increased quan- 
tities of any product upon which such a concession has been granted 
under a trade agreement causes or threatens serious import injury 
to the domestic industry producing either like or directly com- 
peting products. 

Heretofore it has not been spelled out clearly that relief is to be 
granted from the effects of concessions given under trade agreements. 

Section 7 (c), (f), and (i) of the proposed amendment directs that 
should the Tarif Commission find that the importation or prospective 
importation of any product, upon which a concession has been granted 
under a trade agreement, results in or threatens serious import injury 
to the domestic industry producing either like or directly competitive 
products, it shall find and declare the extent to which and the time for 
which the following actions are nece Ssary in order to prevent or re medy 
such injury: 

1. Permanent withdrawal of the concession shall be made; 

2. Modification of the concession; 

3. Suspension of the concession in whole or in part; 

4. Limitation of the quantity of the product which may enter 
or withdraw from warehouse for consumption; or 

5. Any combination of these four items. 

The Tariff Commigsion’s findings would be contained in a plan for 
their implementation which must be transmitted to both Houses of 
the Congress on the same day and while both are in session. The 
provisions of any plan transmitted shall take effect on the expiration 
of the first period of 60 days of continuous session of the Congress, 
following the date on which the plan is transmitted to it unless, 
between the date of transmittal and the expiration of the 60-day 
period, either House of the Congress, by affirmative vote of a majority 
of its authorized membership, passes a-resolution stating that it does 
not favor the plan. An essential step in bringing the tariffmaking 
process back into equilibrium again is to reserve to the Congress, 
which is more representative of the will of the people, final decision 
in controversial areas of our national trade and tariff program. 

After concluding its investigations and hearings, should the Tariff 
Commission find that relief is not necessary, it shall likewise make 
and transmit to the Congress a report of its findings and conclusions. 


Specific criteria are established upon which the Tariff Commission is to 
ase its findings under escape-clause proceedings by section ? (d) of 
the proposed amendment to H. R. 1 
The Tariff Commission is directed to consider any of the following 
factors as constituting import injury with respect to a domestic 
article when caused, or threatened to be caused, in whole or in part 
by the importation of competitive imported articles: 
(1) Unemployment, layoffs, or curtailment of workweek; 
(2) Reduction in actual or relative wages, including reduction 
of fringe benefits enjoyed in lieu of wages; 
(3) Decline in prices or sales; 
(4) Rising inventory; 
(5) Decline in profits of, or operation at a loss by, the manu- 
facturer, producer, grower, or wholesaler; 
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(6) In the case of an agricultural product, a return to the 
grower or producer below the established parity price for such 
product; 

(7) Decline in flow of investment into plant expansion, new 
— or other improvements; 

(8) Decline in proportionate share of the domestic market 
enjoyed by the domestic article; 

(9) Increase in the importation of like or directly competitive 
—— articles accompanied by unused, but available and suit- 
able, capacity to produce, manufacture, or grow domestic articles; 

(10) Inability to meet promotion, advertising, and customer 
services provided for a like or directly competitive imported 
article, to the extent that such inability is due to the lower landed 
costs of the imported article or to payments from foreign sources 
not included in the landed cost of the imported article; and 

(11) In the case of any natural-resource industry or to any 
—— determined to be essential to the national security by 
the National Security Council, a productive capacity of the 
domestic industry which is less than the peacetime requirements 
of the domestic market for the article produced or manufactured 
by the domestic industry, plus a reasonable reserve over and 
above peacetime requirements for emergency use. 

By providing such criteria, the Congress can insure that its policies 
with respect to escape-clause actions are carried out as intended. 


For pur poses of esca pe clause proceedings a defin ition of an industry Ls 
provided by section 7 (e) of the proposed amendment to H. R. 1 

Where a particular business enterprise is engaged in operations 
involving more than one such industry, or more than one such segment 
of a single industry, the Commission shall distinguish or separate the 
respective operations of such business enterprise for the purpose of 
— mining import injury. 

A domestic industry is held to include only those operations that 
relate directly to the production of the products under investigation, 


WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT! 


Inasmuch as the President's letter of transmittal accompanying his 
report recommended that 
our partnership policies of water resource development should be further imple- 
mented by appropriate congressional and local action: 
it is to be regretted that the committee failed to endorse specifically 
this program, while its report treated several related aspects. 

In the semiarid West, the development of water resources is abso- 
lutely essential, not only to agriculture, but also to industrial develop- 
ment, community growth, and general physical and economic well- 
being. In these days, such water development also is needed for 
reasons of civil defense, since if this country seriously considers shifting 
strategic industries, and military installations into that natural moun- 
tain defense bastion, deve ‘lopment of additional water supplies is an 
absolute and primary prerequisite. 

These factors were recognized by the President in his recommenda- 
tions to the committee, and he had preceded those suggestions by 
making specific estimates in his budget message of January 17, 1955. 


1 Senator Flanders has certain reservations to this section. 
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Contingent allocations were made for initial construction of several 
partnership water resources projects. 

One of the largest water resource developments recommended by 
the President was the Colorado River storage project, a basinwide, 
long-range development program of primary importance to four 
States—Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

This project has been in a planning status for many years, at a cost 
of approximately $10 million which had accrued to the 4 4 States named 
from revenues allocated to them from Hoover Dam power receipts, 
Several large projects are virtually ready for construction, and plans 
for others could be completed and held in readiness in case the need 
develops for accelerated public works, as recommended in sections 10 
and 11 of the committee report. Furthermore, unlike most public 
works, the projects contemplated under the Colorado River storage 
project are reimbursable in nature. Revenue from irrigation districts, 
communities, and power users in the four-State area, will return to the 
Government the full construction costs of this project, with interest 
on the power and community water features. 

The committee in its report expressed— 
concern with distressed conditions which persist in certain industries and regions, 
even under conditions of an expanding economy. 


The four-State upper Colorado River Basin contains many mining 
communities in such distressed areas, essentially in coal and lead-zinc 
mining districts and processing centers, where mineral production 
has been heavily curtailed or eliminated. 

Many of these communities are one-industry towns, so the solution 
to their immediate economic problem goes far beyond the “retraining,”’ 
“Joans and technical assistance’ recommended in section 12 of the 
committee report. If their distress continues, the Nation not only 
may lose essential producers of defense materials, but entire com- 
munities may have to be relocated and a new rash of mining and 
mineral processing ghost towns will have been created. 

If this area, however, can gain access to needed water and hydro- 
power now possible through the proposed Colorado River storage 
project, many of these communities may be able to attract other 
industries which not only will help solve local economic problems, 
but also will help retain trained miners and organized communities 
accessible to those vital defense mineral producing centers. 


TAX POLICY 


One of the major recommendations made by the President in the 
economic report was that the Congress postpone the reduction in the 
corporate income tax and certain excise taxes which are scheduled to 
take place on April 1, 1955, and that reductions in personal income 
taxes not be made at this time. This recommendation seems to be 
justified by the budget estimates presented by the President to the 
Congress. 

The administrative budgets for the current fiscal year and for fiscal 
1956 show deficits of $4.5 billion and $2.4 billion, respectively. The 
cash budget, which reflects receipts from and payments to the public. 
for the same 2-year period is closer in balance, with a deficit of $2.4 
billion for the current fiscal year and a surplus of $0.6 billion for 
fiscal 1956. 
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These budget estimates, however, are based upon several assump- 
tions, which if they do not hold true would result in greater deficits. 
For example, they assume that the Department of Defense will 
succeed in effecting the $1% billion savings in expenditures which have 
not been allocated in the budget among departmental programs and 
upon estimates of corporate and individual incomes, at present tax 
rates. 

Should the scheduled reductions in the corporate tax rate from 
52 to 47 percent be made as scheduled on April 1, 1955, there 
will obviously be a very significant increase in the administrative 
budget deficit for the 1956 fiscal year. This would convert the cash 
budget surplus into a deficit, since the tax reduction would result in a 
loss of about $1.2 billion in that same fiscal vear. Other scheduled 
reductions on excises such as liquor, tobacco, gasoline, and automobiles 
would cost an additional $0.8 billion. 

The House of Representatives’ version of the income-tax reduction 
bill would, it is estimated, reduce governmental revenues $815 million 
in fiscal 1956 and $2.2 billion in the next fiscal year. 

In the light of these facts, it appears to be sound publie polic; y for 
the country to bring Federal cash receipts and cash expenditures 
into balance. Especially is this action needed at this time, since our 
economy is currently operating at rather high levels and a recovery 
from the contraction of last vear is well underway with considerable 
upward force and momentum. Since governmental expenditures are 
continuing at a high level, it does appear that the fiscal needs of the 
Government will not permit reductions this year from our present 
tax rates. 

However, as the President’s report indicated: 

Fortunately, with our economy continuing to expand, we can look forward to 


larger Federal revenues from existing tax rates. This, together with further 

economies in expenditures, should make possible next year another step in the 

reduction of taxes. Congress might then consider enacting a general, though 

modest, reduction in taxes and, at the same time, continue the program which 
i 


was begun last vear of reducing barriers to the free flow of funds into risk-taking 
and job-creating investments (p. 49). 


COMMITTEE STAFF 


I wish to thank publicly the committee staff director, Grover W. 
Ensley, and the committee clerk, John W. Lehman, as well as other 
staff members, who have exhibited a zeal for impartiality and objec- 
tivity in their work, and who have been most cooperative in assisting 
the minority members of the committee. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE CURTIS 


I concur in the committee report. However, I feel a supplemental 
statement is needed to clarify a few points in the re port and point 
up certain additional economic factors which I believe are basic to 
our present-day economy. Inasmuch as whatever supplemental views 
have been expressed by my colleagues were neither submitted to the 
committee nor myself, I have no comments to make on them. 

The committee report discusses a decline in farm income. The 
matter of immediate concern to our people is per capita farm income, 
not total farm income as long as farm production continues to rise 
and meet the demands of our population. Per capita farm income 
has increased in the past few months and seems to be rising. Farm 
population is continuing to decline which lies at the base of the 
foregoing economic fact. Of course, in a proper appraisal of the 
economics of our society the ratio of farm income to national income 
is an important factor. However, the ratio has been declining since 
pre-Revolutionary days as our society has continued to industrialize. 
I believe we can expect the ratio to continue to decline. What is of 
immediate concern, however, is the fact that per capita farm income 
has not been rising to the same extent that per capita national income 
has. 

I believe the overall tax rate in our society has gone beyond the 
point of diminishing return and even with the recent tax reductions 
and revisions the normal growth of our economy is being restricted. 
The statements of governmental witnesses and economists appearing 
before the joint committee as well as the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, seem to indicate an obliviousness to the possibility that the 
retention of high tax rates is not only causing economic damage but is 
likewise defeating the professed objective of obtaining necessary 
revenues. 

I believe it is important to emphasize that inflation is a form of 
taxation, indirect and hidden. It is a tax upon the consumer with no 
exemptions or graduations. Continued deficit financing means a con- 
tinuation of this form of taxation which I believe proper study will 
reveal is the form potentially most dangerous and damaging to any 
society. This form of tax should and can be eliminated at once. 

Tax take can be increased even though rates are decreased by 
expanding the tax base. In 1929 the ratio of private capital invest- 
ment to governmental capital investment was 9 to 1. By 1952 this 
ratio had declined to less than 5 to 1.' Essentially private capital 
investment is the tax base of a society. By switching human en- 
deavor from Government capitalization to private capitalization the 
following things are accomplished: 

Government capitalization (debt) is reduced. 

The tax base is increased. 

Competition is substituted for governmental cost accounting 
me appropriation procedures as a method of controlling efficiency 
and administration to social needs. 


! Conclusions based upon Facts and Figures on Government Finaneing, 1953-54, by the Tax Foundation, 
table 16, estimated national wealth in eurrent 1929 dollars. 
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4. The personnel is returned to the free labor market where the 
rights to organize and bargain collectively are regained. 

The personnel operates under a system more suited to 
efficient production in that it is freed from the restrictive features 
of civil service made necessary to protect against the greater 
evils of spoils politics. 

6. Federal expenditures are reduced (so substantially that the 
budget can be balanced), 
This indicates that greater efforts should be made to move Govern- 
ment out of, and to keep Government from moving into, all human 
endeavors except those which by analysis and reappraisal require 
governmental operation. 
The rise in the stock market comes directly from our tax structure. 
For several vears corporation expansions have been financed more and 
more from bank borrowings and bonds and less and less from new 
stock issues—equity financing. In fact, many corporations have 
called in capital stock pro rata and refinanced through bonds or bank 
borrowing. "The reason for this action by corporate management is 
as follows: Earnings on bond or note financing escapes the 52-percent 
corporate income tax while earnings from equity financing pay the 
52-percent tax. The stockholder in the higher income brackets prefers 
to have equity investment in a corporation that expands through bond 
and note financing because added to the normal growth of the company 
is the savings of the 52-percent corporate tax. His equity investment 
reflects this growth in terms of capital gain which is taxed at only 25 
percent instead of a maximum of 87 percent. The higher income 
bracket taxpayer, furthermore, does not need regular dividends for 
income to take care of his consuming needs, and prefers the corpora- 
tion to plow back earnings, thus escaping the maximum 87-percent 
tax and paying only a 25-percent tax when he takes his capital gain. 

Thus corporations have been increasing in wealth while their equity 
investment base remains the same or has been lessened. So the supply 
of available equity investment has not kept pace with demand, 
particularly when threats of further inflation increase the normal 
demand. (Equity investment along with investment in real and 
personal property alone escapes the tax of inflation.) The individual 
stock shares which represent a given percentage of the equity value 
of the corporate assets have indeed increased in real value. To a 
large extent the stock market is reflecting an appreciation on the part 
of the investing public of the real values of the equity shares. But 
it is the higher income bracket taxpayer who can afford to compete 
in the market for the limited supply of equity capital. 

It was to check this trend that the tax dividend credit was included 
in the recent tax-revision bill. It was the reasoning of the Ways and 
Means Committee that the tax incentive to corporate management to 
finance through bonds and notes instead of equity investment had to 
be lessened. The original thought was to do the equalizing at the 
corporate level, but in considering the mechanics required, the simi- 
larity to the retained earnings tax became apparent and the unhappy 
experience with the economic effects of this tax suggested applying 
the equalization at the stockholder level. Certainly corporate man- 
agement would prefer equity financing to debt financing if the tax 
treatments were somewhat equalized, because in event of poor busi- 
ness conditions dividend declarations can be passed up, while payment 
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of debt interest could not. From a Federal revenue standpoint, it is 
obvious if more corporation financing is done through stock issue 
instead of bonds and notes, the Federal tax take will be greater even 
after deducting the loss from the tax dividend credit, e. g., $1 billion 
6-percent bond issue yields $60 million annual earnings, which is 
deducted from the 52-percent tax. The same $1 billion financed 
through stock issue yield $31.2 million in revenue. 

The only question is whether the tax dividend credit has been suffi- 
cient incentive to corporate management to finance through new stock 
issues. Certainly the demagoguery on this complicated and difficult 
matter has badly hurt an intelligent understanding of it by the people 
and their representatives in Congress. As is frequently the case, 
the demagog hurts the most the very people he professes to be 
helping. 

More equity financing produces (1) healthier corporation financial 
structures, (2) more revenue for the Government, (3) more inflation 
tax-free investment for more people. (In simple language, the little 
fellow has a fairer chance to invest in good common stock.) 

6. Today very little machinery and equipment—or buildings—-wear 
out. Most are junked because of obsolescence. This is a present day 
and brand new economic fact and deserves basic consideration in 
present day economic thinking. The subjects of technological ım- 
provements and automation are allied subjects but they are old eco- 
nomic forces and not the same as obsolescence. The new provisions in 
regard to depreciation in the recent tax revision bill reflect some think- 
ing on this matter but more study and understanding are needed. 


Again, demagoguery has badly hurt public understanding of the 
economic implications of this problem. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Marca 1, 1955. 
The Honorable Paut H. Dovetas, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Dovatas: Transmitted herewith are committee 
staff materials on the economic outlook for 1955. Also attached, at 
your request, are staff memoranda on other subjects related to the 
committee’s report. 

A recent report, Business and Economie Forecasting, published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, says: 

In spite of the enormous pitfalls and hazards of forecasting, the business execu- 
tive nevertheless must forecast. Even if he has little faith in forecasting, he is 
nevertheless constantly engaging in an art which he claims to be of dubious merit. 

As the chairman of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
has wisely stated: 

The Council could not very well function without making judgments, assump- 
tions, and projections concerning the economic future. Mueh of this estimating 
has been expressed in formal, arithmetical terms for the year 1955. The results 
of these intricate labors have been made available to the agencies of the Govern- 


ment that are especially concerned with the development of the President’s 
program. 


(See January 1955 hearings, p. 43.) 

While the question of whether economic projections are possible 
and necessary is thus academic, the advisability of publication by the 
executive branch of detailed economic assumptions underlying the 
President’s program continues to be debated. The committee staff 
has no intention of entering this controversy. 

The Congress also is called upon to make specific decisions with 
respect to Federal economic programs, and needs the same type of 
quantitative information required by policy planners in the executive 
branch. 

To supply these data to the committee, the staff has followed the 
practice of previous years and compiled (a) projections of the levels of 
employment, production, and purchasing power for 1955 “needed to 
carry out the policy declared * * [in the Employment Act]," and 
(b) projections of the ‘foreseeable trends” of economic activity for 
1955 which are believed to be consistent with the outlook assumptions 
underlying the President’s Economic Report and the Budget. 

During the recent committee hearings on the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report, there was a high degree of unanimity among repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, academic, and research groups sup- 
porting the usefulness of these quantitative projections as a basis 
for intelligent analysis of policy alternatives. Dr. William F. Butler, 
economic consultant to the Chase National Bank of New York, 
for example, stated: 


In my opinion, projections of past trends in employment, productivity, pro- 
duction and consumer and business purchasing power are invaluable for ana- 
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lytical purposes. You need to know what the economy’s potential is in order 
to understand where you stand at any given time. 

Dr. Martin Gainsbrugh, chief economist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, said: 


* * * T would recommend that the Joint Committee continue its [projection] 
work. * * * 


The Economic Report assures the Congress that “‘it is reasonable 
to expect” that the “maximum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power” objectives of the Employment Act will be approximately 
realized “within the coming year.” A number of witnesses before 
the committee, hesitating to accept this rate of recovery as probable, 
pointed to possible weaknesses in the economy later in the year. 

The cautious attitude of these witnesses, together with the qualifi- 
cations in the Economic Report, suggests that the Congress should 
be prepared to consider effective action to stimulate private economic 
activity later in 1955 and in 1956 if the present rise, sparked largely 
by automobile production, home building, and inventory reversal, 
should falter. 

One word of caution: While it is necessary to use detailed and precise 
figures in preparing a budget for the Nation which is internally con- 
sistent, it must be emphasized that the purpose of such a budget is to 
show the general order of magnitude and direction of possible major 
economic developments on the basis of stated assumptions. 

The accompanying materials will be amended with the latest data, 
until final printing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grover W. Ensuey, Staff Director. 





THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


In the January Economic Report of the President, the outlook for 
1955 is summed up in these words: 

With economic activity continuing to expand, it is reasonable to expect that 
the Nation's output within the coming year will approximate the goals of ‘‘maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchasing power” envisaged by the 
Employment Act.! 

These goals and expectations for the coming year are not spelled 
out in the Economic Report itself, nor were quantitative data supplied 
the committee by the Chairman of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers in response to questions by members of this committee.’ 
The committee staff, therefore, has compiled economic projections 
which are believed to be consistent with the outlook assumptions 
underlying the Economie Report and the Budget. These projections 
are compared with staff estimates of the levels of economic activity 
"needed" to achieve the “maximum” employment and production 
objectives of the Employment Act. 

rhe assumptions of the Economic Report and the Budget seem to 
imply an estimate of demand by Government, business, and consumers 
for goods and services totaling about $375 billion for 1955. Since the 
year started at an annual rate of about $365 billion, or less than the 
"maximum" employment and production level, this demand for 1955 
as a whole implies a rise to an annual rate of about $385 billion by the 
end of the year. Such a year-end rate, in the staff's judgment, would, 
perhaps, approximate that needed to satisfy the employment and pro- 
duction goals of the Employment Act. 

If realized, this expansion would be a substantial accomplishment. 
It would call for a continuance in succeeding quarters of a rate of 
advance in economic activity close to that prevailing since the third 
quarter of 1954. The consensus of views of the witnesses appearing 
before this committee a month ago was that this rate of acceleration 
might not be maintained. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the potential “maximum” em- 
ployment and production trend estimated by the committee staff for 
1954 and 1955, and the “assumed” rise implied in the Economic Report 
for the year 1955. 


PorentTIAL “Maximum” EMPLOYMENT AND PnopvcrioN DuniNa 1955 


The estimates of employment and production needed during cal- 
endar 1955 to carry out the objectives of the Employment Act are 
founded upon the long-run projections in the staff's report, Potential 
Economic Growth of the United States During the Next Decade; 
supplemented by testimony received at the recent committee hear- 
ings. The assumptions are: 

! Economic Report of the President, January 1955 (cited hereafter as Economic Report), p. 24. 

2 See hearings on the January 1955 Economic Report of the President, before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, 84th Cong., Ist sess. (cited hereafter as hearings), p. "43. 

3 Joint Committee um Materials Prepared for the Joint Committee on the Economic Report by the 


committee staff, 83d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 4-9. 
i The hearings held on the January 1955 Economic Report of the President. 
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Potential "Maximum" Gross National Product Compared 
to Actual Calendar 1954, and "Assumed" Rise in 
Calendar 1955 Implied in the Economic Report 


Billions of Dollars 
430 


420 
410 
400 
390 
380 
370 
360 


350 
1954 1955 


Source: Department of Commerce ond Stoff, Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report (See Tables !, 2, ond 3) 


General assumptions 

(1) International conditions will not change in a manner which 
will cause any marked change in the presently contemplated Federal 
Government's demand for goods and services, including the size of 
the Armed Forces. 

(2) Both supply and demand estimates are stated in 1954 prices 
in order to show changes in real terms. 

Specific production assumptions 

(1) The total labor force will increase about 700,000 between 1954 
and 1955.* 

(2) Armed forces will decline by about 340,000, from an average 
of 3.3 million in 1954 to 3.0 million in 1955. About 275,000 of those 
released by the Armed Forces may be expected to stay in the labor 
force seeking civilian jobs.* 

(3) The civilian labor force, therefore, will increase almost a million 
between 1954 and 1955.’ 

5 See statement by Aryness Joy Wickens, Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, hearings, January 26, 
1955, p. 118. 


® See Wickens, hearings, op. cit., p. 118. 
7 Ibid, p. 118. 
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(4) Unemployment is assumed to average about 4 percent of the 
civilian labor force... This assumption would mean, on an unadjusted 
basis, a seasonal swing from a high of about 3 million in February to 
a low of about 2 million in October 1955. Actual unemployment 
in February 1955 [3. 4 mel was above this 3 million because the 
economy started the year with unused resources. 

(5) Agricultural idt nt will slowly decline while private non- 


agricultural employment and total civilian Government employment 


rise.? 
(6) I: — hours of work will decline slightly less than 1 


percent per ye: 
(7) Output per man-hour is assumed to increase about 3 percent 
per year in agriculture, and about 2.5 percent in private nonagricultural 


industries.” 

The above assumptions imply a rise in gross national product from 
a potential of about $369 billion in 1954 (about $12 billion more than 
was actually attained) to a potential of $380 billion in 1955. (See 
table 1.) The year-end rate would be about $385 billion. This is a 
projection of the potential output if “maximum” employment and 
production objectives are attained. It is not a forecast of the demand 
for gross national product which will actually develop. 


§ These assumed unemployed persons wonul * be largely new entrants into the labor force, the frictional 
unemployed (i. e., those in process of changing jobs), and those shifting to new industries or occupations 
because of technological advances. The use of this assumption does not imply 
necessarily believes that this level of unemployment is “tbe level” consistent with the goals of the 
Employment Act. Such a determination would be a value judg ment beyond the scope of staff r spon- 
sibilities. However, such data as are available suggest that unemployment in years not marked by war 
or severe recession has averaged close to 4 percent of the 

* See Wickens, hearings, op. cit., p. 118 

© These are rates of change which correspond to the long-term trend. Actual changes in any particu 
year-to-year comparison may be somewh greater or smaller 1 g upon a variety of factors reflecting 
the way in which our flexible economy adapts itself to c g demand e of agriculture, 
particularly, the change for any ini vidi il vear may differ from the assumed 3 percent because ¢ 
temporary departures of growing conditions ft ym average or Government restrictions on crop acreage. 


that the committee staff 


civilian labor force. 
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TaBLE 1.—Potential *mazimum" gross national product, calendar years 1954 and 
1955 





1954 


j —— | 
| ADR "| Potential ! | 


1955 
potentia] ! 


E 
| 
| 


Population (in millions): 
Total. 
14 years and over... 


Total labor force (in millions)... 


Armed Forces » 
Civilian labor force. 


Unemployment 
.. Percent of civilian labor force. . 
Employed (total 

Private... 


Agricultural. .. 
Nonagricultural 


to | 269 | 1 


Government—C ivilian ? 


Private: 
Average annual hours: 
Agricultural... 
Nonagricultural 


Output per man-hour: 
Agricultural... $1. 340 | 315 | $1. 355 
Nonagricultural — 3. 17: $3. 300 


Gross national product (billions of 1954 dollars): | 
Private (total) e ý 325, $349 


Agricultural. ......-. 21.1 4 21 
Nonagricultural......... ad 5 328. 0 


Government (total)§_......- — 31.6 31.0 


TEM a c A dal qiie n —— | 35 380. 0 


1 The estimates are consistent with those shown in the staff study, Potential Economic Growth of the 
United States During the Next Decade, table 1, p. 19. 

? See Wiekens, hearings, p. 118. 

+ Total civilian Government employees less the estimated number reported in Government but actually 
working in business-type enterprises publicly owned, such as the post office and publicly owned power 
systems. 

4 Actual agricultural gross national product was above the long-term trend in 1954 and, in fact, was 
above the projected trend for 1955. This was reflected in the excess of production over demend which 
increasea farm inventories, including those held by the CCC, Obviously, agricultural] production could 
be expanded substantially above the potential, or long-term trend, if some emergency or changed condi 
tions, created a need for such a use of resources. 

5 Compensation of general Government employees. 


NOTE.— Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: Actuals: Department of Commerce; potentials by staff, Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. 


AssuMED DEMAND FoR NATIONAL Propuction Durine 1955 


The estimates of demand for goods and services during calendar 
1955 reflect outlook assumptions contained in executive branch state- 
ments or the staff’s understanding of what would be consistent with 
the analysis in the President’s Economic Report and Budget. 
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Government demands for goods and services 

(1) Federal Government purchases of goods and services are as- 
sumed to amount to $47.3 billion in calendar 1955, down $2.7 billion 
from 1954.” 

(2) State and local government purchases are expected to increase 
at about the rate of recent years, or up about $2 billion over the 


calendar 1954 level. 


[Billions of 1954 dollars] 


f 
Actual, 1954 | Fstimated, 


| 
Demand for gross national product | 


Government...... 
(LU 00 PUPPI SM ETE NOIRES Diete ko ABICH CE NP qe ons RU ge s 


National security 


«> 


State and local............... 








Business demand 
(1) Funds available to business for investment (other than realized 
from stock issues and borrowing) are assumed to increase reflecting— 
(a) An increase in corporate profits before taxes to about $38.5 


billion in calendar 1955; ? 


u This estimate was derived from statement by Louis J. Paradiso, Chief Statistician, Office of Busines- 
Economies, U. 8. Department of Commerce, hearings, pp. 57-59. Ona fiscal year basis, Mr. Paradiso sums 


marized official budget estimates as follows: 


Federal Government receipts and expenditures, fiscal years 1953-56 


MICHIGAN LIBRARI 


[Billions of dollars] 


| 
| Fiscal years 


Actual | Estimated 


1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 





Administrative budget: | | 
— —————— | $64.8 | $64.7 
Expenditures... Boo LEE IUE Jie A DA 74.3 67.8 | 


Surplus......... 





UNIVERSITY Oi! 


Cash budget: 
NENNEN Lio Cile qx dint atipéhus a 69.0 | 68.2 


Surplus 


National income accounts: 


1 In addition to purchases of goods and servíces this item includes transfer payments, net interest, 
subsidies, and current surplus of Government enterprises, 

Note.— Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 

Source: Administrative and cash budget data for 1954-56 from The Budget of the United States 


Government for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1956; 1953 data from 'The Budget for fiscal year 1955. 
National income accounts data from the U. S. Department of Commerce; estimates for 1955 and 


1956 are based on the estimates in The Budget for fiscal year 1956. 
8 Assumption underlying revenue estimatesin the President's Budget of January 1955. See letter of M. 


B. Folsom, Under Secretary of the Treasury, hearings, pp. 1146-47. 
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(b) Present tax rates on corporate profits as recommended in 
the President's budget message; and 

(c) A further rise in capital consumption allowances, especially 
for those businesses taking advantage of changes in depreciation 
rules under the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(2) Residential nonfarm construction in calendar 1955 is assumed 
to average $1.7 billion above calendar 1954." 

(3) Business investment in new plant and equipment in calendar 
1955 is assumed to exceed slightly the 1954 rate of such outlays." 

(4) In view of increases in other demands, it is assumed that there 
will be an accompanying net increase in inventories in calendar 1955 
of $1.5 billion compared to a liquidation of $3.7 billion in 1954." 

(5) Net foreign investment is assumed to be close to $0.6 billion in 


calendar 1955. 
[Billions of 1954 dollars] 


Estimated, 
1055 


Demand for gross national product | Actual, 1954 


Business.... 


Residential nonfarm eonstruction 
Other private construction 
Producers' durable equipment 

Net change in business inventories 
Net foreign investment : 


Consumer demand 

(1) Disposable personal income is calculated to increase from 
$253.5 billion in calendar 1954 to $264.7 billion in calendar 1955. 
This rising trend is based on— 

(a) The Treasury’s assumption that personal income in cal- 
endar 1955 will average $298.5 billion compared to $286.5 billion 
in calendar 1954."® 

(6) Present tax rates and Government transfer payments as 
set forth in the President’s budget. 

(2) Personal savings are assumed to be about 7.7 percent of dis- 
posable personal income in calendar 1955, the same as the average of 
calendar 1954. This seems to be consistent with the analysis in the 
Economic Report, though it does not contain any definite statement on 
the outlook for personal savings.” 

(3) On the basis of the above assumptions, consumer expenditures, 
therefore, are estimated to continue to rise from about $234 billion in 
calendar 1954 to about $244 billion in calendar 1955. 


18 See forecast of construction expendituresin calendar 1955, prepared jointly by the Departmentsof Labor 
and Commerce,released November 16, 1954. (Reproduecedin Construction, Department of Labor, Novem- 
ber-December, 1954, pp. 4-5.) 

“The McGraw-Hill survey of industrial capital spending plans for 1955, released November 5, 1954, 
indicated intentions to spend about 5 percent less for new plant and equipment in 1955 than tn 1954. How- 
ever, the statement of Dexter M. Keezer, vice president and director, department of economics of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., at the hearings indicated that a recheck of such plans indicated very little change 
between the 2 years. Other evidence, including new orders for machine tools and contracts for industrial 
and commercial building, are more optimistic. The staff, therefore, has assumed a slight rise in 1955 over 
1954. Dr. Keezer’s analysis will be found in hearings, pp. 113, 127-129. The Economic Report was also 
optimistic—for example, see pp. V, 24. 

!! Economie Report, p. 24; and Keezer, hearings, pp. 120-180. Mr. Keezer’s estimate was slightly higher 
than assumed here. 

% Assumption on which revenue estimates in the President's budget are based. See letter of M. B. Fol- 
som, hearings, pp. 1146-47. 

u The Economic Report, p. 24,says, however: “‘Further expansion of consumer spending may be expected 
as economic recovery cumulates.’’ This statementin the context of the report —* relates to inereased 
consumption growing out ofincreased personal income. 
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(Billions of 1954 dollars] 


Estimated, 


Demand for gross national product ! Actual, 1954 | 1955 
DU. 


Consumer: 
Disposable personal income 


Savings: 
Amount. 


Percent of disposable personal income 
Expenditures.. MUR BA 


Durable goods.. Adds 
Nondurable goods. 
Services.. . 


The preliminary findings of the 1955 Survey of Consumer Finances 
were released March 14, 1955, by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. The results 
indicate that consumers view their current financial situation a little more favor- 
ably than a year ago, and about as favorably as in early 1953. They appear to 
be more optimistic than a year ago about their own income prospects and the 
general business outlook. 


Tue Nation’s Economic BvpGET FoR 1955 


The foregoing estimates of demand for goods and services have 
been combined by the committee staff into a Nation’s economic 
budget, showing consolidated accounts for 1954 (actual) and 1955 
(estimated), covering personal, business, and Government sectors— 
including income, expenditures, and savings or dissavings for each. 
This statement is shown in table 2. The concepts are those of the 
national-income accounts of the Department of Commerce. The 
summary table presents key information similar to that shown in a 
projected operating budget of a private business. 

The projection for 1955 of $375 billion gross national production, 
if achieved, would represent an increase of almost 5 percent from 1954. 
As shown in table 3, it would represent nearly a 5 percent increase in 
national income to $315 billion, and about a 4 percent increase in 
personal income. 

It would result in continued gradual reduction in unemployment 
while providing jobs to the expected 700,000 increase in the labor 
force. It would be accompanied by a'moderate advance in produc- 
tivity and an increase of about 2.5 percent in per capita consumption 
of goods and services. 

If attained, these increases would represent a substantial achieve- 
ment for the economy during calendar 1955, even though the average 
production level for the year would be somewhat below the potential 
previously suggested as needed if the objectives of the Employment 
Act are to be achieved. 


MICHIGAN LIDRARIES 
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TaBLe 2.—Summary of the Nation's economic budget on the basis of executive branch 
assumptions and statements as to the economic outlook, calendar years: Actual, 


1952—54; estimated, 1955 
[Billions of dollars] 


Actual Est! 
— mated, 
1953 1955 


Personal: 
Ineome: Total disposable. .. 


Expenditures 
Durable goods : 
Nondurable goods 
Services 


Total expenditures 


Savings (+-) ? 


Business: 
Income 
Undistributed corporate profits 
Capital consumption allowances 
Inventory valuation adjustment 


Total income 


Expenditures 
Residential nonfarm construction 
Other construction 
Producers durable equipment 
Change in business inventories 
Net foreign investment 


Total expenditures 
Dissavings (— 


Government 
Income: 
Personal tax and nontax payments 
Business tax and nontax payments 
Contributions for social insurance 
Less: Transfer payments ? 


Total income 


Expenditures: 
Federal... 


National security. 
Other. 


State and local. 
Total expenditures 
Dissavings (—) RO tete api e 


Statistical diserepaney (4-) or (—) 
Total gross national product. . . . 346.1 | 364. 9 357. | 


f 


! Estimates for 1955 reflect assumptions contained in executive branch statements o 
pretation as to what estimate would be consistent with the President's Budget and Economie Report 
The estimates assume that prices in 1955 will be about the same as in 1954 

? Personal savings in 1955 are estimated at 7.7 percent of disposable personal income, the same as in 1954 


compare’ to 8 percent in 1953 and 7.8 percent in 1952 
2 In addition to Government transfer payments as defined by the Department of Commerce, this item 


includes net interest, and subsidies, minus current surplus of Government enterprises 


r tbe staff's inter 


Nore.-—Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding, 
nt Committee 


Source: Actuals, 1952-54, Department of Commerce; estimates for 1955 by the staff, J 
the Economic Report 
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TABLE 3.— Relation of gross national product, net national product, national income, 
and personal income, calendar years: Actual, 1952-54; estimated, 1955 ' 


— of dolls ars] 


| Esti- 
Item | — — —— mated, 
| 1955 ! 


Gross national produet 
Less: Capital-consumption allowance 


Equals: Net national product 
Plus: Subsidies minus current surplus of Government enter- 
prise 
Less: 
Indirect business tax and nontax payments 
Business transfer payments 
Statistical discrepancy 


Equals: National Income 

Less: 

Corporate profits before taxes 

Corporate inventory valuation adjustment 

Contributions for social insurance 

Excess of wage accruals over disbursements 
Plus: 

Government transfer payments 

Net interest paid by Government 

Dividends 

Business transfer payments 


Equals: Personal income 
Less: Personal tax and nontax payments 


Equals: Disposable personal income 236. § 250. 53. 5 264. 7 


Less: Personal consumption expenditures ; 2 x 234. ( 244.2 


Equals: Personal savings ?. .... T 2 9.: 20. 5 


! Estimates for 1955 reflect explicit assumptions contained in executive branch statements or the staff's 
interpretation as to what estimate would be consistent with the President’s Economic Report and Budget 
The estimates assume that prices in 1955 will be about the same as in 1954. 

2 Assumptions on which revenue estimates in the President's Budget are based. See letter of M. B 
Folsom, hearings, pp. 1146-47. 

3 Personal savings in 1955 are estimated at 7.7 percent of disposable personal income, the same as in 
1954, compared to 8 percent in 1953, and 7.8 percent in 1952 

4It is assumed that the statistical discrepancy is the same in 1955 as in 1954. For a discussion of this 
item, see Economic Report, pp. 84-85. 


Nore.— Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: Actual 1952-54, Department of Commerce; estimates for 1955 by the staff, Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. 


WILL THE ECONOMY ÅCHIEVE THE EMPLOYMENT ÅcT GOALS IN 
1955? 


The President’s Economic Report expresses confidence that the 
economic levels needed to approximate the objectives of the Employ- 
ment Act will be achieved in 1955. The assumptions implicit in the 
Economic Report suggest a continuation of the recent rapid rate of 
increase in activity through the second half. Thus, a gross national 
product of $375 billion for 1955 as a whole implies a rise from an 
estimated annual rate of about $365 billion at the start of 1955 to 
about $385 billion by the end of 1955." 

The hearings of the committee developed testimony confirming this 
optimism. But the consensus of the testimony presented a month 
ago suggested that the rate of advance needed might not be achieved, 
particularly in the second half.?^ — , 


15 The 1955 year-end rate, which is generally in line with the staff's estimates of potential “maxim 


gross national product, probably agrees with the estimates of the goals of ‘maximum employment, pre oduc- 
tion, and purchasing power” underlying the Economic Report. See, for example, Economic Report, 


pp. 3-5, especially charts 1 and 2. 
!" For a summary of sentiment see, hearings, especially p. 110 ff. 
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Areas toward which a cautious attitude was exhibited include auto- 
mobiles, housing, inventories, business spending on plant and equip- 
ment, and agriculture. Some analysts point to the possibility of a 
modest decline in the second half rather than continued advance 
or even stability. They believe that production in some industries 
is being “bunched” in the early part of the year. Thus, instead of 
economic activity proceeding smoothly upward during the entire year 
and into 1956, an overacceleration is expected by these economists in 
the first half, followed by a modest correction later. 

It is to be hoped that business and consumer spending during the 
coming year will increase aggregate demand enough to permit ‘‘maxi- 
mum" employment and production. If demand does not rise suffi- 
ciently, however, the resulting failure to utilize available production 
resources may work itself out through one or some combination of the 
following: 

(1) A “‘voluntary” reduction in the labor force or a sidewise move- 
ment if, for example, married women and older persons accelerate their 
withdrawals or young people stay in school longer on the average. 

(2) A rise in unemployment. Between 1953 and 1954, below 
capacity use of resources resulted in a doubling of unemployment 
from 1.6 million to 3.2 million. 

An acceleration of the trend toward shorter average annual 
hours of work. 

(4) A reduction in the average gain in output per man-hour for the 
economy às à whole as a result of (a) shifts of workers to industry or 
occupations with lower output per man-hour,? and (b) operating in 
important industries at sufficiently low percentage of capacity to 
impair efficiency. Similar results appear to have occurred during the 
past year and overall output per man-hour probably increased by 
a — the long-run average rate. 

A reduction in prices such as normally occurs in a private com- 
siiis economy, when there is an excess of supply over demand, 
leading to an increase in the physical quantities demanded. 

(6) The balanced Federal cash budget anticipated by the Pres- 
ident in his January budget would become unbalanced since (a) the 
estimates of personal and corporate tax revenues rest on the assump- 
tion that the economy will achieve maximum production and pur- 
chasing power, and (b) some expenditures may rise above levels 
anticipated in the budget because of automatic flexibility provisions, 
such as those in the agricultural price support programs, unemploy- 
ment compensation, etc. These automatic compensating features 
of the Federal budget would operate as intended, in the desirable 
direction of counteracting such a failure of demand, but would shift 
the Federal cash budget in the direction of a deficit. 

This analysis of possible pessimistic factors in the outlook is not a 
forecast by the staff. It is only intended to reflect cautions expressed 
at recent committee hearings. 


” This may result either from changes in demand preferences by consumers, business, and Government, 
or from inadequate aggregate demand for national product 
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Economic Pouicy IF THE RECOVERY SHOULD FALTER LATER THIS 
YEAR 


It is impossible at this juncture to predict which course the economy 
will follow beyond mid-year; namely, whether it will continue upward 
to approximately “maximum” employment and production levels as 
the Economic Report believes it reasonable to expect, or level off, or 
decline. Action on the April 1 tax extensions, particularly excises, 
will have to be taken at a time when economic activity, seasonally 
adjusted, appears to be on the rise. 

If later in the spring and summer the economy shows signs of 
faltering, the Congress may wish to consider action to bolster consump- 
tion and investment. The Economic Report makes this point, 
stating, in part: 

The uncertainty of economic predictions requires that the Federal Government 
be prepared to adjust its policies promptly if economic events should not bear out 
current expectations.?! 

In reply to a question, the Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers amplifies this and states that the Economic Report— 

* * * concludes: (a) that they [economie forces] hold out the promise that we 
shall achieve a high and satisfactory level of employment and production within 
the eurrent vear, and (b) that if this expectation is not fulfilled the Government 
must be ready to revise its policies so as to help to bring this result about as 
promptly as feasible.” 

Such compensatory action is not to be confused with actions for 
improving basic programs of the Government for long-run economic 
stability and growth which are recommended in the President’s 
Economic Report, and which were suggested at the recent committee 
hearings—programs that should be considered and resolved irre- 
spective of economic trends this year. 

Prompt action to bolster a faltering economy could be taken in the 
following areas: 

1. Further credit ease.—Congressional action has been about ex- 
hausted in this area since authority has been delegated to the monetary 
authorities—the Federal Reserve and the Treasury—to take such steps 
as become necessary. 

2. Tax reductions.—The most immediately stimulating reductions 
would be in the areas of individual income taxes and excise taxes. 

3. Housing.—Stimulate middle- and low-income housing and slum 
clearance. ‘The public-housing program is largely at a standstill as a 
result of the private-housing boom and provisions of the law. These 
provisions could be relaxed and increased authorizations provided. It 
is recognized that actual expenditures under this program would not 
increase quickly, but the authorization would have immediate stimu- 
latig effects upon construction and related industries. 

Accelerate public works for schools, highways, and community de- 
— — this would be slow in terms of actual expenditures, 
but the indirect effects of the authorizations should have an immediate 
stimulating effect. 


?! Economic Report, pp. 24-25. 
? Hearings, p. 45. 
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APPENDIX A 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE Economic REPORT, 
March 9, 1955. 
Memorandum. 
To: Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman. 
From: Grover W. Ensley, staff director. 
Subject: Derivation of full-time equivalent unemployment. 

You have asked that the staff submit a memorandum on the relationship 
between reported unemployment and full-time equivalent unemployment, in- 
cluding those on temporary layoff, part time, and available for, but not actively 
seeking, job opportunities. After consulting with the Bureau of the Census, the 
following material on the derivation of the full-time equivalent of such under- 
employment is respectfully submitted. 

The Bureau of the Census reports on labor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment show as unemployed those who did not work at all during the survey week 
and who were looking for work.! Additional worktime may be lost by members 
of the working population from at least 3 sources: (1) Persons who are counted 
as employed even though they are not at work, particularly those on temporary 
layoffs (less than 30 days); (2) persons involuntarily working part time because 
of economic factors or because of the unavailability of full-time jobs; and (3) 
persons classified as “not in the labor force” because they do not report themselves 
as seeking work although they are available for employment if job opportunities 
existed. 

If we wish to measure the number of people who are either working or looking 
for work, the existing series present, on the whole, satisfactory estimates. On the 
other hand, these series are not designed as indicators of the degree to which there 
is maximum utilization of the labor force. "They, therefore, do not measure 
directly the amount of labor time lost which people were able and willing to make 
available to the market \ reasonably accurate and consistent set of estimates 
measuring this latter concept of full-time equivalent employment and unemploy- 
ment could be made by rather extensive estimating procedures. Maximum ac- 
curacy might involve obtaining some information not revealed by present surveys. 
On the other hand, fairly simple procedures can yield estimates of the equivalent 
full-time unemployment which illustrate the rough magnitudes involved and their 
relationship to present measurements of the unemployed by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

In brief, the estimates presented below take the unemployed as reported by the 
Census and to them add two elements: (1) temporary layoffs as reported by the 
Census, and (2) an estimate of the full-time unemployment which would be equiv- 
alent to the time lost by people working part time for economic reasons. The 
tabulation below shows the calculations involved: 

1 The Census concept also includes as unemployed those (@) who would have been looking for work except 
hat they were temporarily ill, (b) who were awaiting a call to jobs from which they were on indefinite 
layoff, or (c) who believed no work was available in their line of work or in the community. These 
"inactive" groups are included when survey respondents report these circumstances in reply to the regular 
questions. No specific inquiry is made to identify them so that some may be omitted from the unemployed 
count. 
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{In thousands] 


| 
| | 1954 
|Decem-' * uc Er LIA __| Febru 


Item ber ary 
1953 nate * No- | 1955 
| March; May ‘August weet Was 


(1) Unemployed (Census) 
(2 Temporary layoffs... 


PART-TIME WORKERS IN NONAGRICULTURAL INDUS- 
TRIES (CENSUS): WORKED LESS THAN 35 HOURS PER 
WEEK 


(3) Usually work full time at present job but worked 
part time because of economic factors ,2 1, 712 , 451 


(4) Man-hours equivalent to full-time work (37.5 
hours per week 7,213 | 64,200 | 5 54,413 | 48, 158 
(5 Man-hours actually worked 31, : 43, 550 . 286 | 37, 532 | 31, 932 


(6 Time lost (4—5 5. 816 ! 20, 650 , 764 881 | 16 
(7) Full-time equivalent unemployment (6 divided 


1 


by 37.5 hours per week 


(8) Usually work part time at present job but prefer 
and could accept full-time work 


Man-hours equivalent to full-time work 
hours per week) 
Man-hours actually worked 


Time lost (9—10 
Full-time equivalent unempk 
vided by 37.5 hours per week 


Total full-time equivalent 1 


(1+2+-7+12 


Computed fr 


ment of Commerce. 


Lines 4 and 9 show the total number of man-hours that woul 
those on involuntary part time if they had been working a fu 
These calculations assume that the full-time workweek for sor 
be 40 hours, for others perhaps 35 hours, and that the average full 
therefore might be 37.5 hours per week. 

Line 5 shows the number of man-hours actually worked in the survey we 
those who usually work full time at their present job but who worked part time 
because of economie factors. Line 10 gives the same information for those who 
usually work part time on their present job but prefer and could accept full-time 
work. The difference between these 2 figures gives the total number of man-hours 
actually lost by all those in each of these 2 groups. When the total man-hours 
lost by part time are divided by 37.5 hours per week (assumed full-time workweek 
we obtain lines 7 and 12, which show for each group of part-time workers the full- 
time unemployment equivalent to the time lost because of part-time work. In 
view of the roughness of the calculations these have been rounded to the nearest 
10,000. These calculations indicate (see last line of the tabulation) that the full- 
time equivalent unemployment in 1954 varied between about 3.9 and 4.9 million. 

If one wished, some allowance might be made for underestimation of unemploy- 
ment resulting from the fact that some workers theoretically covered by the con- 
cept are not reported as looking for work, or they are not reported to be in the 
special circumstances which would result in their classification as ‘‘inactive’’ un- 
employed. In the main, these are persons with marginal attachments to the labor 
force whose status is uncertain and difficult to determine.’ The Census Bureau 
has made seven surveys since 1947, the latest of which was taken in June 1950 
These surveys were designed to find out how many people who were not classified 
as unemployed actually wanted work and could take a job if it were available, and 
who, therefore, resembled the inactive unemployed in some respects. 


2 Computations are confined to nonagricultural workers. A small number of agricultural workers are also 
reported in this category but since most of them are self-employed farmers, working short hours ín slack 
periods of the year, the significance of the classification is somewhat obscured. 

3 See footnote 1 for a description of the “‘inactive’’ unemployed. 
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Only five of these were strictly comparable with each other. These were made 
in February 1948, June 1948, May 1949, January 1950, and June 1950. These 
surveys revealed that this fringe group would add between 400,000 and 700,000 
to the labor force and hence to the unemployed if included in the regular surveys. 
This group amounted to between 15 and 21 percent of the unemployed as counted 
by the Census in the months in which these 5 special surveys were made. The 
average percentage was about 18 percent. The group seems to be more stable 
than total unemployment. For example, the group was 19 percent as large as 
unemployment in February 1948 and only 15 percent in January 1950 when un- 
employment was higher. 

Most of this fringe group are teen-age males or women. Males 20 vears of 
age and over accounted on the average for about 16 percent of this fringe group. 


APPENDIX B 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE Economic REPORT, 
Fe br ary 25, 195 J. 
Memorandum. 
To: Senator Paul H. Douglas, chairman. 
From: Grover W. Ensley, staff director. 
Subject: Investment trusts. 

In connection with recommendation No. 4 in the Economie Report of the 
President, you have asked the staff to submit material on the tax aspects of invest- 
ment trusts, especially as they relate to the President’s proposal. We hope that 
the following material will be helpful. 


Tax status of investment trusts 

Present tax treatment of regulated investment trusts.—Regulated investment com- 
panies meeting certain specific requirements are treated as ‘‘conduits’’ of income 
and are taxed only on their undistributed earnings. To qualify for this treatment, 
the company must derive at least 90 percent of its gross income from dividends, 
interest, or gain from the sale of stock or securities. In general, at least 50 percent 
of the company’s portfolio must consist of holdings no one of which exceeds 10 
percent of the voting securities of the issuer or 5 percent of the assets of the regu- 
lated investment company. Exception is made to permit regulated investment 
companies furnishing capital for so-called development companies to hold more 
than 10 percent of the voting stock of such companies. No more than 25 percent 
of the value of the total assets of the regulated investment company may be 
invested in any one company or group of associated companies under the invest- 
ment company’s control. Finally, the investment company must distribute at 
least 90 percent of its ordinary income to its shareholders. 

Tax treatment of shareholders.—Specifie provision is made in the law to permit 
shareholders to treat as capital gains that portion of the dividends received from 
qualified regulated investment companies which has been identified by the 
company as capital gains. Shareholders may claim the dividends received ex- 
clusion and credit on the full amount of dividends, other than that identified as cap- 
ital gains, where at least 75 percent of the company’s income is from dividends. 
Where less than 75 percent of the regulated investment company’s income is 
derived from dividends. the dividends received exclusion and credit are allowed 
only on the portion of the company’s distribution which actually represents 
dividend income. The dividends received credit and exclusion are not allowed, 
however, with respect to dividends from foreign corporations. On the other 
hand, where more than 50 percent of the company’s investments are in foreign 
securities, shareholders may claim the foreign tax credit. 

This tax treatment of regulated investment companies and their shareholders 
is intended to facilitate the investment of savings in corporate securities. In- 
vestors are encouraged to pool their resources through the use of a corporation in 
order to obtain the benefits, which otherwise might not be available to them indi- 
vidually, of skilled and diversified investment in corporate stocks and bonds. The 
requirement that the company distribute 90 percent or more of its ordinary 
income to its stockholders reflects the desire by the Congress to confine this 
favorable treatment to those situations where the company is truly the agent of 
its shareholders. In this event, the conduit character of the regulated invest- 
ment company is intended to provide substantially the same tax treatment for 
". — as would result if the company’s income were received directly 

y them. 
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Number and assets of investment companies 


As of the end of the first quarter of 1954, 353 investment companies with total 
assets of about $8.7 billion were registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Over 95 percent of the total assets were held by 145 open-end and 
77 closed-end companies. The following table broadly outlines the composition 
of the assets of these companies: 


Total Open end | Closed end 


E | | a 
Number of companies..... à Cir maed * | 222 | 145 | 


| Millions | Millions 
"Total S9008.......... 2 2». abide à 1 beds i $8, 35 $4, 727 | 


Cash and cash items 

Government securities. ...... — 
Securities of other investment companies.... 
Other securities.. 

Other assets 


Note.— Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


The data on investment company holdings of Government securities are no 
sufficiently detailed to indicate whether any substantial investments have been 
made in debt issues of State and local governments. In view of the relativel 
low rate of return earned on such securities and the fact that the tax exemption 
of the interest on these issues mav not be passed through to shareholders 
the present law, it is thought that very few, if any, of these companies hold 
appreciable amount of such securities. 

No information is available in the Securities and Exchange Commission t 
respect to the earnings of these investment companies. However, the National 
Association of Investment Companies compiles data with respect to 115 open-end 
investment companies, which account for about 97 percent of the total assets of 
open-end companies registered with the SEC. The distributed earnings of these 
115 companies in 1954 amounted to $331 million, of which $200 million was 
investment income (interest and dividends), and $130 million was capital gains 
The association’s data for 30 closed-end companies, which accounted for 
27% percent of the total assets of the 77 closed-end companies registered 
the SEC, show distributed earnings of about $59 million, including $49 
of dividends on common stocks, $9 million of dividends from preferred 
and $1 million of interest. Since these companies, in order to obtain the prefer 
tial tax treatment described above, are required to distribute at least 90 percent 
of their earnings, these data suggest that investment company earnings in 193 
approximated $500 million to $750 million. 

President's recommendation 

Recommendation No. 4 in the Economic Report of the President 
the tax laws to permit a regulated investment company, holding the 
assets in the form of tax-exempt securities, to pass through to its sharehol 
the tax-exempt status of the income received on such securities. The purpose 
of this proposed revision of the tax law is to provide a broader market for bond 
issues of small and little-known local governments in order to facilitate their 
financing of school and highway construction and other local public works. The 
proposal is based on the assumption that many local governments, particularly 
the smaller ones, cannot finance the increasing requirements for public improve- 
ments out of current tax revenues, Moreover, it is assumed that these govern- 
ments are severely circumscribed in financing their public works by debt issues 
because individual investors are unwilling to purchase their securities, in view 
of the inadequacy of the tax base on which they rest, except on terms which are 
extremely unfavorable to the issuer. 

Effectiveness of the proposal in facilitating local-government financing.—The 
President’s proposal is intended to add breadth to the present market for tax- 
exempt State- and local-government securities, particularly the small issues of 
relatively small local units. Since investment companies specializing in local- 
government securities might be counted on to seek considerable diversification 
in their holdings of such issues, it is likely that they would include in their port- 
folios a significant amount of the relatively high-vield issues of small munici- 
palities. he resulting increase in demand for such issues would provide the 
conditions for more economical financing of needed public improvements by these 
local governments. Moreover, it is also assumed that individuals investing in 
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tax-exempt State- and local-government securities would welcome the opportunity, 
which would be provided by specialized investment trusts, of obtaining greater 
diversification of holdings in local government securities than they might achieve 
through direct investment. 

Those opposed to the proposal maintain that specialized investment trusts 
would tend to be just as conservative as individual investors in appraising these 
smaller issues, and would concentrate their holdings in securities of larger and 
more prosperous cities and counties. 

Opponents of the proposal also point out that among individual investors in 
such securities, the principal demand comes from those in high tax brackets for 
whom the tax-exemption feature provides an after-tax return which exceeds that 
obtainable on many taxable securities. For example, a 2}4-percent yield on a 
tax-exempt bond, for an individual in the 69-percent tax bracket, is equivalent 
to an 8.l-percent pretax return on a taxable security. Accordingly, although 
such individuals might be inclined to take advantage of the diversification of 
investment in this type of issue afforded by specialized investment companies, it is 
possible that any additional investment by investment companies would be offset 
by a decrease in direct investment by individuals. This suggests that the solu- 
tion of the financing problems of small local governments lies in finding means for 
increasing their revenue base. 

Implications for taz policy.—The President's report points out that the “‘pass 
through" treatment of tax-exempt interest would represent an extension of, rather 
than a departure from, a principle already found in the tax treatment of regulated 
investment companies and their shareholders, as, for example, in the case of capital 
gains. This would seem to follow, clearly, from the characterization of regulated 
investment companies as conduits. Since the company acts merely as an agent 
for its shareholders, it should presumably be permitted to transmit to them the 
tax-exempt status of income from State- and local-government bonds, which 
would be tax free in their hands if they were to invest directly in these issues. 

Those opposed to the proposal maintain that to the extent that investment 
trusts specializing in tax-exempt securities succeeded in attracting investible 
funds, financial resources would be diverted from investment in corporate equi- 
ties and debt issues. This result, it is claimed, would be contrary to the intent 
of Congress in providing special tax treatment for regulated investment trusts 
and their shareholders, i. e., the encouragement of broader investment in corpo- 
rate securities. 

Adoption of the proposal would also give rise to claims for similar concessions 
with respect to income from other sources in which investment companies are 
discouraged from investing under the present tax law. The result, accordingly, 
might well be an extension of the present regulated investment company treat- 
ment into areas where no real occasion for this preferential treatment exists. 

A further argument offered against the proposal is that the present tax status 
of interest from State- and local-government securities is one of a number of 
fundamental issues in Federal, State, and local government fiscal relations. Any 
change in the Federal tax laws affecting this status should be considered in the 
context of an overall approach to the problem of intergovernmental fiscal rela- 
tions. This suggests, accordingly, the desirability of deferring action on any 
specific proposal relating to a relatively narrow aspect of the problem until such 
time as broad outlines of policy in this area are formulated. 
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CHECKLIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC 
Report ! 


January 1947—March 1955 


Declaring a National Policy on Employment, Production, and Purchasing Power 
(Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report), Senate Report 
No. 11: January 1947. 

Food Prices, Production, and Consumption (Report of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report), Senate Document 113: April 1948. 

Hearings on Current Price Developments and the Problem of Economic Stabili- 
zation (June 24, 25, 26, July 2, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1947): July 1947. 

Interim Report on the President’s Program to Deal with the Problems of Inflation 
(Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report), Senate Report 
809: December 1947. 

Hearings on Antiinflation Program as Recommended in the President's Message 
of November 17, 1947 (November 21, 24, 25, 26, 28, December 2, 3, 4, 5, and 10, 
1947): December 1947. 

Allocation and Inventory Control of Grain for the Production of Ethyl Alcohol 
(Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report), Senate Report 
888: February 1948. 

Hearings on Allocation of Grain for Production of Ethyl] Alcohol (February 5 
and 6, 1948): February 1948. 

High Prices of Consumer Goods (Report of the Joint Committee on the Fx 
Report), Senate Report 1565: June 1948. 

Hearings on Increases in Steel Prices (March 2, 1948). 

Joint Economic Report (Report on the January 1948 Economic Report of 
President), Senate Report 1358: May 1948, 

Hearings on Credit Policies (April 13 and 16, May 12, 13, 27, 1948): July 

Statistical Caps, Current Gaps in Our Siatisiical Knowledge (materials : à 
by the staff of the Joint Committee on the Economie Report), commi 
July 1948. 

Consumers! Price Indez (materials assembled by the staff of the Joint Comn 
on the Economic Report), committee print: December 1948 

7,8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 1948): Decer 


Hearings on Profits (December 6, 7, 8, 
1948. 

Profits (Report of a Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
Report on Profits Hearings), committee print: February 1949. 

Joint Economic Report (Report of the Joint Committee on the Ee 
on the January 1949 Economie Report of the President), Sen: 

March 1949. 

Joint Economic Report (minority views of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report on the January 1949 Economic Report of the President), pact II of 
Report 88: April 1949. 

Employment and Unemployment (initial report of the Subcommittee 
ployment), committee print: July 1949. 

Economy of the South (the impact of Federal policies on the economy of the Sout 
committee print: July 1949. 

*Faciors Affecting the Volume and Stability of Private Investment (materials on the 
investment problem assembled by the staff of the Subcommittee on Invest- 
ment) Senate Document 232 (sale price, 60 cents): September 1950; reprinted 
from committee print of October 1949. 

Hearings on Federal Expenditure and Revenue Policies, September 23, 1949, 
containing National Planning Association reports prepared by Conference of 
University Economists: October 1949. 

——— — 

1 Publications marked with an asterisk (*) are on sale at the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. It is the general practice of the Joint Economic Committee to make 
available a limited supply of single copies of its publications for free distribution and to arrange for the sale 
of its studies through the Superintendent of Documents to take care of quantity orders. 

Printed reports of hearings are available only on special request for each hearing, and are distributed to 
depository libraries throughout the country. 
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Selected Government Programs Which Aid the Unemployed and Low-Income 

Families (materials assembled by the staffs of the Subcommittee on Unem- 
loyment and the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families) committee print: 

November 1949. 

*Low-Income. Families and Economic Stability (materials on the problem of low- 
income families assembled by the staff of the Subcommittee on Low-Income 
Families) Senate Document 231 (sale price, 35 cents): September 1950; 
reprinted from committee print of November 1949. 

*Compendium of Materials on Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies (a collection 
of statements submitted to the Subcommittee on Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal 
Policies by Government officials, bankers, economists, and others), Senate 
Document 132 (sale price, $1): January 1950; reprinted from committee print 
of November 1949. 

Hearings, Subcommittee on Investment (September 27, 28, 29, 1949; November 
1949). 

Basic Data Relating to Steel Prices (materials assembled by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report for use in steel hearings), committee print: 
January 1950. 

*Highways and the Nation’s Economy (materials assembled by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report), Senate Document 145 (sale price, 
20 cents): January 1950. 

Hearings on Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies (September 23, November 16, 


17, 18, 22, 23, and December 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 1949): January 1950 


* Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies (Report of the Subcommittee on Monetary, 
Credit, and Fiseal Policies), Senate Document 129 (sale price, 15 cents): 
Januarv 1950. 

* Employment and. Unemployment (Report. of 
ment), Senate Document 140 (sale price, 30 « 

Hearings, Subcommittee on Investment 
1949): February 1950 

Hearings, Subcommitte e OI Low 
21, 22): March 1950 

Hearings, Januarv 1950 Economic 
20): February 1950. 

Hearings, December 1949 Steel Price Inereases (January 24, 25, 26, 27): March 
1950. 

Low-Income Familii i cono tahilit final report of t bcommittee 

Income Families), Senate Di ment 146 (sal r l ts): March 


on Low-1 

1950 
*Volume and Stability of Private Investment 

Investment , 5ENATtE Document 149 (sal 


r) p 


* Decembe iv NU I Ce d 
D, 


Unemploy- 
I5. 17, 
19, 20, 


18, 19, 


imittee on 


1950 


nomie port), Senate Report 

* Handbook of Regional Statistics 
Committee on the Economie 
1950 

*Joint Economic Report Report of the Joint Committee on th ;conomie Report 
on the January 1950 Ecotr omie Ite] )rt f tne sident}, N te Report 1813 

sale price 35 cents): June 1950. 

*(7, nt ral C edit Control, Di bi Va agement, and Peo nit lobi! 2 io? iterials 
prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on the Economi eport), com- 
mittee print (sale priee 25 cents): January 1951. 

*Underemployment of Rural Families (materials prepared by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on the Economie Report , committee print sale price 20 cents): 
February 1951 

The Economic and Political Hazards of an Inflationary Defense Economy (mae 
terials prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report), 
committee print (sale price 30 cents): February 1951. 

Hearings, January 1951 Economic Report of the President (January 22, 24, 25 
26, 20, 31, February 2): March 1951, 

*Joint Economic Report (Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
on the January 1951 Report of the President), Senate Report 210 (sale price 
30 cents): April 2, 1951. 

* Making Ends Meet on Less Than $2,000 a Year, Case Studies of 100 Low-income 
Families (communication to the Joint Committee on the Economie Report from 
the Conference Group of Nine National Voluntary Organizations Convened 
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by the National Social Welfare Assembly), committee print (sale price 35 
cents): July 1951. 

Prevalence of Price Cutting of Merchandise Marketed Under Price-Maintenance 
Agreements, May 28 through June 25, 1951 (study prepared for the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report and Select Committee on Small Business), 
committee print. 

*The Need for Industrial Dispersal (materials prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report by the committee staff), Senate Document 55 (sale 
price 30 cents): August 1951. 

National Defense and the Economic Outlook (materials prepared for the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report by the committee staff), committee print: 
August 1951. 

*Inflation Still a Danger (report of the Joint Committee on the Economie Report 
together with materials on national defense and the economic outlook included 
in committee print mentioned above), Senate Report 644 (sale price 15 cents 
August 1951. 

*Questions on General Credit Control and Debt Management (prepared by staff of 
the Subcommittee on General Credit Control and Debt Management of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report), committee print (sale price 15 
cents): October 1951. 

* Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt. Their Role in Achieving 
Price Stability and High-Level Employment (replies to questions and other 
material for the use of the Subcommittee on General Credit Control and Debt 
Management) (sale price: Part I, $1.75; Part IT, $2.50): February 1952. 

*Hearings, January 1952 Economie Report of the President (January 23, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 30, 31, February 1) (sale price $1.25): February 1952. 

* Constitutional Limitation on Federal Income, Estate, and Gift Tax Rates (materials 
assembled for the Joint Committee on the Economic Report and the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the House of Representatives), committee 
print (sale price 15 cents): February 1952. 

*Joint Economic Report (Report of the Joint Committee on the January 1952 
Report of the President together with National Defense and the Economic 
Outlook for the Fiscal Year 1953, materials prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report by the Committee staff): March 1952. 

*The Taxation of Corporate Surplus Accumulations, The Application and Effect, 
Real and Feared, of Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code dealing with 
Unreasonable Accumulation of Corporate Profits (study prepared for the Joint 
Committee on the Economie Report by Dr. J. K. Hall), committee print (salı 
rice 55 cents): May 1952. 

aic. Subeommittee on General Credit Control and Debt Management 
(March 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25. 26, 27, 28, and 31, 1952 
(sale price $2.25): May 1952. 

* Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt (Report of the Sul 
committee on General Credit Control and Debt Management) Senate Dox 
ument No. 163 (sale price 25 cents): July 1952. 

Federal Tax Changes and Estimated Revenue Losses under Present Law (Materials 
prepared for the Joint Committee on the Economic Report by the Committee 
Staff), committee print. 

*Sustaining Economic Forces Ahead (Materials prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report by the Committee Staff), committee print (sale 
price 20 cents): December 1952. 

Pensions in the United States (A Study prepared for the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report by the National Planning Association), committee print 
(sale price 30 cents): December 1952. 

Index of Joint Ecenomic Publications: January 1947 through December 1952 
Committee print. January 1953. 

Historical and Descriptive Supplement to Economic Indicators (sale price 30 cents 
December 1953. 

*Hearings, January 1954 Economic Report of the President (February 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18): March 1954. 

*Joint Economic Report (Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
on the 1954 Economic Report of the President), House Report No. 1256 (sale 

rice 30 cents): February 1954. 

——— Subcommittee on Economic Statistics of the Joint Committee on the 
Economie Report (July 12 and 13, 1954) (sale price $1.50): August 1954. 

Economic Statistics (Progress Report prepared by the Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics). House Report No. 2628: August 1954. 
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Congressional Action on Major Economic Recommendations of the President, 1954 
(Materials prepared by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report by the 
Committee Staff), committee print: September 1954. 

*Potential Economic Growth of the United States During the Next Decade (Materials 
prepared for the Joint Committee on the Economic Report by the Committee 
Staff), committee print (sale price 15 cents): October 1954. 

*Hearings, Subcommittee on Economie Stabilization (December 6 and 7, 1954) 
(sale price $1.25): December 1954. 

*Trends in Economic Growth, A Comparison of the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Bloc (Materials prepared for the Joint Committee on the Economie Report by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress), committee print 
sale price $1): January 1955. 

*Hearings, January 1955 Economic Report of the President (January 24, 26, 27, 
28, 31, February 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, and 16, 1955) (sale price $3.50): February 
1955. 

Joint Economic Report (Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
on the 1955 Economic Report of the President) (sale price 30 cents): March 
1955. 

* Economic Indicators (a monthly publication of the Congress under Public Law 
120, 81st Cong., Ist sess.) (sale price 20 cents a copy, $2.00 a year): Issued 
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84TH CONGRESS SENATE REPORT 
1st Session No. 61 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Marcu 14 (legislative day Marcu 10), 1955.—Ordered to be printed, 
with an illustration 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


INTERIM REPORT 


[Pursuant to S. Res. 89, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


Senate Resolution 89 which was adopted by the Senate on June 1, 
1953, provided that the Committee on the Judiciary, or any authorized 
subcommittee thereof was authorized and directed to conduct a full 
and complete study of juvenile delinquency in the United States. It 
stipulated that such an investigation give special attention to (1) 
determining the extent and character of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States and its causes and contributing factors, (2) the adequacy 
of existing Federal laws dealing with youthful offenders, (3) sentences 
imposed on, or other correc tional action taken with respec i to, youthful 
offenders by Federal courts, and (4) the extent to which juveniles are 
violating Federal laws relating to the sale or use of narcotics.! 

Senate Resolution 89 extended through January 31, 1954. On 
January 27, 1954, Senate Resolution 190 was adopted by the Senate 
and provided for the extension of Senate Resolution 89 to January 31, 
1955.? 

I. OnGANIZATION AND STAFFING 


On August 4, 1953, the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
appointed a subcommittee to carry out the terms of the resolution. 
Senator Robert C. Hendrickson was appointed chairman and served 
the subcommittee in that capacity until December 13, 1954, when he 
resigned in order to devote himself to the many details involved in 
concluding his term of office in the Senate. The subcommittee owes 
much to Senator Hendrickson for the dedication and leadership he 
brought to its important work. Other members appointed to the sub- 


; See appendix 2, p. 122 for text of S. $4 190. 

Report of the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary to the chairman, Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and report from the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary to accompany S. Res. 
190 appear as appendix 3 and 4, 
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committee were Senator William Langer, Senator Estes Kefauver, and 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 

On January 7, 1955, Senator Harley M. Kilgore, chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, appointed Senator Estes Kefauver 
chairman of the subcommittee. Ib. appointed to the subcommittee 
were Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Senator Olin D. Johnston, 
Senator William Langer, and Senator Alexander Wiley. 

The subcommittee was fortunate in selecting for its chief counsel an 
able and experienced attorney, Herbert J. Hannoch, who, in addition 
to his long years as a practicing attorney in Newark, N. J., was, 
through his work in various charitable endeavors, conversant with 
many phases of child-welfare activities, Mr. Herbert W. Beaser, of 
the Massachusetts bar and formerly General Counsel to the Children's 
Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, was 
appointed assistant counsel. Mr..Beaser succeeded Mr. Hannoch as 
chief counsel on May 1, 1954, when the latter resigned. "The services 
of Mr. Richard Clendenen, as chief consultant, were made available 
to the subcommittee by Dr. Martha Eliot, Chief of the Children's 
Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Mr. Clen- 
denen resigned his Children's Bureau position and became executive 
director of the subcommittee on March 1, 1954. Mr. James H. Bobo, 
assistant counsel and member of the Tennessee bar, assumed responsi- 
bility for all community investigations conducted after February 1, 
1954. 

Subsequent to the extension of the subcommittee on February 1, 
1954, the following people were included on the staff of the sub- 
committee: 

Peter N. Chumbris, assistant counsel-investigator 
Richard M. Gibbons, file clerk-liaison 

Donald H. Goff, consultant 

Edward Hart, consultant 

Mrs. Mary Frances Holloway, clerical assistant 
Floyd A. Jensen, investigator 

Mrs. Ina W. McArthur, clerical assistant 
Martin Mayes, consultant 

Louis M. Miniclier, social services consultant 
Charles V. Morris, administrative assistant 
Edward J. Mowery, public relations consultant 
Carl L. Perian, investigator 

Mrs. Laura F. Rosen, research assistant 
Claude M. Schonberger, investigator 

Lillian F. Sears, clerical assistant 

E. Luise Shawn, administrative secretary 
Harold F. Strong, social services consultant 
Gary W. Sullins, investigator 

Thomas S. Sullivan, investigator 

Mary Ellen Tompson, clerical assistant 

In its efforts to recruit a suitable staff for the complex task facing 
it, the subcommittee personnel selected included persons with a wide 
variety of backgrounds. The majority were or had been connected 
with juvenile-delinquency work in one or another of its many phases. 
Thus, the staff inated personnel with backgrounds in law, social 
work, sociology, criminology, social research, and education. These 
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staff members have had available to them and regularly called upon 
experts in other related fields, for example, psychology and psy- 
chiatry, whose knowledge was based upon experience in research or 
operational activities in the field of delinquency. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Immediately after its organization, and pursuant to the directive of 
Senate Resolution 89, the subcommittee set for its objectives the 
following: 

(a) Factfinding, to determine the extent, causes, character, and con- 
tributing factors with respect to juvenile delinquency; the adequacy 
of existing treatment and preventive measures; the efficacy of exist- 
ing Federal laws relating to juvenile delinquents and youthful offend- 
ers, including those laws relating to narcotic addiction; and the manner 
and effects of Federal sentencing procedures; 

(6) Focusing public attention, Gu the factfinding process, upon 
existing problems, including the use of narcotics, relating to juvenile 
delinquency and the commission of offenses by youths throughout the 
country; and 

(c) Recommending, on the basis of the facts found, such measures 
and action as the subcommittee may determine to be needed to prevent 
juvenile delinquency and the commission of criminal offenses by 
youths, and to rehabilitate those children and youths who have already 
embarked upon delinquent or criminal careers or who have become 
narcotic addicts. 

The subcommittee made investigations on the community level in 
every major geographical section to determine the total implications 
of the nationwide scope of the problem. At these community hearings, 
the subcommittee attempted to develop information within the com- 
munity relative to the following: l 

(a) The extent and character of juvenile delinquency within the 
community. 

(b) The existence, if any, of organized juvenile gangs; the extent 
to which these gangs operate, and the activities in which they are 
engaged. 

(c) The extent of the use of narcotics and synthetic drugs among 
juveniles in the community. * 

(d) The existence in the community of living conditions which con- 
tribute to delinquency with particular attention to such conditions in 
relation to children of migratory workers and other socially disadvan- 
taged groups of children. 

(e) The use of alcoholic beverages by juveniles contrary to law, 
and the effect it may have upon their delinquency. 

(f) The existence in the community of adult exploitation of juve- 
niles by recruiting them into crime, by encouraging them to gamble, 
by directing their criminal activities, or by profiting from their criminal 
exploits, i. e., fencing stolen goods by juveniles, and white slavery. 

(g) The extent to which communities have developed successful 
programs for the prevention of juvenile delinquency and for the re- 
habilitation of delinquent children and youths, including juvenile 
courts and probation procedures, detention facilities, ete. 
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METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Methods of investigation utilized have varied according to subject 
matter. In broad terms, the subcommittee has conducted three types 
of investigations community investigations, investigations of special 
problems, and investigations into relevant Federal programs. 

In advance of each community hearing an investigating or fact- 
finding team was sent into the community. The aim of the team 
was to determine the extent, causes, character, and contributing fac- 
tors with respect to juvenile delinquency and to arrange for the pres- 
entation of these data in a logical and forceful manner at the hear- 
ing. ‘Team members contacted and worked with community officials 
and agencies. They also made firsthand observations in the com- 
munity. 

It should be emphasized that the subcommittee staff did not con- 
duct surveys of community programs in the fields of mental health, 
recreation, social welfare, and education. They did, however, through 
the aid of local persons secure a general picture of the adequacy of 
existing treatment and preventive measures relating to juvenile 
delinquency. These materials were then organized for presentation 
at subcommittee hearings. 

Investigations of both special problems and the various Federal 
programs concerned with juvenile delinquency involved the collection 
and analysis of materials from throughout the United States. These 
were collected by use of questionnaires and through field investigations 
and observations conducted by various members of the subcommittee 
staff. 


II. Tae NATIONAL PROBLEM 
SIZE, SERIOUSNESS, AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 


During its 17 months’ work, the subcommittee has tried to assemble 
a complete picture of juvenile delinque ncy—its extent, nature, and 
causes—on a nationwide basis. To this end, some 3,000 letters of 
inquiry were directed to law-enforcement officials, judges, educators, 
crime commissions, and welfare and mental-health agencies through- 
out the country. Thousands of replies, including hundreds of unso- 
licited letters, many accompanied by copies of detailed studies, were 
received from persons and organizations interested in the problems 
and located in communities of every size. The subcommittee also 
scheduled hearings designed to secure a broad, national view of the 
problem. Persons invited to testify at these hearings represented a 
variety of backgrounds and points of view, and included a large num- 
ber who had made outstanding contributions to the advancement of 
knowledge regarding the causes of juvenile delinquency and methods 
through ‘which it may be prevented. Also included were individuals 
who had given noteworthy leadership in the development of programs 
designed to rehabilitate juvenile delinquents and youthful offenders. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER 


Following the end of World War II, the number of juvenile delin- 
quents decreased until, in 1948, there were less than 300,000 appearing 
annually before the juvenile courts. Then, in 1949, with the stresses 
and strains of the cold war and the Korean hostilities, juvenile 
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delinquency again began to rise. Since 1948, a steadily increasing 
number of American boys and girls have become involved in delin- 
quency each year. The best available figures on the subject, on a 
national basis, are those compiled by the Children’s Bureau, based 
on cases handled by juvenile courts. The stream of children through 
the Nation's juvenile courts grew from 300,000 in 1948 to 435,000 in 
1953, and only 10 percent of this increase can possibly be attributed 
to the enlarged juvenile population. (The actual number of children 
who have broken the law, including those whose cases were disposed 
of without court action, probably exceeds one million and à quarter. 
This figure assumes that there are at least three juvenile offenders 
brought to the attention of the police for every child actually brought 
before the juvenile courts.) By 1960, this country will have a further 
enlarged population, age 10 through 17 years. If the rate of juvenile 
delinque ney continues to mount at the rate experienced during the 
past 5 years, the number of boys and girls going through the juvenile 
courts annually may well total 785,000 by that date. 


PRESENT EFFORTS TO PREVENT DELINQUENCY 


In testimony before the subcommittee it was estimated that unless 
the disgraceful spiraling increase in juvenile crime can be stopped, 
instead of 1,250,000 between the ages of 10 and 17 now getting into 
trouble with the police, we shall have 1,700,000 such youngsters in 
the year 1960. "The stakes in the fight to prevent delinquency are 
therefore great. But even if we should somehow succeed in arresting 
the increase in rate of juvenile delinquency, we cannot afford to 


become complacent. A million and a quarter youngsters a year 
getting into trouble with the police is many, many more than this 
Nation can afford. The challenge is to prevent as many as possible of 
these children from taking the first wrong turn on the road to way- 
wardness andto so mehow turn those who do back onto the right road. 

The fight against juvenile delinquency must be a two-pronged fight. 
We must devote sufficient energy and resources not just to rehabilitate 
boys and girls after they get into trouble but also to prevent their 
getting into trouble in the first place. 

It must be emphasized that just as juvenile delinquency has many 
and varied causes, so its prevention must encompass a myriad of 
different types of programs and attacks. But of one thing we can be 
quite certain. If this Nation continues its present feeble attempts to 
prevent juvenile delinquency, we can be certain that the harvest we 
will reap in later years will bea bigger and tougher crop of juvenile 
delinquents and youthful and adult criminals, ultimately requiring 
more and more prisons. 


FORMS OF THE PROBLEM 


The National Auto Theft Association in Chicago told the subcom- 
mittee that, from 1948 on, the number of automobiles stolen by per- 
sons under 17 years of age has steadily risen. In 1952, 70 percent of 
all automobiles stolen were stolen by boys or girls under 17 years of 
age. Such thefts involve a loss of millions of dollars to the automobile 
owners of the Nation. ; 

During 1952, 37 percent of all persons arrested for robberies were 
under 21 years of age. This young age group accounted for 47 percent 
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of all arrests made for larceny, 68 percent of those for auto theft, and 
even 35 percent of all arrests for rape. 

One of the most sinister of all delinquency problems is that of 
narcotic addiction among children. The subcommittee was told that 
there are today an estimated 7,500 juvenile addicts in New York 
City alone; in Los Angeles County, 8 percent of the children brought 
before juvenile courts have had contact with narcotics; in Denver it 
was found that 80 to 90 percent of all Spanish-American boys brought 
into juvenile courts have had such contact; in Oklahoma City, 
approximately 250 children between 13 and 18 years of age were regu- 
larly addicted to drugs, and in Iowa, investigations revealed that 
25 percent of the girls admitted to the State training school for girls 
habitually used marihuana. 

The problem of the use of narcotics and dangerous drugs by 
juveniles is discussed in detail in a later section of this report. Here 
it will suffice to note that although some of the experts appearing 
before the subcommittee disagreed about the seriousness of the 
problem, the total evidence available indicates that there has been 
a large increase in drug violations by juveniles during the past 5 years 
in most of our urban centers. 


INCREASE IN SERIOUSNESS OF.ACTS IN LOWER AGE GROUPS 


The growing seriousness of the problem of juvenile delinquency is 
also underscored by the fact that an increasing number of younger 
boys and girls are committing serious offenses. During each successive 
year since 1948, for example, a larger number of persons under 18 years 
of age have been involved in such offenses as burglaries, robberies, and 

automobile thefts. 


DELINQUENCY INCREASED IN NONURBAN AREAS 


Heretofore, juvenile delinquency.has been thought of as a big-city 
problem, and indeed it does achieve its most acute form in large 
metropolitan areas. It should be noted, however, that whereas 
juvenile delinquency increased 29 percent nationwide between 1948 
and 1952, the number of juvenile offenders appearing in courts serving 
populations of less than 100,000 increased 41 percent. 

An increase both in the number of boys and girls committing offenses 
and in the severity of these offenses has been noted in every region of 
the United States. Although many individual communities seem 
excepted, communities reporting such increases range in character 
from rural and semirural to large urban centers. 

Neither are particular forms of delinquent conduct peculiar to one 
type of community or to any one geographical region. Juvenile drug 
addiction would seem to represent the only exception to this rule, in that 
it is limited to communities where there is substantial traffic in illicit 
drugs. Gangs, commonly considered a big-city phenomenon, for 
example, also appear in communities relatively small in size. While 
the pattern of juvenile delinquency varies from community to com- 
munity, these differences do not appear to be directly related to size, 
wealth, or other obvious differentials. 
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DELINQUENCY EXISTS IN ALL ECONOMIC GROUPS 


Although physically deteriorated and socially disorganized neighbor- 
hoods, usually termed *'slum areas," contribute disproportionately to 
the delinquency caseloads of police and juvenile courts, economically 
well-to-do communities also produce many juvenile delinquents. 
As a matter of fact, certain forms of delinquent conduct appear more 
prevalent in the latter type of neighborhoods. An investigation into 
the widespread use of synthetic drugs by juveniles in Oklahoma City 
revealed that not one of the juveniles involved came from the so-called 
wrong side of the tracks. 

It is also reasonable to believe, and it was so testified, that in many 
instances delinquents from better neighborhoods are less likely to come 
to the attention of the police and courts. School authorities may be 
more inclined to permit parents of means and status to work out the 
problems of their children, for example, than parents with no financial 
ability and standing. The children of parents with available funds 
may be sent quietly to private psychiatrists or to ‘boarding schools, 
and consequently, the transgressions of those children are not likely 
to be presented to the juv enile court. 


III. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG INDIAN CHILDREN 


The subcommittee, over a period of many months, received numer- 
ous communications from Indian leaders, public officials, and the gen- 
eral public expressing concern over juvenile delinquency problems on 
Indian reservations. As a result, the subcommittee decided to probe 
the problem of juvenile delinquency among Indians, and the proce- 
dures for handling such delinquents, including the adequacy of existing 
statutes and facilities. 

Time did not permit a full investigation of juvenile delinquency 
among all Indian children. This report, therefore, relates only to 
those reservations from which substantial data were received. Scat- 
tered and inconclusive data received by the subcommittee from reser- 
vations not fully explored suggest that the situation on certain reser- 
vations may be far different from that revealed in this report as to 
living conditions, income levels, law and order, education, health, 
welfare, assimilation, and other factors related to juvenile delinquency. 

Neither is it possible in this brief summary to report fully on some 
of the differences among those reservations from which substantial 
data were secured and which, therefore, are included in the report. 
This report describes the general prevailing situation as the record 
reveals it and includes a few illustrations of some marked differences 
prevailing among the reservations included. For example, in the field 
of education, the report points out that the average daily attendance 
of Indian children has improved greatly. This was testified to in the 
North Dakota hearings. However, it is a well-known fact that many 
of the Navaho children in Arizona are not provided any school at the 

resent time and even fewer attended school as little as 6 years ago. 
urther investigations should be made and hearings held in additional 
geographical areas to complete the picture. 
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This section of the subcommittee’s report is based on the evidence 
obtained by the subcommittee in hearings held in Fort Yates, New 
Town, Rolla, and Bismarck, N. Dak., on successive days in October 
of 1954, and on investigations made by the subcommittee staff in 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Florida. Conferences were held with 
Federal agencies in Washington, Indian service organizations in New 
York and other interested groups. Questionnaires, prepared by the 
subcommittee were sent to judges, peace officers, and directors of 
State training schools on or near reservations. Studies and reports of 
previous hearings by congressional committees and State agencies 
were examined as were reports and factual data from private accredited 
organizations dealing with Indian affairs. 

Indians and juvenile delinquency 

In the various community hearings around the country, the sub- 
committee has learned that the incidence of juvenile delinquency is 
affected by cultural patterns. There are over 200 tribes living on 435 
Indian reservations in the United States. They speak 120 different 
languages. There are some 430,000 Indians in 26 States, with 120,000 
residing in Oklahoma and as few as 800 in Texas. 

The statistics available on the extent and nature of juvenile delin- 
quency in the Indian population are very spotty since very few accurate 
surveys have been made and the difficulty of making such surveys is 
almost insurmountable because of the lack of uniform laws and ad- 
ministration of laws on the various reservations. However, from testi- 
mony received at the hearings, and from other data received, it is 
reasonable to believe that juvenile delinquency on Indian reservations 
is definitely on the increase. 

There is also pertinent evidence to the effect that per capita, there 
is a greater degree of delinquency among Indian youth than among 
non-Indian. Although the number of Indian youth committed to the 
State training se hools is small, the following chart compares the per- 
centage of institutionalized Indians with the percentage of Indians 
in the State indicated. 


Percent of 
Indian 
population 
in training 
schools 


Percent of I 
Indian 

| population 

in training 
schools 


Percent of 
Indian 
population 
in State 


'ercent of 
Indian 
population 
in State 


a Be Be 26.0 8. North Dakota ` 12.9 
Montana. EE wee 36. 0 ‘ South Dakota. 50.0 
Nebraska......... | 5.4 Oklahoma 15. 5 
Nevada nde 42.0 


The nature of delinquent acts among Indians tends to be less severe 
than among non-Indians. "The most prevalent acts among boys are 
drunkenness, petty theft, sex offenses, vandalism and incorrigibility 
and, among girls, sex offenses, incorrigibility, and drunkenness. This 
listing i is not too different than those offenses which bring non-Indian 
youth before the courts but the evidence does show that there is less 
incidence of acts of violence against the person committed by Indian 
than by non-Indian juvenile delinquents. 
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Factors contributing to juvenile delinquency among Indians 


The subcommittee has received, through testimony and various 
other data, extensive information on the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
The causes are not unknown. Juvenile delinquency does not result 
from a single cause but from a combination of causal factors, any one 
of which alone would be unlikely to make a youth de linquent. It has 
been shown throughout the country that physically deteriorated and 
socially disorganized neighborhoods, usually termed “slum areas,” 
contribute disproportionately to the delinquency caseload of police 
and juvenile courts. 

Most Indian reservations can be likened to “slums.” Father 
Hildebrand, pastor of St. Ann’s Indian Mission, Belcourt, N. Dak., 
stated, 

Everyone knows that the Indian reservation constitutes almost the equivalent 
of a slum condition in the country. They are so economically handicapped that 
it is impossible for them to have a standard of living equal to others. 

William L. Gipp, vice chairman, Standing Rock Sioux Tribal Coun- 
cil, Fort Yates, N. Dak., testified: 

It (juvenile delinquency) starts, as was mentioned here this afternoon, from our 
living conditions which are deplorable. I think that if there was a prize given 
for a slum area, even if we would have to call it a rural slum, I think we would 
win the cup. 


íí 


In addition to the “slum-type” delinquency producing influences 
and conditions to which Indians on reservations are subject, there are 
certain additional conditions and aspects of reservation living which 
d bear upon the problem. These include: 

The guardian-ward relationship between the United States 
— ‘rnment and the Indians which places a more direct responsibility 
on the Federal Government to improve conditions on the reservation 
than in other slum areas. Despite this responsibility, slum-clearance 
programs have been = effe ‘ct in cities with no apparent effort on the 
part of Congress to improve housing on Indian reservations. Where 
slum areas have been improved in our cities, the juvenile-delinquency 
rate has declined. 

Whereas, in the slum areas in cities, the greater community 
through various agencies has taken affirmative action to improve the 
conditions existing in those areas by providing social workers, child 
welfare workers, recreation facilities and by making surveys and 
studies which stimulate local community action, very little is done 
by M agencies to improve conditions on the Indian reservations. 

The people who live in other slum areas have not been placed 
ther re by governmental action. However, the Indian lives on a 
reservation primarily because he was originally forced to live there 
by the policy and action of the United States Government. 

4. That as a result, at least partially, of the United States policy 
and action toward the American Indian, there has been evolved among 
many Indians an attitude which is marked by indecision and insecur- 
ity, lack of initiative, and the impression that the United States 
Government either will or must provide for their well-being. 

In examining the situation of the Indians, we find that the associa- 
tion of the Indians with the white man from the time of the P ilgrims 
has built up a complex system of customs, laws and relationships 
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which creates for the Indian a status and situation quite different 
than that prevailing for the population of the United States as a 
whole, The attitudes of the early pioneers toward the Indians, the 
policies of the Government in dealing with them, plus the native 
cultures of the Indians themselves have all tended to make compre- 
hensive understanding of Indian problems most difficult. Rufus 


Choate, a famous lawyer, once said that when the Pilgrims came to 
America: 


They first landed on their knees and then on the aborigines. 


The thought embodied in this statement is all too evident throughout 
the white man’s relations with the Indians. This attitude has 
probably fostered much of the trouble between the Indians and the 
non-Indians. Max Bigman of the Crow Indian Tribe said: 


The buffalo gave us our food, our clothing, our houses, our tools, our fuel. The 
white man came and killed our buffalo. Now the white man is our buffalo. 


This concept has been a hindrance to making the Indian an integral 
part of society in the United States. 

Basically, many of the contributing factors to juvenile delinquency 
among Indian children are similar to those among non-Indian children. 
However, Indian children are sometimes subjected to these factors to 
a greater degree. The subcommittee finds that the major contribut- 
ing factors to delinquency among Indian children are poverty and 
poor living conditions; lack of effective law and order; disorganized, 
weak and broken family life; poor educational programs, and the 
difficulties in making the transition from an old to a new culture. 
Other leading contributing factors to delinquency are the poor health 
conditions, inadequate welfare services and lack of local leadership 
and community action on Indian reservations. 

All of the above contributing factors to juvenile delinquency among 
Indians would seem to have been accentuated by the guardian-ward 
relationship and by the fumbling, inconsistent, inadequate Federal 
policy on Indian Affairs which, over the past 100 years, has completely 
reversed its course twice in the three major periods of Indian affairs.’ 
The results of the above factors have led many of the parents as well 
as children to excessive drinking, loose sex practices, desertions, and 
a general demoralized philosophy of family and community life. 
There follows a partial breakdown of some of the factors discussed 
above. 

1. Living conditions.—An illustration may serve to reveal prevalent 
conditions on the Indian reservation: The average income per year 
for the Standing Rock Reservation (North and South Dakota) Indian 
family is $767 and 61 percent live in log cabins, predominantly 1- 
room affairs. Witnesses testified that the living conditions on the 
reservation are deplorable. On the Turtle Mountain Reservation 
(North Dakota) the prevailing living conditions include as man 
as 15 people living in & 1-room cabin; improperly built cabins wit 
no flooring; packing box material tacked to the log walls to keep 
out the cold; no electricity nor running water; heat furnished by 
small stoves using wood for fuel. Water must be carried to some 
cabins from a distance of a half a mile. The furniture is very poor— 
what there is of it—and there are no modern appliances. Poor food 


3 Bee appendix 5, p. 127. 
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and clothing add to the problem. In some homes only potatoes and 
an inferior grade of flour constitute the family meal. 

Some of the results of such living conditions as they affect juvenile 
delinquency are: 

(a) A feeling of inferiority, inadequacy and insecurity on the 
part of Indian children; 

(6) A feeling of shame about, and a reluctance to, returning to 
their homes among the Indian children who attend modern 
public schools where they associate with non-Indian children; 

(c) Exposure of children to adult sex behavior as a result of 
lack of privacy for all family members. 

(d) Removal of large numbers of Indian children from their 
own homes and their placement in day boarding or Federal 
boarding schools thereby removing them from parental love and 
supervision. 

2. Low income level.—It is to the Nation's shame that after 100 
years of Government supervision over Indians, they, as wards of our 
Government, generally live in squalor and destitution. Indeed, they 
must support their families on lower average family incomes than 
any other national or racial group in our country. (It should be 
noted, however, that certain tribes represent exceptions, such as the 
Klamath Indians in Oregon where the average family income is higher 
and living conditions better than those prevailing for most tribes.) 

Both Indian and non-Indian families of low-income level have, in 
many instances, developed and maintained an excellent quality of 
family life. In fact, some of our most famous citizens have come 
from poor and destitute families. Yet, a very low family income can, 
and often does, operate to the detriment of a stable family life and 
thus becomes a contributing factor to juvenile delinquency. 

It is inconceivable in this age of high living standards that the 
average family income per annum among Indians in Arizona is $750; 
in Mississippi, $775; among the Navahos and Pueblos in New Mexico, 
$300 to $800, and in North Dakota, $750 to $1,290.4 The average 
family income per annum for non-Indians in those same areas range 
from 2% to 3 times higher. 

The low income level of the Indians is due to such factors as poor 
and insufficient acreage of farm and cattle lands, lack of capital for 
business enterprises, with little opportunity for acquiring such capital 
through loans from public and private sources, and lack of oppor- 
tunities for steady employment at decent pay. 

State’s Attorney Melvin Christianson at the hearing in Rolla, 
N. Dak., said: 

All they have in Fort Totten is a bunch of hills and trees. If you turn 5 white 
families out there, I bet that they will starve to death in 3 years. The Indians 
are supposed to make a living. 

Testimony was introduced to show that in North Dakota a non- 
Indian family cannot make a living on 160 acres quarter-section of 
land unless it is an unusual one. Yet, 5,000 Indians are expected to 
find support on the 3,200 acres of tillable land on the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation. In North Dakota, a successful cattle business requires 
100 acres for each head of cattle. Such acreage is not available to 
the Indian cattlemen. 


* Bee appendix 6, p. 128. 
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A major problem confronting the Indian family possessing land for 
farming or ranching is his lack “of W orking capital and his inability to 
obtain a loan from either public or private sources. One of the re- 
peated complaints of the Indians during the 4-day hearings related to 
their failure to obtain real estate, farm, and cattle loans from the FHA 
or any other source. Fractionated land interests, that is, land 
divided and owned by hundreds of heirs, clouds on titles, inability to 
obtain security, and difficulty in securing the necessary approval from 
tribal and county committees were the reasons offered for in: ability 
to obtain loans. Mr. McClung, North Dakota State director of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, advised the subcommittee that crop 
loans have been processed but no real-estate loans to Indians have 
ever been processed in the State to his knowledge. 

Another problem among the Indians concerns their leases and land 
transfers which are delayed for long periods of time at the Indian 
Bureau land office. Mr. Glen R. Landbloom, of the Aberdeen area 
office, testified that his office is at least 1 year behind in processing 
transfers and are falling further behind because of the increased num- 
ber of applications for such transfers. 

The Indian leaders stated their belief that with billions of dollars 
being used for aid in Europe, the Federal Government could provide 
direct loans to Indians without the many restrictions that have proven 
unsurmountable thus far. The Indians contend that they do not 
want charity but an opportunity to make a living wage or income and 
ability to obtain loans would aid them greatly in achieving this end. 

The poor health of the Indian also has been shown as a factor of his 
low-income level. Much time is lost from employment or the manage- 
ment of his farm, ranch, or business because of poor health. The 
tuberculosis rate of the Indian is 121.1 per 100,000 population as com- 
pared to 22.5 per 100,000 for the total population of the United States. 
The pneumonia and influenza death rate among Indians is 114.9 per 
100,000 population as compared to 31.3 per 100,000 for non-Indians. 


Employment and relocation 

Limited opportunities for steady (nonseasonal) employment, 
coupled with low pay, are major factors in keeping the Indian in a 
low income status. Mr. Jacob R. Hahn, employment specialist, 
North Dakota Employment Service, testified to the limited oppor- 
tunities for employment. One of the big problems to be met in 
increasing such opportunities relates to employer resistance to the 
hiring of Indians for various jobs. 

Significant steps have been taken in several States and especially 
in North Dakota—one, a State project and the other, a Federal 
project—to aid the employment plight of the Indian. A State pro- 
gram was initiated by the State Employment Service of North Dakota 
which contacts various potential emplovers throughout the State who 
are in à position to hire large numbers of Indians for both regular and 
seasonal employment. This is a special effort to overcome the 
employer resistance referred to above. The employment service has 
records to show a good performance by Indian workers in the State 
on such projects as the Garrison Dam, Jewel plant, and the railroad. 

There is also a program to encourage Indians to enter industrial 
labor. A significant shift in Indian employment from agriculture to 
industry has occurred since 1947. Mr. Hahn, of the employme nt 
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service, testified that in 1946, 220 out of a group of 301 Indians were 
employed in agriculture, but that by 1952, the number so employed 
dropped to 34. In 1946, 23 Indians were recorded as employed in 
construction work. By 1951 this number had risen to 192.° 

The relocation program of the Indian Bureau is designed to place 
any Indian and his family in larger cities and to obtain suitable 
employment there for them. Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Chicago 
are key cities to which they are relocated. The program, according 
to evidence received, is to a degree successful, but much improvement 
is needed in servicing the family after it reaches the city and is con- 
fronted with family "problems that develop in its new environment. 
Thus far, about one-third of the persons so relocated have returned 
to the reservation. 

Law and order 

One of the points made in the hearings was the fact that the lack 
of effective law and order on the reservation was à most significant 
contributing factor to juvenile delinquency. Throughout the country, 
all persons are required to obey certain Federal, State, and local laws. 
Those laws are enforced by peace officers, and the violators are 
prosecuted and tried in certain courts by designated prosecutors and 
judges, respectively. If the police and the courts are inadequate and 
inefficient, then the effectiveness of law and order in that area, both 
as to adults and juveniles, is definitely affected. 

Generally, a policy develops under which one or the other will act 
to apprehend and prosecute various types of law violators. On 
Indian reservations, the same conflict has resulted in hesitancy, con- 
fusion and, in some instances, total inaction by law-enforcement 
officials. 

In dealing with law and order on Indian reservations, a major 
problem arises out of disputes that are caused by varying interpreta- 
tions of the statutes. An example of such a problem is the situation 
at the Fort Totten Reservation in North Dakota, which earlier 
established the best record of any reservation in North Dakota as 
to law and order and is now without any law and order in all crimes 
other than the 10 major crimes. In 1946 a Federal law was passed 
ceding jurisdiction relative to law and order to Benson County, 

‘. Dak., over all enrolled Indians of the Fort Totten Reservation 
located in that county. Benson County assumed jurisdiction since 
1946, but a recent opinion by the attorney general of the State of 
North Dakota, on September 30, 1954, held that the Federal law 
was not self-executing and that before the State can legally assume 
jurisdiction, the State constitution must be amended and legislation 
enacted to accept jurisdiction. On the other hand, the Federal 
attorneys have ruled that the Federal Government has ceded juris- 
diction. Consequently, no peace officers are arresting, nor are courts 
hearing cases of, enrolle d Indian offenders of Fort Totten. 

Another problem affecting jurisdiction relates to disputes as to 
whether a person is to be regarded as an Indian or not because of the 
many and varied definitions of “who is an Indian," under the numer- 
ous Federal statutes dealing with Indians. And further complicating 
the issue of jurisdiction is the difficulty frequently encountered in 
determining whether the criminal offense has been committed on or 


$ See appendix 7, p. 128. 
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off Indian reservation lands. The process of making these determina- 
tions has caused confusion, delayed investigations which result in 
improper preparation of cases and, in many instances, failure to 
prosecute and convict. Occasionally, 1 agency assumes that the 
other has acted, or 1 agency passes the problem to the other with 
the result that no action is taken and there is, in consequence, less 
deterrent to delinquency and crime. 

Lack of funds and personnel 

Inadequate facilities and personnel for law enforcement is a deter- 
rent to the maintenance of effective law and order whether it be on the 
reservation or in any other community. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing to the effect that the appropriations for law and order for the Indian 
reservations are far too small to provide an adequate service. 

First, there is not a sufficient number of peace officers to cover 
properly the large area of most reservations. Some peace officers 
must cover more thap one reservation and, in some instances, these 
may be located in two different States. The peace officers themselves 
testify that not only is their service hampered by insufficient person- 
nel, but that it is further injured by lack of funds for such needed facili- 
ties as transportation and detention of offenders. The result is that 
only the more serious offenses are properly attended to. 

Secondly, facilities for detention of juveniles are lacking and if the 
child cannot be released to his parents, he must be confined in the same 
jail as adults which is against all good practices of detaining youth. 
There are no funds for separate detention facilities for juveniles. 

Thirdly, those juveniles that are tried by tribal courts * are tried by 
low-paid and, very often, inexperienced judges. The judges testified 
that outside pressures pro and con are exerted to a degree which makes 
the administration of justice difficult. More sufficient appropriations 
would make possible the employment of better qualified court per- 
sonnel. 


Larity in enforcement of law and order 


For many reasons, there has been developed what might be called a 
‘policy of laxity” in both the enforcement of the law and the prosecu- 
tion of offenses on Indian reservations. This can be particularly 
noted in relation to a few specific offenses such as liquor violations and 
certain types of sex offenses. The evidence suggests that if all the 
criminal offenses committed by Indian youth and adults were enforced, 
the jails available would be overflowing constantly. One Federal 
Indian officer testified that he received an oral directive that no liquor 
case was to be prosecuted unless it was of a drastic nature. The 
directive purportedly came from an official of the Indian Bureau. 

Another weakness in the administration of law and order may be 
suggested by the difference noted in terms of the minimum punishment 
provided by tribal courts for criminal offenses on Indian reservations 
as compared to the minimum punishment provided by State law for 
the same or similar offenses.” 

In a recent congressional report on Indian affairs, a very pertinent 
observation was made on law and order which gives a clear picture of 
the situation on many Indian reservations: 


The need for adequate law and protection is urgent. While the tribe is making 
commendable effort to cope with the problem, much still remains to be done. 


* See appendix 8, p. 129. 
? See appendix 9, p. 129. 
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The existing conditions contribute to lawlessness, a breakdown of morals and 
morale, an increase in delinquency, and an excessive burden upon the people. 

There is no doubt that unless respect for law and order is developed 
on the Indian reservation, adult and juvenile crime and delinquency 
will get further out of hand. 

Education 

The trend of educating the Indian youth is definitely toward the 
use of the regular public schools. This trend has been accelerated 
by the Johnson-O’Malley Act which makes Federal funds available 
under certain conditions to regular public schools serving Indian 
youth. Of the 128,000 children from 6 to 18 on Indian reservations, 
58,855 attend public schools, 35,586 attend Federal Indian day sc hools, 
and Federal Indian boarding schools. Ten thousand Indian children 
attend mission or other private schools and 19,000 do not attend any 
school. The balance of some 5,000 are unaccounted for. Thirty-two 
thousand of those attending public schools attend under the provi- 
sions of the Johnson-O'Malley Act.* 

This modern approach is a far cry from the system in 1885 when the 
policy as stated by the Federal superintendent of Indian schools said: 

The Indian is the strangest compound of individualism and socialism run to 
seed. It is this being that we must endeavor to make a member of a new social 
order. To do this we must recreate him, make him a new personality. 

The evidence is that Indian children are doing as well as the non- 
Indian children in both classwork and average daily attendance. 
This was not so in findings of 20 years ago which indicated that the 
Indian child could not adapt himself to the course of study provided 
non-Indian youth and showed definite preference for vocational sub- 
jects and sports. Despite vast improvements in school attendance 
* Indian youth, however, both problems of nonattendance and 
school dropouts remain in some reservation areas.? 

Many parents take their children with them on seasonal employ- 
ment projects and keep them out of school for appreciable lengths of 
time. Other parents, under an old Indian custom of allowing the 
youth to make their own decisions, leave it to the children to decide 
if they want to attend classes. "This has proven harmful, not only 
in the effect it has on the child's education, but also would seem to be 
8 factor in parental neglect and to a lack of parental supervision which 
subjects à child to harmful health and environmental conditions and 
to too much idle leisure time. 

There is much improvement needed in the Federal boarding-school 
system although some improvement has been shown. In some schools, 
over 50 percent of the students attending were there because of social 
conditions in the home or the community rather than for purely 
educational purposes. It is estimated that 6,000 of the children 
presently in the Indian Bureau's Federal boarding schools are so 
served because they are either neglected, dependent, or orphaned 
children rather than because no public schools are available to them. 
In this connection, it should be noted that these facts point to the 
need for more adequate provisions for neglected and destitute Indian 
children. A stepped-up program of adoptive placements and foster- 
home care is needed as well as small institutions designed to care for 


* See appendix 10, p. 130. 
? See appendix 11, p. 131. 
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those children in need of specialized group care. Boarding schools 
are neither designed nor adapted to provide substitute parental care 
for the essentially homeless child. 

Insofar as the boarding schools serve a purely educational function, 
it is interesting to note that a comparison of cost per pupil reveals 
that the national average in public schools is $247 per annum whereas 
the national average in Federal Indian day schools is $399 and in 
the Federal Indian boarding schools, $835. 

Effects of cultural transition and assimilation on juvenile delinquency 

The subcommittee’s Interim Report No. 1064 pointed out that the 
phenomenon of a high incidence of juvenile delinquency among cer- 
tain minority groups is not new. Back in the 1900’s the children 
of each successive national immigrant group showed a dispropor- 
tionately large number getting into difficulty. Several such minority 
groups have gone through identical birth pangs of Americanization 
and have been eventually assimilated into a new cultural pattern 
The problem was overcome as each group became Americanized 
through having and using opportunities to share in all the advantages 
our country offers. Any group needs to have the opportunities for 
employment, decent housing, medical services, and education which 
will allow the minority to become a part of the community in feeling 
rather than being a part of the community in terms of residence only. 

Indian youth are confronted with a situation which is both similar 
and dissimilar to the youth of other minority groups. They are a 
minority group but they are also our first Americans and not the 
first generation of Americans of other minority groups. "The transi- 
tion and assimilation of the Indian into the larger society has been 
very slow because of the many unique cultural patterns, customs, 
and laws which he has been permitted to retain, and because of the 
guardian-ward relationship governed under the Federal Government's 
changeable policies. 

Health and welfare 

Dr. Seckinger, Commissioner of Public Health in the District of 

Columbia, in his testimony before the subcommittee, drew certain 
significant comparisons between the delinquency rates in slum neigh- 
borhoods and the incidence of certain health and communit y problems 
in those very same neighborhoods. His maps showed that many 
health and social problems have a high prevalence in those neighbor- 
hoods which have the highest rate for juvenile de hog ncy. Among 
the concomitant problems were the high number of deaths from 
tuberculosis, the high number of infant deaths under 1 year of age, 
and grossly substandard and overcrowded housing cedi. 

Taking this picture to the Indian reservations, we find that the 
same poor substandard and overcrowded housing conditions prevails. 
The general health picture among the Indians also is far worse than 
that of the general population. The tuberculosis, pneumonia, and 
influenza death rate among Indians is far out of proportion to that 
among the general population. ‘This factor is astounding in the face 
of the modern development of medicine with its wonder drugs which, 
as yet, seems to have had no material effect on the health conditions 
on Indian reservations. 

It should be noted also that there were 91.7 deaths of Indians under 
1 year of age per 1,000 live births compared with a rate of 31.5 for 
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non-Indians. <A survey of the Papago Indians in southern Arizona 
revealed that of the 260 infants born, 25 percent died in the first 
year; 40 percent died before reaching the age of 6, and 52 percent 
died before reaching the age of 18, which makes the life expectancy 
of the Papago baby 17 years of age ‘while the national average for the 
total United States population is 68 years of age. 

As to welfare, the subcommittee received evidence that on some 
reservations, as high as 75 percent of the persons receive some form of 
assistance. This percentage is much higher than the general popula- 
tion average in the same geographical areas. 

The Indians receive public assistance under the Social Security Act 
in the same manner as other citizens. A few States provide child- 
welfare services and general assistance to Indians on the same basis 
as to non-Indians. The principal obstacle to progress in child welfare 
is the lack in many States of funds, with resulting lack of personnel and 
facilities needed to provide these services on reservations. The wel- 
fare program of the Indian Bureau is designed to provide assistance 
and services not available to Indians from other sources. Historically, 
the direct assistance to Indians has been the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. "The North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission 
contends, as do other States, that the Indian Bureau during the past 
decade has attempted to shift this burden to the local subdivisions of 
the States. It is the position of these States that direct assistance 
should be handled by the States with Federal funds for such assistance 
to be supplied 100 percent by the Federal Government. 

4 lid to de pe ndent children 

The program of aid to dependent children was the most discussed 
issue in the four hearings held by the subcommittee. Much of the 
testimony dealt with the disproportionate share of ADC money going 
to the Indians," and the high rate of illigitimacy at the four reserva- 
tions. In 1954, 20 percent of Indian births in North Dakota were 
illigitimate as compared to 1.5 percent of non-Indian births. 

Also, there was considerable testimony on a common failure to estab- 
lish the parentage of an illegitimate c 'hild and a lack of prosecution of 
criminal and civil cases against fathers for neglect and desertions of 
minor children. 

The consensus expressed during the hearings was to the effect that 
ADC was intended for the aid of needy children irrespective of the 
faults of the parents, but that law and order on the reservation should 
take firm steps to see that parentage is established and payments 
for support ordered whenever possible. 
|t é lfare services 

One of the greatest needs on the reservation is for expert community 
organization workers. Such personnel could aid in developing firmer 
and better organized leadership within the Indian group itself. The 
placement of such workers on reservations would be fully consistent 
with the democratic and desirable principle that people are best aided 
who are helped to help themselves. 

There is also keen need for enlarged and invigorated child-welfare 
services. Many State welfare departments are attempting to give 
service on reservations but meager funds for this purpose result in 


10 See appendix 12, p. 137. 
1! See appendix 13, p. 138. 
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a service which, where existent, is on a too-little and a too-late policy. 

Special Federal appropriations for the development of adequate child- 
welfare services on Indian reservations would, in the long run, save 

the still larger sums which will be required to pay the costs whic h will 
be involved in caring for neglected youngsters after they have become 
grossly inadequate adult citizens. 


Recommendations 


During the four hearings in North Dakota, a number of specific 
recommendations for remedial action were proposed by various wit- 
nesses. Some of these were aimed to improve the administration of 
existing programs. Others were directed to the need for legislative 
action by both State and Federal Governments. Still others were 
pointed at ways and means of improving coordination of efforts 
among the tribal, State, Federal, and other agencies and organizations 
involved in Indian affairs. Of the many excellent suggestions received 
as to steps which would at least ameliorate problems contributing 
to delinquency among Indian children, the subcommittee recommends 
as follows: 

Family life for many Indian families would be strengthened and 
improved by the provision of better housing. Both the Federal 
Housing Act and the Farmers Home Act contain provisions which 
prevent enrolled Indians from benefiting under them. The sub- 
committee recommends that these acts be amended to remove their 
restrictive aspects and, in addition, that low-cost rental housing 
projects on Indian reservations be undertaken. 

2. Poverty and want among Indian families contribute to the 
delinquency of their children. Steps designed to raise the economic 
level of these families should include: 

(a) The development of a program providing for direct loans 
to Indians to enable them to secure the capital needed for farming 
and ranching businesses. 

(b) An intensified relocation program to enable more families 
to leave reservations and locate where employment is available. 
This program should include both temporary economic aid which 
might be required by a family making such a shift, and the guid- 
ance and counseling services which may be needed in the family’ s 
adjustment to a totally new environment. 

(c) Increased efforts by public employment services to stimu- 
late enlarged employment opportunities for Indians. This is 
needed to combat the employer resistance referred to earlier in 
this report. 

(d) Development of Federal and State work projects near 
Indian reservations. 

(e) Prompter handling of land and lease transactions by the 
Indian Bureau and legislation by the Congress correcting the 
problem of fractionated land interests. 

3. Poor health conditions may contribute to juvenile delinquency 
in a variety of ways. The subcommittee believes that greatly ex- 
tended public health measures should be taken relative to enrolled 
Indians on reservations. 

4. Inadequate law enforcement contributes to crime and delin- 

uency among both children and adults. Public Law 280, passed by 
the 83d Congress, conferred civil and criminal jurisdiction over Indian 


lands (excepting jurisdiction relative to the so-called 10 major crimes) 
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to the States in which these lands are located, providing that certain 
conditions relative to the assumption of such jurisdiction by the 
States were met. These conditions include the adoption of legislation 
by States necessary to the exercise of such jurisdiction. 

In order to further improve law enforcement on Indian reserva- 
tions, the subcommittee recommends that the following steps be 
taken: 

(a) Inclusion of the 10 major crimes in the jurisdiction assumed 
or to be assumed by States under Public Law 280. 

(b) Federal appropriations to States to assist them in securing 
the enlarged personnel and additional facilities necessary to their 
assuming responsibility for law enforcement on Indian lands 
under Public Law 280. 

(c) Codification of Federal laws, including treaties and special 
agreements pertaining to American Indians. 

(d) Adoption, through legislative enactment, of uniform defi- 
nitions as to “who is an Indian” and “what is Indian country." 
The advancement of educational standards and the enlargement 

of educational opportunities among Indians would be of substantial 
aid in combating delinquency among Indian children. To achieve 
these ends, the subcommittee recommends: 

(a) The development of a program providing for scholarships 
for Indian youth, similar to the educational provisions under 
GI benefits, to enable them to pursue courses of advanced study 
and training. 

(b) Added special courses in vocational and technical training 
should be instituted in both public and Indian schools for both 
adults and youth residing on Indian reservations. 

The subcommittee believes that present efforts to transfer the 
educational activities of the Indian Bureau to State authorities are 
sound. If such cannot be accomplished under provisions of the 
Johnson-O'Malley Act, then special legislation should be adopted to 
achieve this goal. 

6. It is recommended that the Indian Bureau encourage and stimu- 
late, on the part of the authorities involved, more vigorous action 
relative to the determination of parentage and the ordering of support 
mI for illegitimate children. 

. It is recommended that additional appropriations be made for 
Gis: provision of both community and child welfare services on reser- 
vations. The subcommittee believes that responsibility for the 
administration of these services should be shifted to the respective 
States. As rapidly as this is accomplished, funds so appropriated 
should be granted to the respective States for the development or 
continuation of such services. 

8. It is highly important, in connection with the welfare of both 
Indian youth and adults, that the States assume responsibility for the 
care of the mentally ill. It is recommended that the Indian Bureau 
proceed to enter into agreements with States to this end as rapidly as 
possible. 

9. The subcommittee finds a dire lack in provisions made for the 
granting of general economic assistance to families in real need. It is 
recommended that additional funds be appropriated for this purpose. 
In line with a previous statement, the subcommittee believes that 
responsibility for the administration of such assistance be transferred 
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to the established public-welfare agencies of the several States as soon 
as, and as rapidly as, they are able to assume it. 

10. Relative to the provision of community services referred to in 
recommendation No. 7, it is the belief of the subcommittee that much 
could be accomplished through invigorated and extended efforts to 
bring into being a continuing program of community planning in 
relation to the local problems on each reservation area. Through such 
programs involving tribal, county, State, and Federal personnel and 
efforts, a variety of local activities might be stimulated. With 
reference specifically to youth, for example, such activities might 
include their participation in the programs of the Future Farmers of 
America, 4-H Clubs, etc. It might also result in the formation of 
other types of leisure time as well as in the provision of other recrea- 
tional outlets. 

The Indian Reorganization Act (84 Stat. 984) provided for the 
organization of Indians into tribal groups with constitutions and 
charters derived from the Secretary of Interior. Some tribes, however, 
were otherwise organized. Several difficulties have developed in these 
tribal organizations. One of the difficulties relates to questions regard- 
ing the effectiveness and representativeness of the governing bodies 
on the several reservations. 

The subcommittee recommends that a reexamination of the Indian 
Reorganization Act and an evaluation of the self-governing operations 
of each Indian tribe be made in order to determine if further legislative 
action is necessary to correct the difficulties encountered. 


RUNAWAY CHILDREN 


A runaway child is a child in potential trouble. Even if he is an 
essentially normal youth out for adventure, he is highly vulnerable 
to the damaging influence which may be exerted by every wrong type 
of companion he encounters. Without continuing financial support, 
he may be led to steal or engage in other illegal acts simply in order 
that he may eat. Asa vagrant, a child even of very young age may be 
picked up by the juvenile officials and thrown into jail where he will 
be exposed to the influence of hardened adult offenders. Apprehended 
as a vagrant by officials, he may even be committed by a local court 
to a local or State institution as a delinquent. Clearly, the goal of 
society for the two-hundred-thousand-plus boys and girls who run 
away each year should be to return them as promptly as possible to 
their homes. 

During its early investigations it was brought to the attention of the 
subcommittee that there is a great amount of variation on the part of 
State and local agencies with regard to the handling of runaway 
children. Many unfortunate practices were developing simply be- 
cause local agencies were not provided with the resources they needed 
to handle the problem. All too often, it was learned, runaway juveniles 
when apprehended, were transported to the State or county line and 
left to fend for themselves. Another problem that was brought to 
light related to the detention of runaways. It was stated that run- 
aways were often held in jails or other undesirable quarters for con- 
siderable periods of time pending their return home. Although a great 
percentage of runaways were not delinquent, they were reportedly 
held in security institutions until they were sent home or sometimes 
committed as delinquents to institutions in the State where they were 
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apprehended. In either case, the cost of their care in these institutions 
where authorities struggled to find some means to return them to 
their homes greatly exceeded the sum which would have been required, 
had it been available, to pay for their transportation home. And in 
this wasteful process, some juveniles acquired a lifelong record as a 
delinquent quite unnecessarily. 

In order to get a broad overview of the size and nature of the prob- 
lem and the prevailing practices with regard to the handling of run- 
away children in the United States, the subcommittee made inquiry 
of the agencies concerned with the problem throughout the Nation. 
Size of the problem 

No definitive answer can be given as to the size of the runaway 
problem. Adequate statistics on the runaway child are nonexistent. 
In an attempt to determine an approximation of the size of the 
problem, the subcommittee sent 294 questionnaires to chiefs of State 
police, departments of public welfare, juvenile court judges and travel- 
ers aid associations all over the Nation; 212 replies were received. 

The data secured through these questionnaires in nowise presents 
a national picture of the dimensions of the problem. However, it is 
believed that these data are of real value in that they provide a sample 
throwing some light upon various aspects of the problem including 
the proportions of runaways apprehended within their own States, 
the costs involved, the ages of runaways, the procedures utilized in 
handling runaways, and the problems which stand in the way of 
developing more effective procedures. 

Of the 212 replies received, 48 indicated that no records were kept 
regarding apprehended runaways. ‘This figure included 18 State 
police (out of 38 replies), 16 departments of public welfare (out of 38 
replies), 9 juvenile courts (out of 56 replies), and 5 travelers aids (out 
of 75 replies). (Five replies were received from other child-serving 

agencies than those to which the inquiry had been directed.) 

Five sources recorded no runaways handled in 3 departments of 
publie welfare, 1 travelers aid, and 1 juvenile court. 

Of the total of 21, 827 runaways handled by the agencies reporting, 
7,313 were apprehended within their own State, 7,705 were picked up 
in another State, and no information was provided as to the residence 
of the other 6,809 runaways handled. Of the 21,827 runaways, 
4,066 were over the age of 16, 8,632 were 16 and under and the age of 
9,129 was not specified. All of the data received relate to runaways 
apprehended in the year 1953. (See tables.) 


TABLE I 


Number of runaways reported to subcommittee according to residence and agency 
{ 1953) 


Number of runaways according to place of apprehension 


Agency handling runaways 
Within the | Outside the N 


l'otal State State 


ot specified 


TTotal.... i 21, 827 7,313 7, 705 6, 809 


State police... , 51 1, 420 1, 360 L 732 
Department of publie welfare... , 92X 907 1, 103 2 ' 919 
Travelers aid... | 2, 995 444 1,611 940 
Juvenile court... | , 178 3, 979 2, 982 1,218 
Other... AM 563 649 
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Number of runaways reported to subcommittee, according to residence and age (1953) 


| Number of runaways according to place of apprehension 


Age in years P 
Total W ithin the Outside the 


State State | NOt specified 


NM Lou d ak a pe 21, 827 7,313 | 7, 705 
GUERRE euer d | —— 1 2. 526 
| | | 


| : 
O O an — —— 8, 632 , 810 8, 822 | * "is 
Not specified ! 9, 129 963 1,357 | 6, 809 


| 
| 


i Age was not specifled by 28 of the 159 agencies reporting to the subcommittee; 8 of these agencies reported 
residence, 20 did not report residence. 


This is as comprehensive a survey as could be made by the sub- 
committee of those agencies coming into contact with runaways. 
All available mailing lists were obtained and used; however, many 
agencies were not covered due to limitations in available mailing 
lists. 

Of the 294 questionnaires sent out, only one-half were able to 
supply a count of runaways apprehended for the period stated. 
Among State offices, many were unable to provide complete figures 
for the State and supplied figures: for its immediate vicinity only. 
As in other aspects of the statistical reporting of juvenile delinquency 
(if we can consider a juvenile runaway as a juvenile delinquent 
momentarily) we find evidence of the great inadequacy of record- 
keeping and central coordination. Obviously the total number of 
runaways is far greater than that brought to our attention. The 
subcommittee estimates that there are from 200,000 to 300,000 boys 
and girls who run away annually in the United States. 


Runaways from institutions for delinquents 


Because there are certain additional legal problems involved in 
returning from out of State a child who has been committed to the 
custody of an agency, the subcommittee solicited information from 
the superintendents of publicly and privately financed training schools 
in the United States. The data received in this area should also 
be regarded as a sample only. First of all, the training schools con- 
stitute but a portion of the children’s institutions concerned with 
this problem. Secondly, less than one-half of the institutions re- 
ceiving questionnaires submitted the requested information. 


Number of runaways from institutions 


Two hundred and fourty-four questionnaires were sent to training 
schools throughout the Nation and 114 replies were received. For 
the period of Juv 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, four institutions — 
had no runaways. The remaining 111 institutions reported a tota 
of 8,119 runaways. The large majority of these were apprehended 
within their own States. 
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TaBLe II,—Number of runaways from institutions reported according to location 
of apprehension July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1954 


Apprehension 


Number of Number of. |-— —7—— —1T—— —— — —-| Not account- 
questionnaires runaways Within the | Outside the ed for 
State State 


1, 074 85 
(n 2192 


oy 
44 


| 
0 0 
6, 236 | £ 0 
> | i 
| 7,310 


114 (total) o o| &m | zm 8, 119 


I 
| 
| 
i 


185 runaways had not been apprehended at time questionnaire was returned to subcommittee. 
2192 runaways were reported by one institution but no information given relative to apprehension. 


Cost of detaining and returning runaways 

The following breakdown is only a rough indication of the amount 
spent on runaways by those agencies reporting their expenditures. 
These figures, in every instance, are exclusive of overhead and salaries. 

There was a total of $7,412.21 spent on 704 runaways by 9 9 depart- 
ments of public welfare for an average expenditure of $10.53 per 
runaway. This total included $5,031.73 for travel and $2,380.48 
for temporary care. The 9 juvenile courts reporting the amount 
spent on runaways recorded a total of $11,330.72 spent on 959 run- 
aways, for an average of $24.46 per runaway. This total included 
$3,493.59 on travel and $7,777.13 on temporary care. An additional 
$60 was spent on incidentals such as phone calls and telegrams. 
Three probation departments, in a State with an acute runaway 
problem, reported a total of $81,574.55 was spent on 1,688 | runaways 
for an average of $48.32 per runaway. Of this total, $8,253.55 was 
spent on travel and $73,321 was spent on temporary care. This is 
an extreme example. However, it does indicate the unequal burden 
that some States are forced to carry. 

In 50 travelers aid agencies reporting, there was a total of $17,712.67 
spent on 1,726 runaways, for an average of $10.26 per runaway. 
This total included $14,295.81 spent on travel, $3,149.94 spent on 
temporary care, and $266.92 spent on phone calls and telegrams. The 
lesser proportion devoted to the provision of temporary care for 
runaways as reported by the travelers aid is probably due to (1) the 
travelers aid may handle a different kind of runaway in many instances. 
This would include those children who are **tired" of running away and 
seek out a travelers aid agency expressly for the purpose of going 
home and thus require no temporary care; and (2) the efficient system 
of communication between travelers aids throughout the Nation 
which speeds up the return of runaways, decreasing detention time. 
Another factor would be that some runaways are detained by another 
agency, which assumes the cost of temporary care, and then refers 
them to a travelers aid which then assumes only the cost of returning 
them home. 

To digress from the information digested from the questionnaires 
for a moment, during the hearings in San Diego it was learned from 
Mr. Charles T. C. Rogers, the chief probation officer, that the runaway 
pone i in his county is increasing each year. In 1953-54 fiscal year 

is department handled 1,112 cases of this type, referred' by law 
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enforcement agencies. By volume, this was the largest category of 
cases handled and. represented an increase of 23 percent over the 
previous year. Mr. Rogers pointed out that even in cases where 
parents would send funds for the youngster’s return, it cost the 
county $6 per day for a week or 10 days to support each child while 
awaiting arrangements. With this in mind, the subcommittee’s 
estimation of from $10.53 to $48.32 spent per runaway by the afore- 
mentioned agencies should be viewed with reservations as they are 
obviously very low figures. 


Practices detrimental to the welfare of runaway youth 


Many of the questionnaires pointed up the lack of cooperation 
among agencies in dealing with runaway children and youth. The 
following quotations are ‘examples of complaints directed at police 
neglect, uncooperativeness and poor treatment: 


“The sheriff ‘could run kids out of town,’ getting them across the county lin 
as fast as possible." 

“Sometimes such children (runaways) have been held a long time waiting for 
someone who is making a trip in his direction and will take him along.” 

“Too often the police plan independently of any agency. We also find that 
children are held for a long period of time before referral while the polic 
attempt to work out a solution which is unsuccessful. Then when a child has 
been in jiil for perhaps 5 or 6 days, the case may be referred to us." 

“The answers received on our questionnaire (this State, upon receipt of the 
subcommittee questionnaire, conducted a statewide investigation of runaways 
and forwarded the results) repeatedly indicated that police would refer runaways 
to the welfare office if they thought some welfare service were needed.’’ 

"Tt appears ‘need’ is determined by the difficulty the police may have 
handling the child or in getting funds for his care and transportation * * * [t 
is apparent from our study that correlation between the police and welfare 
services is needed in order to determine which children should be referred to 
agencies in their home States for casework.”’ 

“Police do not refer, are often unwilling to refer the ‘runaway’ to the county 
welfare department. They hold them in jail, they float them out of town or 
sometimes release them, thus inviting a repeat of their offense. Then they have 
them committed to the State penal institutions." 


Many juvenile courts were reported to be uncooperative and 
engaging in neglectful and potentially harmful practices as the 
following examples indicate: 


“We have a great deal of difficulty with the juvenile court which refuses t 
accept nonresident children for eare. On the other hand, if they do take a non- 
resident child for temporary care, they often proceed with their own planning 
and negate any service which we may try to give." 

"Instead of the local courts making arrangements for the return of thes 
youths to agencies in their own home counties, the youths were committed to 
our care for such disposition as the * * * deemed advisable. It has been 
necessary for us to hold these youths in our training schools for several weeks or 
months, pending completion of plans for their return to their home States." 

“Occasionally we are ‘stuck’ for a time with a runaway child but in most cases 
plans work out for his return to the county and State of his legal residence.”’ 

“The court does not always consider that it is necessary to pay transportation 
for the child and, in the case of boys 16 or over if they appear large for their age, 
the court has been known to give them lunches and tell them to hitchhike.” 

“It becomes necessary at times for lack of suitable arrangements to give a child 
a lunch, a small amount of change, and place him on the road to make his own 
way." 

“Even juvenile courts hesitate to take any action which might involve some 
cost to the county. Whena plan simply could not be made otherwise in * * * for 
nonresident children, courts have occasionally committed them to the State 
training school, thus obligating the State to pay for their support rather than a 
county. 
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"In some instances, the courts are not as lenient with these nonresident youths 
as they would be with those who had local residence. Consequently, they are 
committed to the training schools instead of being granted probation." 


The following examples illustrate refusal by departments of public 
welfare within some States to assume any responsibility for the runa- 
way, even if from their own community: 


“When asked why the D. P. W. pay transportation in such cases (runaways) 
basically it is because no one else has the funds and to quote ‘to get the problem 
out of the State.’ ”’ 

“Other States do not always cooperate in the return of the youth to his State. 
Seldom do they offer or agree to pay for the youth’s return. If the family has 
heen a problem, the other State is glad to be ‘rid’ of the youth.” 

“There seems to be a fear of holding a child until plans based on a study of the 
situation are made. There are no facilities for suitable detention of these children 
in rural counties. . If children are detained, the ‘county may get stuck with them’ 
financially. Investigation takes time and it costs money to hold children pending 
evaluation of plans." 

"It has been reported to us that in some instances officials have had to ‘turn 
runaways loose’ and tell them to be on their way because no arrangements for 
transportation could be made. A rural county cited four girls traveling together, 
taken into custody at 3 a. m. hitching a ride. They were ‘toughies.’ Held 
through the next day, they were finally released when the home community 
agencies are said to have reported they would not send for them or pay for their 
return. One girl was on probation from the juvenile court. The parents were 
poor, and evidently not able to supply proper care and supervision. None could 
arrange to get the girls, about 100 miles from home. The cost of keeping four 
girls while additional efforts were made to investigate the problems and the possi- 
bilities for return under supervision appalled a county with limited resources." 


An idea of the dearth of detention facilities may be gotten from the 
following excerpts from the questionnaires: 


“We do regret that the authorities so often hold a child in jail for several days 
before referral and sometimes keep him until we have worked out a plan. For 
instance, & 15-year-old girl reported conversations with one of our most notorious 
women prisoners." 

"Often there are no prisoners in a rural jail at a given time, but runaway 
youngsters would from time to time share quarters with adults being held for crime. 
It is a violation of law to house juveniles in the jail but because of lack of facilities, 
counties have few alternatives.”’ 

'"The probation officer in * * * estimated he gave service to about 12 runaway 
children during the year. The only place he has for their temporary care is the 
jail and he has no funds for transportation.”’ 

“Greatest difficulty is finding temporary care for Negro runaways who are 16 
ir over as they are too old according to * * * law to be under the jurisdiction of 
juvenile court and be placed in detention home, and Negro foster homes are so 
limited that they have to be kept in private homes until plans made for return." 


'The dilemma of many State institutions and their runaway charges 
is pointed out in the following statements: 


“The most difficult type of case situation concerning runaways is those which 
involve children who are wards of other juvenile courts and State institutions who 
will not or who do not have funds available to send for their wards. These type 
of children will not return to their home communities without supervision. It has 
been necessary for us to place some of these out-of-State cases in our State training 
school when other courts will not cooperate with us. We do not just turn the 
children loose nor take them to the State line. We have had most of our diffi- 
culties with the North Central States and the Northeastern States. 

“* * * our State training schools, which do not have authority under the law 
to return their own runaway children who have gone into other States, are fre- 
quently unable to arrange the return of such runaway children. The most that 
our institution’s superintendents can do is to arrange to meet children at the State 
line and resume custody if they are delivered by another State. However, we do 
find that other States frequently do not have the financial authority to return such 
children and that they do resort to placing them in local institutions for delin- 
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quents * * * this does not relieve the other State of the cost of care but greatly 
increases it and merely defers the problem of ultimate return of the child.” 

“Our officials have no jurisdiction outside of the State, and except in cases where 
boys are very near the State line, or by courtesy, we cannot finance their return." 

“It is generally known by our boys that if they can escape from the school and 
get across the State line we lose jurisdiction and cannot return them to the school." 

"Principal problems we have encountered with respect to out-of-State run- 
aways in the way of jurisdiction is due to the fact that we have an informal attor- 
ney general's opinion to the effect that the jurisdiction of the * * * does not 
extend beyond the boundaries of this State and that if any of our employees left 
the boundaries of * * * and went into another State to apprehend one of our 
runaways, it would be possible for the authorities in the sister State to file & kid- 
naping charge against them. We have, therefore, refrained from having any of 
our employees leave the State * * * to apprehend or return runaways * * *.’’ 

“If runaways are in —— States, i. e., 100-200 miles, we drive for them— 
beyond this we occasionally pay plane fare and meet them at.the airport. If fare 
goes over $50 we generally disregard them.” 

“Our funds are limited relative to picking up a. w. o. 1.’s outside the State of 
* * *. If the boy isin a State bordering the State of * * * we usually take funds 
from our regular budget and return him to school. If the a. w. o. l. case is in a 
State that involves 500 miles or more, we simply wire the agency that has appre- 
hended the boy telling them that we cannot pay his return transportation. In 
most cases the boy is turned loose and asks to return to his State of legal residence. 
Comparatively few return to the school on a voluntary basis.” 

“ Authorities in other States are naturally reluctant to go to the time and expense 
of returning a nonresident boy. Since this institution lacks funds to send for a 
runaway in another State or pay for his return, authorities sometimes release the 
boy and let him continue on his way.” 

*"Two girls who were recently located in a Western State could have been returned 
much earlier, but time was lost in the writing of letters, telegrams, and telephone 
calls to assure the State that they would be reimbursed. However, the girls were 
held until they had received the funds from our institution. This meant that the 
girls had several weeks away from our school, and it was also necessary that they 
be kept in jail for several days before we were able to reach them." 

"Many runaways have gained wrong ideas and have been assisted in wrong- 
doing when their return has been delayed until a certain number of delinquents 
have been gathered together, possibly enough to fill a coach of a train. In this 
event, many times they are guarded very closely, and they have been much more 
hostile when they returned than when they left the institution. 

“Every effort should be made to return these children at the earliest possible 
time as this period of uncertainty adds to their insecurity, and they are much 
more disturbed when they reach their destination. Many times treatment that 
has been give them is lost through this delay." 

*No problem—usually we get them. One boy was in Miami, Fla., in June— 
we were short of funds and let him stay —he came back to * * *, was captured 
and returned to the school. * * *" 


Some States are uncooperative for no apparent reason at all. One 
institution replied: 


Believe other States should get them [runaways] as we do. Some States will 
make no effort to return them but will accept them if returned. One State in 


New England makes no effort and will not accept them if they get in any trouble 
in * * * 


Several institutions reported difficulties with truckdrivers picking 
up, transporting, and living with runaway juvenile girls: 


"Our school is distant from publie transportation and if it were not for the 
practice of truckdrivers * * * readily giving rides to the girls, most of ours 
would be apprehended by us or the local officials before they could reach the 
city. A campaign to prevent truckdrivers from picking up the girls would be 
most helpful. 

"One of the most serious problems is that of easy transportation by truckdrivers 
given girls who wish to travel north or south. Vrureentiy the driver lets them 
off to walk over a State line, and picks them up on the other side. They sleep 
in trucks, and will change their routes at trucking centers when the truck on 
which they are riding stops for rest or a change of drivers. We have found that 
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they change at the center near Richmond, Va., Washington, D. C., and Balti- 
more, Md., also at points farther south." 

“Girls are more apt to travel in pairs than boys, and to do it in the summer and 
autumn. The State police remarked that boys don't mind burrowing into hay- 
stacks to sleep, but girls want fancier accommodations. A child-welfare consul- 
tant pointed out the problem of girls riding into big cities with transcontinental 
truckdrivers and registering as their wives at wayside places. No questions 
seem to be asked by operators of truck stopovers, even though trucking firms do 
not permit riders, or permit drivers to take their wives along on their routes. It 
was suggested that interstate trucking firms should check more closely on how 
their drivers register at points where they spend nights. An illustration was 
cited of two girls from one * * * town who have made repeated trips to Chicago 
in this way.” 


Use of child-welfare funds for care and return of runaways 


In 1950 the Congress amended title V, part 3, of the Social Security 
Act to enable Federal child-welfare service funds allotted to States 
to be used for the care and return of out-of-State runaway children 
under 16 years of age. The purposes for which Federal funds may 
be used as set forth in the policy are: 


1. Payment of the transportation and maintenance costs, including miscel- 
laneous expenses, incurred in the course of travel, of returning a child to his own 
community. 

2. Payment of the transportation and maintenance costs, including miscel- 
laneous expenses, incurred in the course of travel, of an attendant to accompany 
a child when supervision is necessary to assure the child’s welfare. 

3. Cost of care incidental to return of the child after authorization to return 
him has been given (in accordance with condition 2) and pending completion of 
travel arrangements. 


The conditions under which Federal funds may be used as stated 
in the policy are: 

1. The State plan for child welfare services shows that: 

(a) Provision is made for the administration of the State program for 
return of runaway children. 

(b) Procedure has been established for authorizing the expenditure of 
funds for returning runaway children. 

(c) Standards and procedures have been established to assure accuracy 
of data upon which the required determinations are based. 

(d) Procedures have been established to assure promptness in making the 
social investigation. 

2. Payment for the return of a runaway child has been authorized by the 
State public welfare agency as meeting the requirements of the State plan and 
the following requirements of the Social Security Act: 

(a) The child has run away from his own State to another State. 

(b) The return of the child to his own community is in his interest. 

(c) Funds for paying the cost of the child’s return cannot be readily or 
promptly secured from his parents, guardian, agency responsible for his care, 
or other agency. 

(d) The child has not reached his 16th birthday prior to the time he 
starts on the return trip to his own community. 


It was continually pointed out to the subcommittee that the provi- 
sions for runaways in the social-security regulations were so fraught 
with qualifications that its use was untenable. The following were 
typical observations made of the provision: 


“It was our experience in this State that the Federal grant for paying the 
transportation of runaway children had so many restrictions and limitations 
that it was of no real value to us. It was so difficult to secure payment of trans- 
portation through this source that apparently most people refused to even try.” 

“It is my understanding that the State has never taken advantage of the 
Federal funds because of the difficulty there would be in administering the funds." 

“One of the problems in the administration of this plan was in determining 
that the cost of return could not otherwise be met." 
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“Since, under our Juvenile Code, both the courts and the three State institu- 
tions have responsibility for children up to the 19th birthday, the 16-year age 
limit leaves runways between the ages of 16 and 19 unprovided for, and in several 
instances it has been impossible for us to arrange the return of a child who had 
run away from one of these institutions. The same limitation, of course, applied 
when we were using the funds for court wards." 

“The Director * * * explained to us thet to send a runaway home through the 
use of Federal funds is so ‘bogged down’ with redtape that the cost of boarding 
care while waiting for approval of the use of funds is much greater than the cost 
of transportation. Therefore, they have found that even though funds are avail- 
able, approval for their use is so difficult to receive that they might as well be 
nonexistent.” 

In the course of its community hearings, the subcommittee dis- 
covered but one community, Miami, Fla., in which the use of Federal 
child-welfare funds for the care and return of runaway children 
seemed to be working out to the satisfaction of all agencies concerned. 
This is not to say that such funds have not been helpfully used in 
behalf of countless children in other communities. It seems apparent, 
however, that authorization for the use of these funds for this purpose 
is not a feasible solution to the problem. 

The subcommittee believes that the following facts provide sub- 
stantial reason to believe that the use of Federal child-welfare funds 
to meet this problem is not a practical answer to it: 

(1) In the face of local needs for these funds there is natural 
luctance on the part of State authorities to use funds, badly needed 
for the care of local children, for the care and transportation of chil- 
dren rightfully regarded as responsibilities of another State or even 
county. In such a State as California, which receives about 24,000 
unattached children from out of State each vear, the State's entire 
Federal grant for child-welfare services would be insufficient to pas 
the costs of providing care and return transportation for out-of-State 
children. 

(2) Federal grants for child-welfare services are channeled to the 
State welfare departments. In many States, the funds are then 
funneled to county welfare departments. In either case the large 
majority of runaway children are handled by police agencies, and in 

some communities referred to juvenile courts. This means that at 
least 2 and sometimes 3 or 4 agencies must in some way get together 
in the community where the runaway is found in order to begin plan- 
ning for the use of Federal child-welfare service funds for his care and 
return home. This factor inevitably results in redtape, confusion, 
and delay. 

The use of these funds to meet the runaway problem could be 
made somewhat more effective by (a) lifting the age limitation to 
18, and (b) by assuming that it is in the best interest of a child to 
return to his own home and community. The subcommittee finds 
no logical reason for a policy which requires an agency, before using 
Federal funds, to hold a child hundreds, even thousands, of miles from 
home while time-consuming checking is undertaken in the child’s own 
community to determine whether it is in his best interest to return 
there. The subcommittee is of the opinion that the important con- 
sideration, both from the viewpoint of the child’s welfare and sound 
principles ‘of administration, is to get the runaway child back to his 
own community as soon as possible, leaving the making of other 
arrangements for the child, if he should not continue to live in his 
own home, in the hands of an agency in the child’s own community. 
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General conclusions 


On the basis of the data received, the subcommittee finds that 

(1) A large proportion of agencies handling runaway children 
maintain little or no records regarding such children handled by 
them. In other instances records are made but do not include the 
kind of detailed information which would be of value in analyzing the 
total problem. 

Although only 21,827 runaways were included in the sub- 
committee’s sample, it is —— that a minimum of 200,000 boys 
and girls become runaways annually. 

(3) The cost of providing temporary care for a runaway over the 
period required to work out arrangements to send him home, in 
many cases, greatly exceeds the sum necessary for his transportation, 

(4) Detention facilities for runaways are grossly inadequate. 

The type of agency given or assuming primary responsibility 
E Tanding runaways varies widely from State to State and even 
between communities within a given State. 

(6) The dimensions of the runaway problem varies from St: = to 
State. Florida and California, of course, are two sections of the 
Nation with an acute runaway problem. Also, the States close to 
these areas have a severe problem with young transients passing 
through. 

(7) The present provision in the Social Security Act for the pro- 
vision of funds for the return of runaways is so cumbersome to ak 
minister that its use is practically nullified. Only 3,822 or 17.5 
percent of the total runaways counted, could be identified as under 
16 and from outside the State. These two prerequisites are necessary 
to be filled before a child is eligible for funds. Other restrictions 
further limit any alleviation of the problem from this area. 

(8) Practices such as “border paroles,” “sunset paroles,” and *'sun- 
rise paroles” were found to be widespread. These practices consist 
of taking a youngster to the edge of a city or county, sometimes after 
a night’s sleep or a meal, and admonishing them to move on or go home 
the best way possible. 

(9) Practices with regard to the handling of runaways run the 

gamut from excellent provision, supervision, and return home, to the 
more frequent practices of jailing, running out of the county, or just 
plain neglecting in a manner the subcommittee feels to be almost 
barbaric in nature. 

The subcommittee recognizes that agencies and officials handling 
runaways frequently are handicapped by lack of funds and facilities 
needed for their proper care. Many responding to the subcommittee 
inquiry deserve commendation for their sincere efforts to protect 
runaway children despite such handicaps. The subcommittee also 
believes, however, that there is vood reason to criticize the oft rec urring 
lack of cooperation found among agencies and the callous disregard for 
the welfare of runaway children displayed by a few. 

The subcommittee feels too that severe criticism can be leveled at 
the operators of certain trucking industries for tolerating or failing to 
detect the contribution which their drivers make to this problem and 
particularly to the delinquency of minor girls by providing transporta- 
tion to runaways. Especial criticism can be directed at those State 
police who fail to detect and apprehend truck drivers transporting 
young girls through the State. That the State police are aware of 
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this pese is evidenced by those girls who report having been stopped 
byt olice while in the company of truckers only to have the police 


check the weight of the truck and let the occupants proceed without 
any question às to their behavior. 


Recommendations 

The mere act of running away should not be considered an act of 
delinquency. The reasons behind the act are as multiple and complex 
as those underlying any other segment of human behavior. Some are 
seeking adventure and new experience. Others are trying to escape 
from a clearly recognized problem. But whatever the surface 
motive the majority of runaway children are unhappy youngsters 
for whom the act of running away is either consciously or uncon- 
sciously an attempt to solve some problem confronting them. 

Of great concern to all devoting attention to this problem is the 
fact that the experience of a child “on the loose” may lead him into a 
pattern of confirmed delinquency. The aim of society in behalf of 
these children should be first, to get them off the roads and back to 
their own communities as quickly as possible. Society’s second goal 
should be to channel to such youngsters in their own communities 
the special protective and remedial services needed by some of them 
to meet and handle the problem from which they are endeavoring to 
escape. 

The subcommittee believes that a two-pronged attack is required 
if society is to extend a real helping hand to these some 200,000 boys 
and girls, First, certain steps are required to resolve the legal prob- 
lems related to jurisdictional conflicts to the end that children may 
be returned to their own States both promptly and within the frame- 
work of the law. Secondly, a program is required which will guarantee 
that the agency providing care for the runaway and undertaking his 
prompt return to his home will not have to fear the costs of a service 
rendered nonresident children. 

The subcommittee believes that the legal interstate problems can 
be resolved through the interstate compact device. The Council of 
State Governments has undertaken in cooperation with numerous 
other agencies to develop such a compact. The members of the 
subcommittee last year introduced and this year will reintroduce a 
resolution authorizing States to enter into this compact. 

The subcommittee also recommends that a Federal revolving fund 
be established upon which local agencies incurring expenses for 
nonresident runaway children could draw for reimbursement. Charges 
against this fund should, in turn, to the extent possible, be collected 
from the parents, guardian, or agency having custody of such runaway 
children. The subcommittee will introduce legislation to establish 
this needed program. 


USE OF NARCOTICS, MARIHUANA AND DANGEROUS DRUGS 


The drugs of addiction 


The drugs usually abused to the point of addiction are grouped as 
stimulants and depressants, according to the effects they produce on 
the behavior of the user. 

Of the stimulants, the most common and most dangerous is cocaine, 
derived from the leaves of the coca plant growing in South America 
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and Java. In large doses, cocaine incites a transient elation, followed 
by extreme nervous discomfort, irritability, and paranoid delusions 
that make the user a menace to those around him. Among the other 
stimulant drugs are benzedrine, dexedrine, and mescaline, a drug used 
by the Indians in the southwestern United States to carry out religious 
ceremonies. 

The depressants, on the other hand, relieve tension and nervous dis- 
turbance, producing a false and temporary feeling of well-being. They 
are used medically as pain relievers and many of them are necessary 
and valuable for this purpose. They include opium and its derivatives 
such as morphine, dilaudid, codeine, and metapon and also heroin 
which has no use for medicinal purposes.. They also include synthetic 
pain relievers such as demerol, methadon, and the new levoiso- 
methadon. "The depressants also include alcohol and marihuana. 
The bromides and barbiturates are classed as hypnotic drugs. 

According to Federal law, the habit-forming drugs, those for which 
the Government provides treatment facilities for addicts are cocaine, 
coca leaves, codeine, dicodid, hycodan, dilaudid, heroin, marihuana, 
laudanum, demerol, isonipecaine, methadon, metapon, morphine, 
opium, pantopon, paregoric, mescaline, and other drugs that may be 
designated by the President. These statutes do not encompass 
alcohol, the barbiturates, or the bromides, 


Federal laws relating to drugs 

Recognizing the profound seriousness of the rapidly growing drug 
addiction problem, Congress passed in 1914 the first comprehensive 
Federal narcotics law—the Harrison Act. Under the provisions of 
this law, commerce in medicinal and other legitimate narcotics was 
legalized and controlled under the Federal taxing power. By the 
same mechanism, illicit traffic in opium and its derivatives and in 
the coca leaf and its derivatives (cocaine) was outlawed. 

The Miller-Jones Act, passed in 1922, established a system of 
import and. export permits and restricted the import of raw narcotic 
material to medical needs. By an amendment adopted in 1924 the 
dangerous and currently popular heroin was forbidden entrance to 
this « country as was also opium for use in the manufacture of heroin. 

The Opium Poppy Act of 1942 assures against the growing of opium 
poppies in the United States. 

Controls on the traffic in marihuana were imposed by the Marihuana 
Tax Act of August 2, 1937. It provides an occupational tax on all 
persons legally permitted to produce, sell or deal in marihuana. There 
is also a heavy transfer levy when unauthorized individuals are 
involved in a marihuana transaction. è 

The Boggs Act passed by Congress on November 2, 1951, provides 
a 5-year mandatory sentence for the second offender and 10 to 20 
years for the third offense for those trafficking in narcotic drugs. 

Public Law 500 passed by the Congress in 1954 gives the Coast 
Guard the power to revoke or deny licenses of merchant marine 
seamen who are addicted to drugs or convicted of violations of the 
narcotic laws. 

On the State and municipal levels, uniform laws and ordinances 
help to control the traffic in narcotics within their jurisdiction. Most 
States have enacted the Uniform Narcotic Drug Act. 
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Extent of use by juveniles 


The use of narcotics, marihuana, and dangerous drugs by those 
under the age of 21 years, while not accounting for a large percentage 
of juvenile and youthful offenses in the statistical reports of Federal, 
State, and local agencies, is, because of the results of contact with 
these drugs upon the individual physically, and the almost inevitable 
further step into other crimes, found to be a serious problem among 
the youth of America. 

It has been an almost impossible task to determine the number of 
youth either using or addicted to narcotics and drugs. The use of 
drugs is always under clandestine circumstances and it is entirely 
possiblé, and usually true, that a juvenile can begin the dangerous 
cycle from barbiturates and/or marihuana to heroin without ever 
coming to the attention of any authority on a narcotic violation until 
he has become addicted to the use of narcotics. 

Traditionally, criminal activity is measured in terms of the number 
of cases reported. Police do not get cases reported on narcotic viola- 
tions as they do with the other cases, therefore, their statistics are 
based entirely upon arrest statistics, not upon the frequency of the 
violations, as is the case with other types of criminality, 

For that reason, the narcotic problem does not lend itself to a 
statistical study. It is something we know is there, but we do not 
have a measuring stick to place against it to determine the extent 
or the degree of the problem. 

Most addicts are found to have a prior record of delinquency ex- 
tending back for a long period prior to their arrest on a narcotic 
violation. Many youth who either habitually use drugs or are ac- 
quainted with drugs are not listed in police statistics as narcotics 
users or violators, but under the c: itegory of offense for which they 
were arrested. This fact was dramatically shown by the testimony 
of a mother whose son is a narcotic addict and who volunteered her 
information at the close of a hearing in Los Angeles, Calif. 

I am a mother of a son who is a narcotic addict. He is not from a broken 
home. My husband and I have been married 34 years. My husband is in busi- 
ness in Pasadena. We have lived in that neighborhood for 31 years. He was 
brought up in the church. In 1945 he was the president of his Christian Endeavor 
group in the church and we had no trouble with this boy as long as he went to 
elementary school. He went to junior high school and he has had psychiatric 
care. We have had him in a private sanitarium. He is now in the State prison 
for robbery. He is not listed as a narcotic addict. That is why the narcotic 
record sounds so low. He is there for robbery, but narcotics was the basis of 
his trouble. 

In Los Angeles it was found that for the year 1953, 299 boys and 
74 girls had been arrested by the police on narcotic violations. Yet 
it was stated that 9 percent of children coming before the juvenile 
court for Los Angeles County had had some contact with narcotics. 
Based on an arrest figure of juveniles for the city of Los Angeles 
alone, and not the entire county, it would mean that 787 children 
actually had contact with drugs in some form. 

The New York City Police Department lists 641 arrests of those 
under 21 for the first 10 months of 1954; 1951 has been listed as the 
peak year of narcotic arrests and during that year for the full 12 
months 775 arrests of those under 21 were made. 
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Inspector Peter E. Terranova has stated: 


How do we know whether we're catching 1 in 5 or lin 500? You want a figure? 
Pick your own. "There's plenty of the stuff around—that's the only sure part of 
this thing. 


The chief probation officer of San Diego County, Calif., Mr. Charles 
T. G. Rogers, said: 


We must face the fact that the use of narcotics and dangerous drugs by teen- 
agers is increasing. Statistics are usually valuable, but I should like to point out 
that this is one area in which they may be misleading, if not intelligently examined. 
For example, our statistics show that in 1953-54 only 23 juveniles were referred 
to the probation department for narcotics. From this we might conclude that 
there is no problem. Actually this means only that the immediate problem that 
brought these juveniles to the attention of the police involved drugs. Many 
youths referred to us for reasons ranging from curfew violation to armed robbery, 
our investigation reveals, have also been involved in the use, possession, or 
sale of drugs. This is one of their problems, but not what brought them to the 
attention of the police. Frequently the offense which resulted in their arrest was 
stimulated by the influence of drugs or their need for money to purchase them. 
In the past few years this is true in an increasing number of cases. ; 

Marihuana is the drug most frequently encountered; next is the barbiturate 
group known collectively as *goofballs." A cause for serious concern, however, is 
the increasing number of juveniles using heroin, an opium derivative, which 
quickly causes drug addiction and leads to complete deterioration—mental, 
moral, and physical. 

The best yardstick for measuring the extent of the local drug problem among 
youth is the special index maintained by the probation department with the 
cooperation of local law-enforcement agencies. This file records the names of 
persons under 25 years of age convicted, known, or suspected to be using or 
trafficking in drugs. This file provides valuable reference material for agencies 
active in the detection and control of the drug problem. First established in 1951, 
this file listed 705 names in June 1954. This is an increase of 31 percent over the 
number of persons listed 1 year earlier. 

In a study conducted by the New York Welfare Council through its 
committee on use of narcotics among teen-age youth, a partial un- 
duplicated account of youthful addicts dise losed 4,000 juvenile addicts 
in New York City alone, and it was estimated that on completion of 
the count it would show some 7,500 juvenile narcotic addicts in that 
city. 

An addict requires between $20 and $30 a day to support his habit, 
according to the opinion of many experts. Most of this amount must 
be secured by engaging in criminal activity. Thus, on the basis of 
this estimate of the number of juvenile addicts in New York City, 
that city is losing $140,000 per day through the burglaries and c riminal 
activities of juvenile : addicts, or approximately $50 million per year. 

In Chicago, Ill., it was estimated by the district agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics that there were some 5,796 addicts known to them, 
with 910 of these being under 21 years of age. 

Revised figures from the Federal Bureau of Narcotics show that in 
1952, 2,523 arrests were made for narcotic-drug violations and 934 
arrests were made for marihuana violations for a total of 3,457 under 
21 years of age arrested. In 1953, 2,722 were arrested for narcotic 
violations and 977 arrested for marihuana violations or a total of 
3,699 under 21 years of age. These figures do not represent addicts 
among juveniles but only those who were arrested for any type of 
narcotic-law violation. 
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Testimony revealed many instances of much greater use by juve- 
niles, especially of marihuana. A witness in El Paso, Tex., stated: 

When the Senator asked me about the marihuana boys, I said that every day I 
met 4or5. Well, on any occasion, I think I could drive in an automobile and find 
15 or 20 boys under the influence. 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics has maintained a file of narcotic 
violators and also narcotic addicts arrested. This file shows 86,100 
listings of addicts over a period of 25 years with many of these listings 
being duplicates. These are addicts in all age groups. Since January 
1953, through reports received from Federal, State, and local author- 
ities, they have recorded 18,365 addicts. It is difficult to determine 
the age of these addicts but from arrest statistics it would appear that 
75 percent of these were in the age group 15 to 29 years with approxi- 
mately 15 to 22 percent 21 years and younger. This is based on the 
Chicago, Ill., 1953 police department arrest report. In El Paso, Tex., 
33.7 percent of the total narcotic arrests were persons under 21 years 
of age. 

Since the year 1951 there has been a steady but not alarming 
increase in the number of juveniles coming to the attention of author- 
ities for narcotic violations. 

An enlarged traffic in illicit drugs depends upon finding new cus- 
tomers, Youths with their natural inclination to seek out new 
experiences represent the most potential victims for the narcotic 
traffickers. 


Traffic through ports and border 

Testimony before the subcommittee revealed that our ports and 
borders are practically devoid of adequate policing to stem the flow 
of smuggled narcotics into the Nation to supply the internal traffic. 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics has 1 man stationed in San Diego, 
Calif., and 1 man in El Paso, Tex., to police the traffic across the 
Mexican border. These men not only are responsible for the illicit 
traffic but also for policing the thousands of legitimate outlets for 
narcotic drugs. In addition they must maintain their offices and do 
all of their own clerical and office duties. 

The El Paso agent is responsible for 16 counties in west Texas, many 
of them being border counties, and the San Diego agent, 2 counties in 
California with a border of 199 miles extending to Yuma, Ariz., 
comprising à population of some 700,000 people. These 2 agents 
accounted for the arrest of relatively few illicit narcotic dealers, and 
these were mostly small local peddlers in the cities where these 2 
agents were stationed. 

Mr. Robert S. O'Brien of the El Paso Bureau of Narcotics office 
testified: 

During 1954 this office was responsible for the apprehension of 10 narcotic 
violators. The reason this number is small is that during the previous years we 
have had consistent heavy sentences here in this district in both the Federal and 
the State courts and in 1953 we had on several occasions 10-year sentences meted 
out. In the year previous we had 1 case where a 3-times convicted law violator 
received a life sentence. This had a marked deterrent effect on the peddling of 
narcotics in El Paso. 

Although the arrest of narcotic violators decreased for the Bureau of 
Narcotics during the year it was found that the heavier sentences 
had no effect on the number of arrests made by the El Paso police 
and the Bureau of Customs Agency Service in the number of arrests. 
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The Customs Agency Service, the enforcement division of the 
Bureau of Customs, in its 2 district offices covering the Mexican 
border from the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico has only 45 
officers. These officers are charged not only with enforcing the laws 
regarding smuggling of narcotics, but in addition the enforcement of 
the Gold Reserve Act, various public-health laws, importation of 
various types of birds, animals and fruit, frauds on the customs 
revenue, technical investigations including undervaluation, foreign 
market value, personnel investigations, character investigations, 
security investigations and many others. 

The extent ‘of the flow of narcotics into this country across the 
Mexican border is shown by the seizures made by agents of the El 
Paso district Customs Agency Service. 
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Arrests for narcotic smuggling have also shown an increase in this 
district over the past 8 years. 
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Bulk ebbe a to prepared marihuana requires approxi- 
mately 2% pounds to produce 1 pound of prepared marihuana. It 
requires 5 to 6 grains of marihuana for making a cigarette, or approxi- 
mately 1,400 cigarettes from 1 pound of marihuana. E nough mari- 
huana was seized in 1954 in the El Paso district alone to make 
1,054,200 cigarettes. Estimates on the percentage of marihuana seized 
out of the total traffic are given as from 2 to 5 percent. 

In an effort to show the extent of the narcotic traffic within the 
United States, Mr. John J. Given of the Customs Agency Service said: 


I have no way of knowing, and I have not been able to find anybody that does 
know or has a reasonable estimate of, the number of narcotic addicts in the 
United States. But if you took the figure of 50,000 for the entire United States 
and figured that each one used 2 grains of heroin per day, 365 days out of the 
year, which they do, that would amount to about 5,000 pounds of heroin to be 
consumed by those 50,000 addicts. Judging by the average price paid for a 
deck in the larger cities that runs into over $100 million a vear. 

However, when it comes to marihuana that is an entirely different problem. 
To my way of thinking, marihuana is a more serious problem. It is more serious 
for this reason: A juvenile will start on marihuana and move from marihuana 
into the derivatives of opium. One idea of the volume of marihuana traffic on 
this border is that during the past 6 years Customs Agency Service has accounted 
for 9,298 pounds of marihuana. That is crude as well as prepared. Perhaps 
40 percent of that is prepared. That is about 9 million cigarettes. Now that is 
a lot of marihuana to take out of the illegal traffic, but it does not seem to have 
affected the price or availability of cigarettes in the big cities. 

Norvell Williams, arrested for smuggling marihuana, told me during the 
— of 5 years he had smuggled in from Mexico and transported to New York 

ity 5,000 pounds of prepared marihuana. Equivalent to 7 million cigarettes. 
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In the Customs Inspection Service, which examines entrants into 
this country at ports and borders, investigation disclosed that at the 
San Ysidro, Calif.-Tiajuana, Mexico, port of entry, the world’s 
busiest, there are 35 employees, 23 of whom are inspectors. For the 
fiscal year 1954 there had been 11 ,393,783 persons entering through 
this station and a total of 3,503,661 vehicles. At El Centro, Calif., 
station 7,134,339 persons and 1,967,385 vehicles crossed into the 
United States. 

The type of search given those crossing the border is indicated by 
the testimony of Mr. ‘Frank A. Thornton, United States collector of 
customs, district 25, San Diego, Calif.: 

We attempt to give all automobiles a cursory inspection. Verbally our inspec- 
tors are pretty sharp on apprehending people. They ask them a few questions 
which indicate to them whether they feel they should make a thorough search or 
not. It would be impossible for us to completely search every vehicle that comes 
through the port or every person without delaying traffic that comes through the 
port and causing congestion. 

For instance, on the 4th of July we had 17,455 automobiles through the port 
at San Ysidro. You can realize that when we have to get them through there, 
the bulk of them, in 4 to 5 hours, that it is impossible for us to make what you 
call a thorough search. We have 8 gates now when we are at our highest, and we 
have to pass 1 car every 20 seconds. We get them through there in a hurry. 

In Los Angeles, the largest port on the west coast, the Customs 
Inspection Service has 12 men working as inspectors. 

There were a total of 5,907 ships arriving in the year 1953. This 
included arrivals from foreign ports, noncontiguous ports, intercoastal, 
and coastal vessels. Approximately 3,775 were direct arrivals from 
foreign and noncontiguous ports, including Alaska, Guam, and 


Hawaii. The majority of these foreign arrivals originated from the 
Orient ports in Japan, China, Korea, and the Middle East. 

In the first 8 months of 1954 only 420 ships were given what is 
termed as a thorough search. A thorough search was described by 
a supervising inspector: 


It is as thorough a search as it is possible to make in the time. We are usually 
able to check the crew thoroughly but not the cargo. It is impossible to get dow: 
in the eargo holds when they have 10,000 tons of cargo. 

I believe, checking the records, we have made approximately 25 narcotie seizures 
in the first 9 months this year. The bulk of them were marihuana. In the searc! 
ing of a large vessel of 20,000 tons you have approximately 500 to 600 in the crew 
You may have 3 or 4 or 20 suspects in the crew of the ship. You check the passen 
ger quarters in case some seamen who prepare the room may hide something, the 
officers’ quarters the same as the regular crew quarters, the storeroom, the linen- 
room, the engineroom, and the oil and water tanks. There are many thousands 
of places on a large ship of that size. 

Of the 25 seizures that were made of narcotics and marihuana only | 
or 2 resulted from information received from outside sources that nar- 
cotics were aboard the ship. The remainder resulted from discovery 
while in the process of searching the ship and crew. 

There is rarely a vessel that comes into the Los Angeles port without 
having 1 or 2 suspects of narcotic smuggling aboard. There is on file 
in the office of the Los Angeles customs office some 5,000 narcotic sus- 
pects that are members of the crews of ships touc hing that port. 

There are in addition to the 5,907 regular ships of commerce coming 
into Los Angeles some 1,200 fishing boats commercially operating out 
of the area. Many of these boats touch in Mexico before returning to 
Los Angeles and there have been many instances of finding smuggled 
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goods aboard these ships when an inspection was made on information 

received from interested parties. Otherwise these ships are practically 
never searched unless they report they have touched a foreign shore 
and very little supervision is given these vessels. 

There have been many reports of narcotics, pornographic material, 
marihuana being taken aboard by canal seamen along the Panama 
Canal to members of the ships crew of coastwise vessels proceeding 
through the canal. 

The Canal Zone Government under its stringent appropriation limi- 
tations is unable to employ sufficient customs inspectors to make com- 
plete searches of approximately 100 men daily and with sufficient 
speed to make possible the use of these men for their task. 

Although it is known that large quantities of heroin are being manu- 
factured in Communist China and other Far East and Middle East 
countries, the ships that have touched at the ports of these countries 
are not, in most instances, given a thorough search by the Customs 
Inspection Service. 

Border cities 

A very serious problem in the cities along the Mexican border has 
been the easy access to marihuana and narcotics in the Mexican cities 
especially in Juarez and Tijuana. There is at the present time no 
control exercised to keep juveniles and minors from crossing the border 
into Mexico. 

In El Paso, Tex., there was a serious problem of narcotics on the 
user’s level and most narcotics, or a large percentage, is bought in 
Juarez, Mexico. 

A subcommittee investigator on one night in Juarez made a contact 
with a seller and purchased 5 marihuana cigarettes in less than 20 
minutes after his arrival. His only problem in securing marihuana 
was that the sellers did not want to deal in such small quantities and 
preferred to sell in quantities of 100 or more. 

At the international bridge between El Paso and Juarez juveniles 
can cross at will any time of the day or night and many are seen on the 
streets and in the nightclubs of Juarez. 

In San Diego, Calif., the traffic of teenagers and minors into Mexico 
was of alarming proportions. ‘These youth were not only from the 
San Diego area but came from as far north as Los Angeles for a trip 
into Tijuana, Mexico. 

The dangers of this unrestricted traffic was forcibly brought out in 
the t testimony of two witnesses in San Diego: 

The dangerous drugs appear to be most easily obtainable in Tijuana. Heroin 
is generally conceded to be purchased in Mexico and marihuana principally so. 
I would say that the source of barbiturate drugs was also Tijuana. 

Tijuana has played a part in those coming to our attention becoming addicts. 
They either had their initial experience there, or having had it here very quickly 
found Tijuana was the cheapest source of supply. So Tijuana is the central 
factor in their addiction. 

At a border station maintained by the San Diego County sheriff’s 
office there were 40 persons arrested returning from Mexico for being 
under the influence of narcotics; 11 of these were under 21 years of 
age and the great majority were 25 and under. This station is open 
only from 8 p. m. until 1 a. m. and its main function is to enforce the 
county curfew law requiring juveniles to be off the streets by 10 p. m. 
The persons arrested represent only the persons returning from Ti- 
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juana that the customs inspectors were able to spot in routine auto- 
mobile checks and refer to the sheriff’s officers. The number returning 
under the influence probably greatly exceeds those detected in this 
cursory examination. 

The close proximity of San Diego to the border undoubtedly ac- 
counted for the fact that 54 persons were arrested by San Diego 
police for narcotic violations during 1953 all 20 years of age and 
under. The youngest being only 15 years of age. 

Mr. Gene H. Fuson, a reporter for the San Diego Union, who has 
made an extensive investigation into the use of narcotics by American 
teen-agers in Tijuana told the subcommittee: 

We found that particularly on weekends, Friday nights and Saturday nights, 
teen-agers from the age of 11 to 21 going across the border and coming back at 
will. We found a number of instances where these teen-agers were very obviously 
hipped up or bleary eyed from smoking marihuana. I spent about 2 months 
running down the sources. I found the source to be at that time the El Castillo 
which was a brothel nightclub on the south side of Tijuana. 

It was a sort of old place built like a motel. They employed about 50 prosti- 
tutes and at precisely 3 o’clock on Saturday morning the prostitutes would all 
go outside and a band of Negro musicians would come in and hold a jam session 
that was known far and wide. Kids coming from Whittier, Los Angeles, Santa 
Monica, Ventura, Santa Barbara, Riverside, El Centro, and all over southern 
California. I attended several of these. I purchased narcotics on the spot and 
watched narcotics being purchased. I recognized a number of people as young 
folks from up here and I wrote this series of articles about that. I have marked 
in one of these articles where I was in one of these sessions where there were 
200 teen-agers there. 

Many places operate in Tijuana under the name of “injection 
specialist" and 15 were pointed out to the subcommittee. These 
places are operated by practical nurses and unlicensed doctors who 
will administer an addict a shot of heroin or other narcotic drug 
hypodermically for from $1 to $5 per shot. Most of these places are 
located in a section of Tijuana immediately adjoining the border fence 
between Mexico and the United States where they are easily accessible. 

Allegedly in tiens houses of prostitution many young service- 
men from the military installations at San Diego were being intro- 
duced to narcotics by prostitutes to increase their earnings. 

The arrests of military personnel for narcotic violations was given 
= P . * . 
in a report by the commandant, 11th Naval District. 


MILITARY ARRESTS FOR NARCOTICS, SEPTEMBER 1953 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 20, 1954 


By San Diego Police Department: 27 arrests involving use, posssession, trans- 
porting, peddling, etc., or suspicion of use, possession, etc. 2 convictions for ped- 
dling; 12 convictions for using. Of the 14 convictions, 9 were over 21 years and 
5 were under 21 years of age. 

By Tijuana Police Department: 10 arrests involving use, possession, procur- 
ing, attempt to procure, ete., or suspicion of use, possession, etc. 

In addition to the above, the commandant, 11th Naval District, has during 
the period 12 months last brought to trial by general court-martial a total of 
7 military personnel on various narcotics charges. During the period September 
1953 through August 1954 the San Diego Police Department arrested a total of 
236 drunk minor military personnel, 


There is no curfew time for returning from Mexico of military 
personnel in the San Diego area, but in the area of El Paso, Tex., 
military personnel are required to return to the United States before 
12 midnight. This curfew materially aids in curbing violations of 
laws by personnel going into Mexico. 
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Two specific instances of narcotics and drugs affecting American 
youth were observed at the customs station at San Ysidro, Calif. 

A young boy 17 years of age was taken from a car crossing the 
border by customs inspectors because he was under the influence of 
narcotics and suspected of possessing narcotics. This youth was 
completely oblivious to what was happening and had to be held by 
his companion. There were definite needle marks on his left arm. 
As customs has no authority over “influence” cases and the youth 
had brought no narcotics back with him, he was allowed to proceed 
on his way with no record being made of his narcotics use. 

The other occasion involved 2 youths 14 and 17 years of age 
attempting to cross the border with a vial of yohimbine, or ‘“‘Spanish 
fly" secured from a taxi driver in Tijuana. 

In a questionnaire sent out by the Juvenile Police Officers Association 
of California, the question was asked about how many cases each unit 
handled where there was reason to believe that the juveniles involved 
had gone to Mexico and secured drugs. The returns showed that 10 to 
15 percent of the juveniles in California handled for narcotics violations 
had stated that they themselves secured the drug, mostly marihuana, 
from Mexico. 


Internal narcotic traffic and enforcement 


In most cities visited by the subcommittee it was found that there 
has been a steady increase in the arrest of narcotic law violators in the 
past few years. In Los Angeles County, Calif., the jail bookings give 
one of the clearest pictures of this rise. In 1944 there were 586 
individuals booked in the county jail for narcotic violations. This was 
2.3 percent of the total bookings in the jail. In 1954 there were 3,688 
narcotic bookings representing 7.5 percent of the total bookings. 

Narcotics and marihuana generally are found most prevalent in the 
large urban centers such as New York, Chicago, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and Los Angeles. 

The low-income and minority groups within these urban centers 
usually accounted for the greatest number of arrests for violations, 
but there are also many instances of juveniles in high- and middle- 
income groups using marihuana, heroin, and the dangerous drugs. 
It has been difficult to arrive at a cross section of drug users because 
those in the middle-income and high-income level most often receive 
treatment in private institutions and by private doctors and do not 
come to the attention of authorities for arrest or treatment. The fact 
that narcotics knows no level of society is most forcibly brought out by 
the fact that the medical profession, one of our most highly educated 
levels of society, accounts for the greatest incidence of narcotic addicts 
of any professional group. 

The high incidence of narcotic arrests in the large urban centers 
is mainly due to the fact that these cities maintain special narcotic 
enforcement. units whereas the smaller cities depend upon Federal or 
State law-enforcement agencies for narcotie enforcement. 

Los Angeles, Calif., has had a marked success in dealing with juvenile 
narcotic violators since the creation of a six-man juv venile narcotic 
squad. In 1949 when the juvenile squad was begun, 69 juveniles 
were arrested for narcotic violations. In 1953 that number had 
grown to 330 with 75 percent of all juvenile arrests for narcotic 
violations being made by this squad. 
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The great majority of States have no narcotic enforcement section. 
Only five States maintain bureaus of narcotics. 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics, with a force of only 260 men, 
necessarily leaves great areas of the Nation without the service of 
this Bureau. Most of these agents are concentrated in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and other centers of the narcotics traffic. 
It is also necessary that the Bureau of Narcotics keep agents in 
foreign countries to work for the international control of narcotics. 

It has been necessary to concentrate solely upon the major dealers 
in narcotics and to leave the smaller dealers, peddlers, and addicts to 
local enforcement agencies which are practically nonexistent except 
in the instances cited. 

Modern police equipment is woefully lacking in the offices of the 
Bureau of Narcotics. Two-way radio, photographic equipment, and 
the myriad other technical equipment are practically nonexistent. 
Funds for purchasing narcotics to supply evidence are often depleted 
before a new quarterly appropriation can be made. 

Very limited facilities are maintained for training new —“ 
or providing training for local and State officers as is done by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Such facilities would greatly aid 
in providing specialized training for local officers to augment the work 
done by the Bureau. The Bureau does, in cooperation with some 
local police departments, provide on-the-job training by working 
local officers with agents of the Bureau in certain district offices. 

The first line of defense against the narcotics traffic, the Bureau of 
Customs, has 272 agents and port patrolmen. Under present recruit- 
ment procedures for agents they are required to recruit agents from 
civil-service lists. In many instances, due to the nature of the work, 
agents who have been appointed from these lists are found not to be 
qualified for this specialized work and must be removed. Difficulty 
is being experienced in maintaining the authorized strength of the 
service. 

International traffic 

In view of the increasing international traffic in narcotic drugs there 
must be an increased vigilance by our Government. 

The Chinese Communists have reactivated the world’s largest 
narcotic plant at: Mukden, Manchuria. This factory can produce 
50,000 kilos (50 tons) of heroin a year, and in addition there are other 
smaller plants known to be operating and manufacturing as much as 
160 kilos weekly. 

Before World War II, the Chinese Nationalists had achieved a 
measure of success in curbing the opium trade. The death penalty 
for narcotics traffickers was enacted. By 1939 Chinese opium pro- 
duction was down to 1,200 tons a year. Today, it stands at an 
estimated 6,000 tons, of which 2,000 tons are exported, either as 
smoking opium, heroin, or as morphine. Those 2,000 tons are more 
than double all other illicit narcotics production in the world. 

In one 12-month period, shortly before the armistice in Korea, 
2,400 North Korean Communists, usually posing as refugees, were 
seized by police in possession of heroin. 

American troops in Korea were victims of this increased production 
of illicit narcotics. From 1952 through the first quarter of 1954 a 
total of 1,613 troops were under investigation for engaging in the 
narcotics traffic. Some were suspected of peddling drugs, fn t most of 
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using drugs. The court-martial figures show that, for 1951 through 
August 1953, 899 men were convicted. 

Federal Bureau of Narcotics Commissioner H. J. Anslinger revealed: 

While Communist China had denied the allegation that she is supplying a 
large part of the narcotics in the international illicit traffic and has stated that in 
fact, a strict control has been placed on narcotics, dispatches from newspapers 
and documents show that traffic in narcotics has been encouraged for monetary 
reasons and sabotage; that cultivation of the poppy plant has not been prohibited 
and that efforts to control addiction within Communist China have been feeble 
and ineffective. There can be little doubt of the true purposes of Communist 
China in the organized sale of narcotics. These purposes include monetary gain, 
financing political activities in various countries, and sabotage. The Communists 
have planned well and know a well-trained soldier becomes a liability and a 
security risk from the moment he first takes a shot of heroin. 

The monetary profits to be derived from illicit heroin are tremen- 
dous. On the European market 1 kilo (35 ounces) of heroin is valued 
at $3,000. The value doubles upon being smuggled into the United 
States and when eventually broken down and diluted and sold in 
capsule form the value is astronomical. 

Following a complaint by Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister of Com- 
munist China, against the unfavorable publicity being given Commu- 
nist China for her leading role in supplying the international narcotic 
illicit traffic to further her political purposes and to undermine and 
demoralize the free countries of the world, there has been a move 
made in the United Nations to move the Narcotics Division of this 
body from the United States to Geneva, Switzerland. The United 
States, through its representative to this group, has taken the 
leadership in combating the illicit production of opium, and it is felt 
that the transfer of this Division to Geneva would greatly handicap 
the United States in continuing its battle. 

Great quantities of heroin are also being received in the United 
States, especially in the West, that is of Mexican origin. Despite 
efforts of the Mexican Government to stamp out the illegal growing 
of the opium poppy there are still large amounts grown in the moun- 
tain regions of Mexico and manufactured into heroin for sale in the 
United States. Evidences of large-scale manufacturing in clandestine 
plants in Mexico were brought to the attention of the subcommittee. 
Further cooperation with the Mexican Government should be insti- 
tuted to stamp out this source of illegal narcotics. 

Treatment facilities for narcotic addicts —The United States Public 
Health Service provides two hospitals for the treatment of narcotic 
addiction. The largest and most widely known is the United States 
Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky., with 1,300 beds. 
The second is in Fort Worth, Tex., and has approximately 500 beds 
for narcotic addicts. The Fort Worth hospital receives only male 
patients. 

Both hospitals accept addicts convicted and sentenced by Federal 
courts, those placed on probation as narcotics-law violators on con- 
dition they be treated in a hospital, and also patients who voluntarily 
apply for admission. 

Voluntary applicants can enter the hospital under a law applicable 
in both Kentucky and Texas which was designed to assure the appli- 
cant stayed for the full treatment period. Under this law, known as 
the Bluegrass law, a narcotic addict may go to the police in the city 
where the hospital is located or to the area office of the Bureau of 
Narcotics and declare himself an addict. He is taken before a local 
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magistrate and receives a sentence of I-year imprisonment, to be 
suspended on condition that he admit himself to the United States 
oe Health Service hospital and remain there until pronounced 
cured. 

The number of addicts 21 years old and under receiving treatment 
at these 2 hospitals during 1953 is shown in the following chart. 


j 
è et Previous 
Total Ist admission admission 


The treatment program at these hospitals effects a cure for the addict 
while he is at the hospital, but the rate of recividism among those dis- 
missed has been estimated as high as 99 percent. 

The addict upon being dismissed receives no followup treatment 
when he is returned to his community and thus easily reverts to the 
use of narcotics after a short while. 

Chicago, Ill., and New York, N. Y., are the only cities that have 
established treatment facilities for the treatment and followup care 
of narcotic addicts dismissed as cured. 

New York City has established a hospital on North Brothers Island 
known as Riverside Hospital. This hospital is for the treatment of 
narcotic addicts 21 years of age and under and has a capacity of 110. 
Since it was begun in July 1952 it has been operating at near capacity. 
A total of 632 juveniles have been admitted with 200 of these having 
been admitted more than once. 

In a study covering the first 18 months of operation it was shown 
that 19.3 percent of the patients treated at Riverside did not revert 
to drugs, 22.7 percent became readdicted or were readmitted because 
they were on the verge of reverting to addiction. 

Four former narcotics users receiving followup treatment and guid- 
ance at Provident Hospital Clinic, 1 of 3 in Chicago, appeared before 
the subcommittee. Part of the testimony outlines the effectiveness of 
this treatment and its importance in the overall treatment of narcotic 
addicts. 

The first witness began smoking marihuana at the age of 17 and 
began to take heroin at the age of 19. He used approximately 16 
capsules costing $1.25 each per day. He was questioned by Dr. 
Walter Adams, director of the counseling clinic. The testimony was 
as follows: 

Dr. Apams. Have you been to Lexington? 

Wirness. Twice. 

Dr. Apams. Did you come out against the doctor's advice? 

Witness. The first time I did. 

Dr. Apams. And the second time you stayed 135 days? 

Witness. That is right. 

Dr. Apams. When did you take narcotics last? 

Witness. The latter part of last year, 1953. 

Dr. Apams. And you have not taken any since you got out of Lexington? 

Wirness. No, I haven’t. 

Dr. ADAMS. Why did you go to Provident Hospital? 
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Wrrness. I heard about the clinic they had set up. I had a desire to get off 
drugs, but I didn’t know how to get myself off because drugs had taken too 
much over me. I went there to see Mr. Ford and after talking and reasoning 
with him he offered to send me down to Lexington and to come and see him 
after I got back, He is the type of fellow that you can confide in, and I would 
tell my troubles and my desire to get off, but I didn't have the proper help. It 
is easy to start but it is hard to stop. 

Dr, Apams. Do you think you are cured? 

Witness. I know I am cured. 

Mr. Boso. Did you find heroin very easy to get? 

Witness. That is right. 

Mr. Boso. Have any of your friends followed your example and advice and 
gone to Lexington and Provident Hospital? 

WiTNESS, Yes, & whole lot of them. There is a number of them out there that 
desire to be helped and can’t get the proper help. They want to stop but they 
don’t know how. This clinic is the only one I know that takes proper time with 
the drug addict. It is not large enough to help all of them. Lexington is usually 
overcrowded. When you go out there you get a physical cure, but a drug addict 
is mentally sick. 

One other witness who had been to Lexington 4 times and had 
begun the use of narcotics at 16 brought out the easy accessibility 
of the addict to heroin upon his return to his home community. 

Mr. Boso. Did you find heroin easy to get all the time you were an addict? 

WrrNESS. No, sir; I didn't. I never had any trouble with connections. The 
biggest problem with me was getting the money. 

This youth had been off narcotics for only 2 months at the time of 
his testimony before the subcommittee. 


Education 

The question of education with regard to the dangers of narcotic 
drugs and marihuana has been a controversial subject throughout the 
United States. Much testimony has been received on both sides of 
this issue. Many have felt that by exposing narcotics to teen-age 
minds it would have the inevitable result of making them curious with 
a tendency to try the use of these drugs. The Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics has not recommended that education be a part of the curric- 
ulum of school. The Bureau provides some information for the use 
of those who desire to institute a narcotics course, but they have pub- 
lished only one small pamphlet dealing with the subject. 

The Department of Health of New York City is of the opinion that 
education begun in 1951 in the schools of New York has been respon- 
sible for the drop in arrest of those under 21 for narcotic violations. 

A properly prepared and taught course in narcotics is considered 
by many to be the most effective bulwark against increased addiction. 
California requires it be included in the curriculum of the public schools 
and has met with remarkable success. 

One of the most damaging statements in recent years was the state- 
ment that marihuana was nonaddicting which implied it had no lasting 
effect upon the user. Without proper education as to its effects this 
statement gave the green light to many teen-agers to experiment with 
marihuana. 

Not enough study has been given the question of education in this 
subject. It is an area wherein the educational leaders of the Nation 
must formulate a program designed to meet the increasing problem of 
narcotic addiction by teen-agers. 


Dangerous drugs 


There has been evidence before the subcommittee of a rising inci- 
dence of use of the barbiturate drugs by juveniles. These drugs are 
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referred to as “goof balls,” “red birds,” and “blue birds,’’ "yellow 
jackets," and so forth among the juvenile users. The names are de- 
scriptive of the color of capsule in which the drug is marketed or the 
color of the tablet. 

The effects of these drugs were described by one youth as being 
worse than marihuana in their effect because after you take them 
you are ready to do anything. You feel like you can lick anybody 
and want to. 

These drugs act as a stimulant when taken with alcoholic beverages 
and some soft drinks causing the user to lose all inhibition and control 
The drugs are not harmless as many people believe, but after continued 
use will cause addiction which is more severe than narcotic addiction 
requiring 4 to 5 months for withdrawal from use and continued 
treatment. 

Juveniles were found to be having “goof ball’’ parties where ben- 
zedrine and barbiturates were being mixed with beer and served. 
Many of these parties turned into wild sex orgies. 

In Oklahoma City, Okla., over 250 juvenile barbiturate addicts 
were arrested in 1953 in a police roundup. These young people were 
between the ages of 13 and 18 years old and were spending th: 
lunch money, allowances, and any other money they could get to sod 

“yellow jackets” or other barbiturates. 

They staged wild parties in rented *pads'" or apartments in either 
mixed groups of both sexes, or parties made up entirely of one sex 
or the other. Many deviated sex practices, including homosexuality, 
were found to have resulted from the loss of inhibitions after use of 
these drugs. This group of juveniles came mostly from middle and 
upper economic and social level homes. It was found upon investiga 
tion that the great majority of druggists and wholesalers were co- 
operating fully in controlling the sale of synthetic drugs. There were, 
however, some unscrupulous druggists and wholesalers making illegal 
sales of these synthetic drugs at great profit. 

In Los Angeles, Calif., a young girl under the age of 18 was sold 
1,300 benzedrine tablets for $10 by a doctor after she stated she was 
going on vacation and needed these tablets for her diet. This resulted 
in the girl using the tablets to give a party where the tablets were used 
by a group of young persons of juvenile age and a sex orgy ensued. 
As a result of this party two of the young girls became pregnant. 

Under California law any doctor may sell hypnotics and barbiturates 
to juveniles as no minimum legal age is set for the sale of these drugs. 
Instances have been discovered of the sale of these drugs to juveniles 
at $5 for 50 tablets. The sellers purchase them in wholesale lots for 
$1.78 per thousand in 10,000 lots. 

In New Orleans, La., more than 60 youths were arrested in a raid 
on a recreation center which had become a meeting point for sex 
deviates preying on juveniles after influencing them to take these 
drugs. 

The production of barbiturates in the United States has reached 
almost astronomical proportions. There are some 1,300 firms engaged 
in the manufacture of these drugs and their production figures are 
given in the following table: 

Pounds Pounds 
680, 000 | 1951... .-2-.-. T89, 000 


680, 000 | 1952... aa diuk tan Oey ee 
689, 000 | 1953 : i 634, 000 
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The sudden increase in 1951 is attributed to the Korean war. 
Barbituric acid derivatives are used by medical staff during wars. 

These figures on production show that there are enough of these 
drugs manufactured yearly to put everyone in the country to sleep, 
every night for 12 nights. It is a quantity, authorities declare, far 
beyond the amount needed for medical treatment. 

The 1948 production figures of 680,000 pounds of bariturates was 
equivalent to 3 billion doses of 1} grains each, or an average of more 
than 8.6 million doses per day. 

During the period 1944 to 1952, the latest dates for which figures 
are available, there have been 8,510 deaths, both accidental and 
suicide, as a result of taking these drugs. 

The Food and Drug Administration, with a staff of 200 agents in 
the United States, is charged with the responsibility of policing the 
illegal sale of synthetic drugs, in addition to the responsibility of en- 
forcing the many food and drug laws on the Federal level. These 
officers are able to devote only 25 man-years time per year to the con- 
trol of dangerous drugs. Moreover, these agents are not trained in 
undercover work nor, because of the pressure of other duties, do they 
have the time to investigate all reports of illegal sale and use of these 
dangerous drugs. 

Most of the States have either very weak statutes regarding these 
drugs or no statute at all and the drugs can be secured by anyone with 
comparative ease with or without a prescription. 

The increasing illegal use of these drugs points up the necessity for 
a uniform State law to deal with barbiturates in the same manner as 
the uniform State narcotics law deals with narcotics. 


There is also a pressing need for control on the national level through 
the interstate commerce power or the taxing power of the Federal 
Government. 


Recommendations 

The Bureau of Narcotics with the small force of agents available is 
unable to staff offices in many areas of the Nation. An increase in the 
number of agents to a total of 500 would enable the Bureau not 
only to augment the number of agents in cities where the traffic is 
concentrated, but it would also provide sufficient personnel for assign- 
ment in international trafficking areas outside the continental United 
States to intercept shipment of the contraband before it is smuggled 
to the United States. Agents would be also appropriately stationed 
in additional areas throughout the United States to apprehend whole- 
sale and interstate violators and assist in training local forces to 
combat the illicit traffic of small peddlers and pushers. 

This authorization of personnel with a substantially increased ap- 
propriation would permit the acquisition of the full force of agents and 
provide funds for substantial and effective operations against inter- 
national, national and other dealers down to the local level. This ex- 
panded operation, while concentrating on the source of supply, would 
aim at eliminating narcotic and marihuana dealers at all levels thus 
destroying the illicit narcotic traffic as it presently exists in the United 
States. 

Compulsory hospitalization of narcotic addicts and severe manda- 
tory sentences of imprisonment, without suspension or probation, for 
convicted narcotic peddlers are recognized as weapons of high value 
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in the fight to eliminate the illicit narcotic traffic. While a minimum 
sentence of 5 years to serve for the first offender would be of consider- 
able aid in reducing the volume of illicit traffic, graduated sentences 
for second and third offenses, also raised to commensurate levels would 
be a great deterrent to those who commit the serious crime of selling 
narcotics and trading for profit in this traffic in human misery and 
death. 

Chapter 203 of title 18 of the United States Code should be amended 
by the addition of a new section which would give agents of the 
Bureau of Narcotics the power to carry firearms, execute and serve 
warrants, serve subpenas, and make arrests without warrants for 
narcotic law violations in the same manner as Federal Bureau of 
Investigation are so empowered. 

Enforcement of the laws relating to illegal narcotics is now divided 
between the Bureau of Customs and the Bureau of Narcotics within 
the Treasury Department. ‘The subcommittee has not to date studied 
the complete problem involved in transferring all responsibility for 
narcotic control, including smuggling, to the Bureau of Narcotics, but 
would recommend that further study and investigation be carried 
forward to determine the advisability of such a move, which, it is 
believed, would immediately result in à marked AAA, in 
narcotic enforcement as all jurisdiction in narcotics cases would be 
under one department. 

Canada and Egypt, together with other countries, have long com- 
bined the enforcement of narcotic laws within the framework of one 
enforcement agency and have been successful in decreasing the traffic. 

The Mexican border problem with regard to the easy access of nar- 
cotics by youth in cities on the Mexican side should be met by this 
Government in prohibiting minors to cross the border when not 
accompanied by parents or guardians or are duly authorized by such 
parent or guardian to cross. The military authorities in areas immedi- 
ately adjoining the Mexican border could be of great assistance in 
stamping out some of the traffic by declaring military personnel “off 
limits" wh» cross over into Mexico without special authorization of 
commanding ol cers. 


ENFORCEMENT OF FAMILY SUPPORT OBLIGATIONS 


Few in the United States deny the moral and legal obligation of a 
man to support his wife and children. And yet, despite the increased 
mobility of the population of the United States, the existing legal 
machinery for the enforcement of such obligations across State lines 
remains totally inadequate to do an effective job. Only in recent 
years, under stimulation by the Council of State Governments were 
some forward strides made. There are, however, many gaps in the 
interstate-enforcement machinery. The subcommittee believes that 
closing these gaps would aid materially in the fight against juvenile 
delinquency. 

The problem is of very large proportions. Testimony by the 
National Desertion Bureau before the subcommittee was to the effect 
that there are over 4 million estranged mothers and children who are 
not being adequately supported by the absent father. Of this 4 
million, some 936,000 mothers and children were receiving aid-to- 
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dependent children at an approximate cost of $252 million annually 
in Federal, State, and local funds. 

If the legal machinery for the collection of support for these depend- 
ents can be strengthened, large sums of public funds can be saved. 
And for the many mothers who, deserted by their spouses, do not 
apply for public assistance but instead go to work, the strengthening 
of collection procedures may mean that they will then be able to stay 
at home to take care of their children. 

The basic objective of any support law should be to make certain 
that moneys for the support of an individual’s dependents are received 
by those dependents. Essentially, it is a collection problem. In 
many instances it may involve more than the utilization of monetary 
collection techniques alone, since often intricate interfamily problems 
may be involved. For the solution of these latter problems expert 
social and psychiatric casework services are needed. But in the 
collection phases of the problem we could do well to borrow from tested 
techniques of the business world. There one does not start out to 
collect money from a debtor by putting him in jail. A man in jail 
cannot support his dependents. ‘The subcommittee believes therefore 
that the first approach should be to strengthen the civil machinery for 
the enforcement of support obligations. The subcommittee further 
believes that it is the civil-enforceement machinery of the several 
States which should be strengthened, rather than supplanting the 
existing State machinery by establishing similar functions in the 
Federal courts. "Traditionally, in the United States, domestic- 
relations matters including the enforcement of an individual's legal 
responsibility to support his wife and children have been vested in and 
exercised by State courts. The subcommittee believes that that 
tradition should not be disturbed—at least until every effort has been 
made to strengthen the State machinery. 

When an individual leaves his State, deserting his wife and children, 
the civil enforcement of a support obligation is a costly and, up until 
quite recently, a well-nigh impossible procedure. The wife would 
have had to go to the State where the husband was and there sue him 
for support. The order there obtained would be enforceable in that 
State only. If thereafter the husband defaulted in his payments to 
her, the wife would have had to institute contempt action in that same 
State. If, however, the husband had by that time left the State, the 
wife would have two choices. She could sue in the courts of the new 
State upon the original order, as for any other debt, but her suit 
would be limited to the amount in which the husband was in arrears. 
Or she could sue for a new support order in the State where the 
husband now was. These remedies were not mutually exclusive and 
the wife could utilize both if she desired. But the time, trouble, 
and money involved in these procedures made their beneficial utiliza- 
tion doubtful in most cases. 

In the past few years, under the impetus of the Council of State 
Governments, 46 jurisdictions have adopted the Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Act.” In brief, this law permits an action 

for support to be instituted in the proper State court in State A, 

12 A copy of the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act, as amended, appears as appendix 14, 


beginning at p. 139. There is also set out as appendix 15, beginning at p. 142 A Summary of Basie Duties 
of Support Imposed by State Law, a summary prepared by the Council of State Governments. 
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where the wife is living. The court then transmits the papers to the 
proper court in State B, where the husband is living. The State 
court in State B would then issue an order against the husband for 
the support of his wife and children in State A. The order of State 
B would be enforceable in the State courts of State B, as would any 
other support order issued by the courts of that State. These laws 
are but of recent enactment. It is still too early to determine the 
extent to which they will ultimately provide a solution to the problem 
of how a wife and children living in State A can obtain a support 
order against the husband living in State B, without the necessity of 
the wife traveling to State B. 

However, the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act 
does not make provision for the situation where, subsequent to the 
issuance of the support order in State B, the husband—as all too 
frequently happens—travels to State C. Under existing procedures, 
the wife must then sue on the order issued by State B—suing only for 
the amount in arrears—or commence a new support action in State 
C, utilizing the procedures of the Reciprocal Act. 

To close this gap, the subcommittee recommends the enactment of 
Federal legislation which would permit a support order to be registered 
in any State court which is outside the State where the support order 
was originally issued. Upon registration, the order would have the 
same civil force and effect as a similar order initially issued by the 
court in which registration is made. The subcommittee believes 
that section I of article 4 of the Constitution provides sufficient con- 
stitutional basis for providing that a support order issued by one 
State be given full faith and credit in the other State courts. 

During the course of its hearings, the subcommittee heard testi- 
mony with respect to three other types of action which might be taken 
through Federal legislation to bring about greater effectiveness in the 
enforcement of support orders. 

The first proposal was to the effect that origin: al jurisdiction con- 
current with State courts should be conferred on the Federal district 
courts in case of diversity of citizenship to entertain support actions. 
In view of the efforts of the several States to overcome existing 
difficulties besetting the obtaining of a support order in another State 
through the use of the Reciprocal Act, the subcommittee does not feel 
that there is justification for putting the Federal courts in this phase 
of the domestic-relations problem. The subcommittee believes, how- 
ever, that there is need for intense study of the manner in which the 
Reciprocal Act is working and if as a result of such study there is 
shown to be a need for Federal action through the Federal courts that 
it would be a proper time after such showing to consider the Question 
of whether, to what extent, and how the Federal courts should ! 
brought into the picture. 

The second suggestion made to the subcommittee was to the effect 
that not only should support orders be registered in State courts but 
they should be registered in Federal courts as well. The subcom- 
mittee sees no reason for authorizing registration in both Federal and 
State courts. Such concurrent jurisdiction might well lead to con- 
fusion and would get the Federal courts into problems dealing with 
d>mestic relations, an area traditionally within the province of the 
State courts and one in which they already have a background of 
experience, competence, and precedent. 
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The third suggestion would make it a Federal crime for any indi- 
vidual, in order to avoid compliance with a support order, to travel or 
move in interstate or foreign commerce from the State in which such 
support order was issued or from any State in which proceedings 
had been instituted. Where, under State law, desertion and non- 
support are felonies an individual who deserts his wife and children 
and flees the State to avoid their support may be extradited and 
returned to the State of origin. The difficulty lies in locating the 
individual so that he can be extradited. Proponents of this sugges- 
tion seem to the subcommittee to be proposing the inauguration of a 
Federal criminal sanction primarily so that the facilities of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation could be utilized in locating individuals 
who had deserted their wives and children. The subcommittee does 
not believe that it is desirable to make of desertion and nonsupport a 
Federal crime merely in order to utilize the Federal detection services 
to locate the deserting parent. From the standpoint of the children 
involved in these cases, branding their fathers as Federal felons would 
not help toward their support and "us prove quite harmful to 
them, not only immediately, but also in later life. The purpose in 
enforcing a support act should be to 2i money for the wife and 
children of the individual proceeded against, not to punish that 
individual. Commenting on this proposal, Deputy Attorney General 
Rogers stated: 

[Under the proposal| the Federal Bureau of Investigation might become 
responsible for inquiring into every domestic relations case in which one or both 
parents of a dependent child had been ordered to provide for the child and had 
thereafter fled the local jurisdiction without complying with the court order. 
Such investigations would require not only that the parents be located but also 
that proof be obtained to show that they had not complied with the support order. 
The primary responsibility of the Federal Bureau of Investigation is to detect and 
apprehend persons who violate Federallaws. Much of its effort is directed against 
espionage, sabotage, and subversive activities. The diversion of Bureau energies 
and facilities that would seem to be entailed * * * is considered inadvisable. 
The subcommittee is of the opinion that until such time as the civil 
enforcement machinery of the several States is strengthened to the 
fullest extent possible, the need for and feasibility of making desertion 
and nonsupport a Federal crime cannot be.adequately evaluated. It 
may be that even after intensive efforts have been made to strengthen 
civil-enforcement procedures in the State courts basic research and 
study will reveal that the situation can best be aided by Federal 
criminal provisions. if so, such a step should be taken at that time. 

One additional method by which the civil-enforcement measures 
throughout the country could be strengthened would be by making 
the Uniform Reciprocal Support of Depe ndents Act applicable to the 
District of Columbia. The subcommittee strongly recommends that 
this be done as soon as possible. 


PORNOGRAPHIC MATERIALS AS A CONTRIBUTING FACTOR TO JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


As part of its investigation of the many factors contributing to 
juvenile delinquency in the United States, the subcommittee undertook 
an intensive investigation of the distribution to children of porno- 
graphic materials. The subcommittee focused this phase of its investi- 
gation upon those pornographic materials concerning the obscenity of 
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which not the slightest doubt could exist in the minds of anyone. 
Involved were photographs, illustrated playing cards, phonograph 
records, movies, slides, and illustrated books and booklets portraying 
and describing actual scenes of sexual intercourse, and sexual per- 
versions of the basest type. 

It was obvious to the subcommittee that if these materials were 
being distributed to children the moral and psychological damage 
wrought would be incalculable. Not only do these filthy materials 
impart sexual knowledge unfit and harmful for sexually immature 
boys and girls, but, by portraying adults engaged in these acts and by 
repeatedly stating in the text that the abnormal is normal, cau lend 
sanction, in immature minds, to such activities. 

On the basis of its investigation, the subcommittee now reports as 
follows: 


(1) The traffic in pornography is aimed at children 

Children are one of the prime targets of those who distribute these 
filthy materials. Sexual curiosity and immaturity of growing boys 
and girls make them the natural sales objectives for this type of sexual 
filth. Contrary to the mistaken belief held by many persons that 
these pornographic materials are produced for adult “stag” parties, 
the fact is that huge quantities of the materials are of a type designed 
for the young. 


(2) The traffic in pornography is large 
It has been conservatively estimated that the nationwide traffic in 
this filth runs from 100 to 300 million dollars annually. It is “big 


business” —and it depends for a large portion of its profits upon the 
lunch money and allowance of school children. The subcommittee 
wishes to point out that it is aware that, because of technological 
developments, the traffic in pornography has increased alarmingly. 
The means exist today for transporting this type of material farther 
and faster than ever before. High-speed presses can turn out the 
stories and pictures at a rate unknown a quarter of a century ago. 
The 8-millimeter movie projector is found in many homes. We 
cannot blind ourselves to changed conditions. 
(3) The traffic in pornography is interstate in character 

As part of the investigation, subcommittee investigators examined 
samples of pornographic materials by the police authorities at diverse 
places throughout the country. The results of these examinations 
confirm the fact that the pornographic materials are produced for 
distribution through wide areas of the country and that they are so 
distributed. For example, subcommittee investigators have found 
identical pornographic photographs and booklets seized in Missouri 
and in Connecticut, in Louisiana and in New York, in Chicago and 
in Rhode Island. 

Local police authorities—if vigilant—can reach the small-time 

eddler. All too often when they make an arrest, the sentence is so 
fight as to constitute no more than a “license fee.” The subcom- 
mittee recognizes that heavier penalties upon conviction for the sale 
of obscence materials would do much to stop the flow of this filth to 
children. But what is also needed is to get at the source of these 
pornographic materials, to dry it up by driving the producers and 
interstate wholesalers out of business. 
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(4) The traffic in pornography flourishes chiefly because of a loophole in 
the Federal law 

At the present time, Federal statutes prohibit the interstate ship- 
ment of obscene materials by common carrier or through the mails. 
It is not unlawful to transport pornographic materials by private car 
or by truck. And it is because of the existence of this loophole in the 
Federal laws that the insidious traffic in filth is permitted to continue 
to undermine the morals of our youth. 

The subcommittee therefore recommends the immediate enactment 
of legislation prohibiting the interstate transportation of obscene mate- 
rials by any means. The subcommittee is convinced that only through 
the enactment of such legislation will it be possible to put an effective 
roadblock in the way of the trucks and private cars that roll through 
the night, loaded down with this insidious filth designed to sap the 
moral fiber of our Nation’s young. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR JUVENILES 


Although opportunity was not had for special hearings relative to 
the contribution which lack of employment opportunities for youth 
makes to juvenile delinquency, scattered testimony and information 
received points so strongly to such a relationship between these prob- 
lems that special mention is made of it here. 

Youngsters of school age, but beyond the age required to attend 
school, and who drop out of school represent a group particularly 
disadvantaged in finding employment, and at least a portion of this 
group—jobless, idle, and without funds—become particularly vulner- 
able to delinquency. 


In many communities 
write several employment counselors from New Jersey— 
the large number of students who are dropping out of secondary schools before 
completion of their studies is causing particular concern to educational and other 
community authorities. The reasons for leaving school before graduation include 
family difficulties, lack of interest in and inability to keep up with studies, teacher- 
pupil friction, ill health, marriage, parental influence and a desire for adventure.“ 

This group of children often referred to as the school dropouts, are 
potential delinquents who receive little in the way of special services 
needed to give them aid. They are potential delinquents not because 
they are ignorant or because they have evil designs but because of 
society’s neglect. Countless children, unable because of many prob- 
lems to adjust to school are equally unable, in the absence of specialized 
help, to adjust to the demands of a job. Such a boy or girl, finding a 
job, is likely to stay with it a few weeks only. When he leaves the 
job he does not go back to school. He is jobless, back on the streets. 

If as is so often attested, school is the best place for a youngster, 
and if a prolonged educational experience is necessary preparation to 
adult life, school must offer a rich environment for every kind of 
student. Vocational classes, vocational guidance and part-time work 
should be integrated into the curriculum side by side with classes in 
higher learning. 

The dropouts are not the only group of youth who would benefit 
by a good vocational program. Each year thousands of steady, 


8 Giallela, Anthony, and Van Scoyoc, Ruth, Serving Schoo] Dropouts, Employment Service Review, 
vol. 19, No. 5, May 1952. 
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capable boys and girls seek employment immediately upon completing 
high school. Boys want to work during the interim between high- 
school graduation and induction into the Armed Forces. Many 
look upon summer jobs as a counterbalance to years of college educa- 
tion ahead, even plan to “work their way through" college. 

A decade of wartime economy brought more work than fingers with 
which to accomplish it. Now, the young and the old find themselves 
on the fringe of the labor market. The predicament of the older work- 
er is well known. But in actual fact, in 1951 which was a good em- 
ployment year, the rate of unemployment among 16-to-17-year-olds 
was 3 times as great as that for persons 65 years and over." 

From a high of 2.5 million at the onset of the Korean conflict, the number of 
employed youth 14 to 17 years of age has tapered off to a low of 2 million ir 
1953, approximately the 1949 level. A growing youth population, reflecting the 
higher birth rate of the post-depression years, along with fewer youth at work has 
reduced the proportion of all youth employed from 29.5 pereent in 1950 to 22.8 
percent in 1953.5 

The combined force of every facet of the community—the school, 
employment service, labor, industry, the local merchant, the house - 
wife—should be drawn into the long-range programing of appropriate 
work opportunities for boys and girls 14 years of age and over. Such 
a project would provide voc: ational training by the school, guidance 
and placement by the United States Employment Service, and the ear- 
marking for youth of selected work opportunities within the com- 
munity. 

Recommendations relating to vocational needs of young people 
have been submitted to the subcommittee by the National Child 
Labor Committee." Basically these point to the need for suitable 
part-time work pe rience under proper supervision for the school- 
child who desires it; for the expansion of guidance services and curric- 
ulum, including a schoolwork program, in the public high schools; 
and for amendment of the Wagner-Peyser Act to authorize extension 
of the facilities of the United States Employment Service for young 
workers and to make its facilities available for the employment, 
counseling and placement of high-school graduates and dropouts, and 
to provide funds to enable the States to develop services along these 
same lines. 

Local initiative has already established a few programs of the sort 
indicated, for example those under the sponsorship of the Detroit 
Council for Youth Service, the Continuation Division of the Milwau- 
kee Vocational and Adult Schools, the Division of Pupil Personnel 
and Guidance in Philadelphia, the Work Experience Section of the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education, the Vocational Education and 
extension Board of Rockland County, N. Y., the public schools in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and the Junior € ‘hamber of Commerce, at Salina, 
Kans. In each instance the objective extends beyond mere provision 
of busy work. Through understanding discipline at school, through 
counseling, through supervised work experience the high-school stu- 
dent is prepared to enter a work environment that offers opportunity 
for present adjustment and for future advancement. 





4 Young, Olive E., Legislation and the Older Worker, Employment Security Review, vol. 19, No. 5, 
May 1952. 

15 U. 8, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Youth Employment Trends: 1947-53, Febru- 
ary 1954. 
6 See appendix 16, p. 151. 
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The subcommittee believes that such programs should be developed 
on a nationwide basis. In the absence of more intensive exploration, 
the subcommittee is not ready to outline in detail a proposed national 
program to achieve this end. 

During the depression years the Federal Government inaugurated 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Authority 
programs to meet a similar problem of even more acute proportions. 
The subcommittee does not suggest that such massive programs be re- 
instituted. It does believe, however, that ways and means must be 
devised whereby local communities may be stimulated and assisted to 
develop organized programs for youth employment. 

The subcommittee believes that this problem is important enough 
to merit, and therefore recommends that the President of the U nited 
States direct the several Federal agencies concerned with this prob- 
lem to join together in planning such a program to the end of utilizing 
their combined resources in carrying it out. Leaders from labor, 
management, and education might be profitably brought into such a 
planning process. 


JUVENILES AND THE ARMED FORCES 


It is a matter of concern to the subcommittee that of somewhat 
more than 1 million young men who annually become available for 
military service, some 350,000 have been in difficulty with the law. 
The subcommittee, as one of its duties, has given serious consideration 
to the relationship of this considerable block of men to the Armed 
Forces—both from the viewpoint of the manpower needs of the Am ie E 
Forces and from that of justice and equity for the potential indu 

The laws of all States provide that a court adjudication Siding a 
child to be a delinquent does not constitute conviction for crime. 
Many also further spec ifically provide that such adjudication shall 
not deprive the ihe idual of any civil rights. Yet law violations by 
a juvenile may give e *— ‘nee of emotional immaturity or some other 
social or emotional maladjustment which would render the individual 
unsuitable material for the armed services. Yet it is generally agreed 
that the type of law violation involved or the disposition made 
relative to the juvenile offender are not sufficient guides to estimate 
an individual’s potential adjustment in the armed services. The 
problem then centers around the development of policies and proce- 
dures which would result in more adequate and sufficient guides. 

In July of last year, the subcommittee addressed an inquiry to the 
respective Secretaries of the Departments of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, and to the Director of the Office of Se ‘lective Service. 
In this inquiry, the subcommittee expressed its concern as follows: 

The subcommittee has received widespread reports to the effect that present 
practices relating to the recruitment and drafting of young men with records as 
juvenile delinquents or youthful offenders lack uniformity and that they result 
In waste: 

1. It is charged that many young men who would represent desirable 
material for the military services despite records as juvenile delinquents or 
youthful offenders are, because of inadequate screening methods, unneces- 
sarily rejected by draft boards and recruiting offices, thus limiting the poten- 
tial strength of the Armed Forces. Indeed, reports have reached us of 
instances where young men have deliberately acquired mild delinquency 
records in order to evade military service. 


& 
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2. It is reported that present practices result in tremendous financial loss 
where young men who have records of juvenile delinquency or youthful 
offense and who are not suited to military service, are accepted and trained 
by the Armed Forces. It is reported that many are subsequently discharged 
or sent to disciplinary barracks and mental hospitals. In view of the cost 
involved in the initial training of an inductee and the expenditures required 
to establish and operate disciplinary barracks and mental hospitals, this, 
too, would seem to represent an unnecessary drain upon the American tax 
payer. 

It has also been stated that with respect to the induction or recruitment 
of young persons who have records of juvenile delinquency or vouthful offense, 
variations in draft and recruiting policies exist not only between different 
branches of the armed services but also within the same branch as between 
different parts of the country. 

In view of these charges and reports, we would appreciate receiving the follow- 
ing information: 

1. A statement of policy regarding acceptance of persons as (a) juvenile 
delinquents and (6) youthful offenders in your branch of the service through 
either the recruiting or drafting process. 

2. Astatement as to the practice you presently follow relative to screening 
of such persons. 

3. Statistical data showing: 

(a) The number of persons with a record of youthful offense or juvenile 
delinquency who have been inducted into your branch of the Armed 
Forces during the past 5 vears. 

(b) From among the above persons, the number upon whom dis- 
ciplinary action was invoked and the type of action taken. 

(c) The present status of such persons: The number still in the 
Armed Forces; the number who have been honorably discharged; and 
the number who have been dishonorably discharged. 

4. Other data illustrating your experience regarding the use of and the 
military records of such persons. 

5. Information relative to any planning your branch of the service has 
undertaken relative to this problem. 

6. Your opinion regarding the validity of reports which have reached this 
office. 
^ * * * * ^ * 


The replies received by the subcommittee indicate a basic lack of 
exact information on the part of all branches of the Armed Forces as 
to how present policies are working out. It appears that specific 
application of the general policy varies from one sector of the country 
to another and with manpower needs. No truly adequate screening 
procedures, capable of sorting out those who represent potentially 
valuable material for the Armed Forces from those who do not, have 
been established. The subcommittee believes that the lack of such 
procedures is wasteful and results in many inequities for youth 
interested in and available for service. 

The subcommittee hopes that the Department of Defense will give 
each aspect of the problem—as set out in its letter of July 1954, its 
immediate attention and will develop screening techniques and 
rehabilitative processes that will be equitable and effective. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT AREAS 


Scattered data has reached the subcommittee through both testi- 
mony and correspondence suggesting that high juvenile delinquency 
rates prevail in certain low-cost housing project areas. Considerable 
testimony to this effect was rec eived during the subcommittee’s 
hearings in Boston, Mass., for example. 

The subcommittee has attempted without substantial success to 
secure more data about this alleged problem. Unfortunately, statistics 
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available from communities only in exceptional cases give detailed 
breakdowns relative to the delinquent child’s neighborhood. The 
subcommittee could not, therefore, secure the broad national picture 
needed to determine the extent to which high delinquency rates 
characterize low-cost housing project areas. 

The subcommittee believes, however, that even the scattered 
evidence available which suggests such a condition in at least some 
areas is sufficient cause for concern. 

The subcommittee is aware, of course, that the initiative and the 
planning of a public-housing project rests with local authorities. 
Planning ———— are not well defined, however, and wide variations 
exist between communities as to the adequacy of such planning. 
Park, school, recreation, library, fire, welfare, police, and transporta- 
tion officials—all should be brought into the planning process in its 
initial stages. 

Public housing and slum clearance cannot be considered as panaceas 
for the problem of juvenile delinquency. As the subcommittee has so 
often reiterated, there is no single cause for juvenile delinquency and 
there is no single solution to the problem. Slum areas do exert a 
damaging influence upon family life and upon the growth and develop- 
ment of the children of those families. The mere relocation of families 
which have resided in slum areas in new housing projects will not auto- 
matically make that family over into a well-integrated family group. 
Neither will the dev elopment of a healthy community life come about 
merely by placing families in homes having a close physical proximity 
one to the other. 

Some attention has been given in the development of housing proj- 
ects to the need for recreational facilities. Physical facilities in the 
form of playgrounds and community centers are sometimes provided. 
The United States Housing Act of 1937, since amended, sets forth 

certain standards which shall be observed relative to play space and 
recreational areas. The provision of facilities for recreational purposes 
is of great importance but the subcommittee would emphasize that 
such facilities may fall far short of achieving their potential value in 
the absence of qualified recreational and group work leadership. 

The subcommittee believes that the Nation’s efforts to eradicate 
the slums should be strengthened and expanded. In the planning of 
new housing projects it urges that adequate attention be paid = 
provision made for the various services and components which ar 
essential to the development of strong and healthy community life. 
A good home requires that its inhabitants have access to churches, 
schools, libraries, public transportation, shopping centers, and recre- 
ational facilities. A good home requires and merits adequate police 
and fire protection. Adequate physical and mental health and social 
services are essential aids to the maintenance of sound family life 
when its fabric is threatened by problem situations. 


IV. STRENGTHENING AND COORDINATING THE EFFORTS OF NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


PRESENT EFFORTS TO PREVENT DELINQUENCY 


Today’s defenses against delinquency are weak, poorly manned, 
and to some measure in every community even totally lacking. 
What are these defenses? 
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This query may be most simply answered by looking at the quality 
of home, community, and school life which best insures the develop- 
ment of law-abiding citizenship. A stable homelife, free from serious 
conflict and want, a decent and well-integrated community providing 
opportunities for constructive play and work, and schools able to 
provide children achievement and acceptance constitute society’s 
most potent insurance against delinquency. 

The Nation’s best and essential defenses against delinquency, 
therefore, are services and programs which support at least minimum 
standards of home, community, and school life on the one hand, and 
on the other, services which are capable of detecting and giving 
special help to the child suffering in some measure from a lack of one 
or more of these elements in his daily family, school, or community 
life. 

On the basis of its 16 months’ work, the subcommittee is forced to 
conclude that such essential defenses against delinquency are today 
weak, inadequate to the task, poorly manned and, in some measure, 
even totally lacking in every community in the Nation. ‘This is not 
to say that the quality of homelife for the average American child is 
grossly inferior, nor that the average American community is lacking 
in decency, nor that educational standards in our schools are uni- 
versally poor. It does mean, however, that services designed to 
support these institutions and to catch children falling through theu 
chinks are not only weak but literally gaping with holes. 

A family deprived of its breadwinner may be broken up for lack of 
financial aid, mental-health services are so scanty that a family member 
with a serious emotional problem may disrupt the whole fabric ot 
family life for want of specialized treatment, schools spilling over with 
youngsters are undermanned by underpaid teachers, utterly no services 
exist in the average community which are designed to identify and 
provide early remedial treatment for the child exhibiting unusual 
problems at home, in the school or elsewhere in the community. 

For purposes of this section of the subcommittee’s report, preventa- 
tive activities are divided into two categories. The first category 
consists of programs and services not specifically and exclusively 
aimed to prevent delinquency but which have that effect through 
protecting children from situations which might produce delinquency 
The second category includes programs and services particularly 
designed to reach the delinquency-prone child or conditions in a 
particular community producing ¿è disproportionate volume of 
delinquency. 


STRENGTHENING PROGRAMS NOT AIMED SPECIFICALLY AT PREVENTING 
DELINQUENCY 


We cannot, in this report, even attempt to cover all types of 
programs which, while not aimed specifically at preventing delin- 
quency, do make an invaluable contribution to prevention by 
strengthening a child's character or guide the child into constructive 
use of leisure time. The programs of many youth-serving organi- 
zations fall into this category and are treated separately below. 
Another program, which, while not thought of as such, could well be 
so considered, is a systematic program for strengthening the enforce- 
ment of family-support obligations, concerning which mention was 
made above. 
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But at this point there are three areas to which particular reference 
needs to be made of programs and activities which fall into the cate- 
gory under discussion and concerning which some Federal action is 
needed. We refer to our Nation’s schools, housing, mental health, 
and welfare programs. 

Witness after witness before the subcommittee testified to the fact 
that we can prevent delinquency if we reach the child in time. And 
they also testified that one of the first signs of danger in a child’s 
behavior is when he truants from school. If help could be gotten 

to the child or his family at that point, many a child could be spared 
a delinquent career. But it is not merely the fact that our schools, 
undermanned and overcrowded as they are, have not the facilities 
to reach the child when he first exhibits behavior difficulties. There 
is a further factor that this Nation must consider. It is this: Because 
our schools are overcrowded and undermanned, and because our 
schools lack adequate facilities and services, they are ofttimes a con- 
tributing cause of juvenile delinquency. This point was emphasized 
before the subcommittee by Dr. Samuel Brownell, Commissioner of 
Education in the Department of Health; Education, and Welfare 
when he stated: 

The school is related to juvenile delinqueney in three ways: It may produce 
delinquency; it may help to prevent delinquency; it may deal with delinquent 
behavior that is encountered within its walls. 
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The child who falls behind in his reading does not receive the 
corrective attention from the overworked schooltea her, trying 
desperately to handle a large class, and may soon become the butt 
of classroom jokes. He becomes frustrated and dissatisfied. He 
acts up in class, so that he can shine in something, even if it is only 
at being the worst behaved boy in class. Soon—since the school 
cannot hold his attention—he stops coming to class. He joins a 
street-corner gang of boys for whom school has also lost its attention- 
holding possibilities. Time hangs heavy on their hands. "They 
believe that everyone is “against them," They are soon in trouble. 
If at the first sign of difficulty sufficient resources could have been 
brought to bear—if the teacher had smaller classes and hence more 
time to devote to those needing special help, if special services were 
available to “back up" the teacher handling certain problem children 
we would not have to pay for the “rehabilitation” of these children 
many times more than 1t would take to bring the Nation's schools up 
to standard. "The child having reading difficulty in the first grade 
in 1955 will not be helped to overcome those reading difficulties by 
additional teachers, facilities, and services which are only in the 
"talked about” stage at that time, and will not come into being for 
another 5 or 10 years—if then. 

The subcommittee believes that this Nation’s first line of defense 
in preventing juvenile delinquency is the school. We must begin 
there and we must begin now. The subcommittee believes that the 
problem of the lamentable condition of the Nation’s schools must be 
faced boldly and squarely by the local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments. The subcommittee believes that one of the greatest steps 
which this Nation can take to prevent juvenile delinquency is to 
embark at once upon a vigorous program to reduce the acute shertage 
in classroom space and the too large size of classes. To this end the 
subcommittee supports the recommendation for Federal aid for school 
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construction made by the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives and by the Senate. The need for such a 
program is now. The data are clear. Unless we pay out the money 
for better school facilities today, we shall have to pay out the money 
in the years to come for more polic e and more prisons. 

Another area needing nationwide attention is housing. The state- 
ment has been oft made that slums breed delinquency. That, of 
course, is not literally true. Some of our finest citizens today were 
born and raised in the slums. What is true—and the hearings before 
the subcommittee are replete with testimony on that point—is that a 
disproportionately large number of our delinquents do come from slum 
areas. A child cannot be thought of outside of and apart from his 
environment. He cannot help but be affected by what he sees and 
hears there. Some children are affected more than others by the 
sights and sounds to which they are exposed. While we cannot 
measure with the degree of accuracy the potential effects of exposure 
to a slum environment upon children, we do know that, in terms of 
numbers, many more delinquent children do come from such areas 
than from others. And yet slums are a manmade condition about 
which something can be done—and should be done—and done im- 
mediately. We need, and the subcommittee recommends, an expanded 
program of public housing. The need is obviously not being fully met 
by private builders. Federal aid is needed. And here, too, this Nation 
can take its choice. We can either spend the money today on better 
housing or spend more later on increased adult crime and the rehabil- 
itation of adult offenders. 

On this point of public housing, the subcommittee would add one 
word of caution. Testimony before the subcommittee indicates that 
unless adequate provision is made for community services in public . 
housing projects they can well become delinquency inducing. This 
is not too surprising since such projects are often filled by families 
moving in from marginal areas, unknown to one another, and finding 
in the project no established pattern of organized community life. 
This problem can be overcome by provision for a community center 
and community services in the original planning. It is difficult to 
overcome after the fact, when delinquency-high areas turn out to 
coincide with public-housing areas. Those who are prone to blame 
public housing for such an increase are subverting the facts. The 
reason lies in poor planning, not in the public nature of the endeavor. 

The third program which the subcommittee wishes to touch upon 
in this category is the aid to dependent children’s program. This 
program is excellently conceived and has a noble purpose, namely, 
to pay a mother sufficient to permit her to buy necessaries for herself 
and children, thereby enabling her to stay home and take care of the 
children. But such a purpose is not achieved when the payments are 
so low—less in many cases than the State itself computes as necessary 
to live on—that the mother must go to work. And such purpose is 
definitely being undermined when programs are administered with the 
idea that they are for mothers who cannot work, The problem of the 
"Jatchkey" child is an important one in the fight against juvenile 
delinquency. It is indeed unfortunate if programs established by 
the Congress which have as one of their purposes the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency become so changed in nature that that purpose 
is never achieved. The subcommittee hopes that the Secretary of 
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the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will take im- 
mediate steps to direct this important program along the lines in- 
tended by the Congress in enacting the Social Security Act. 

Another type of service needing immediate attention is that of 
mental health. Considerable testimony was given before the sub- 
committee as to the value of mental health clinics in preventing 
juvenile delinquency. The emotionally disturbed child whose prob- 
ems are noted early enough can often be saved from a life of crime and 
delinquency if treatment is promptly available. But all too often, 
the testimony revealed, even where there are sufficient mental health 
facilities, treatment is often available only after months and months 
of waiting. Here, too, an expansion in the Federal aid currently being 
riven through the National Institute of Mental Health can repay the 
Federal Government increased dividends in the years to come not only 
in terms of funds saved but also in lives saved from criminal careers. 


STRENGTHENING PROGRAMS SPECIFICALLY AIMED AT PREVENTING 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


In its interim report of March 15, 1954, the subcommittee called 
attention to a number of programs which have been doing an excellent 
work in reaching the unreached—in reaching the child who does not 
respond to the ordinary type of program. Mentioned in the sub- 
committee’s interim report were the Chicago area project, which is 
based on the pioneer work of Clifford R. Shaw, and which stresses 
utilizing local leadership in deteriorated neighborhoods; the “detached 
worker” program provided in New York City, Los Angeles, and a few 
other scattered communities, which is designed to reach out to the 
street gang through a worker actually assigned to the gang to redirect 
their activities into constructive channels. The aggressive casework 
approach, which, as its name implies, aggressively takes social case- 
work services right into the home. This latter program is being tried 
out on a pioneering basis in New York City. 

Mention should be made, too, of those communities which have 
developed a real school social service or visiting teacher program. 
Some type of attendance officer program exists widely in our educa- 
tional system. In major part, however, these services are seriously 
undermanned and rarely staffed with trained casework personnel 
As previously noted, truancy is a common symptom of the kind of 
maladjustment which later manifests itself as delinquency. A well- 
developed program of social services directed to work with truants, 
whether provided within the school system or by some other com- 
munity agency, is truly preventive of juvenile delinquency. 

Aside from the several scattered efforts, such as those noted above, 
there are few programs in our country which are properly geared to 
detect and offer early treatment to the boy or girl teetering on the 
edge of delinquency. While admitting and paying tribute to the 
invaluable work now being performed by educational, recreational, 
social service, and mental health agencies, the need does exist not 
only for greatly expanding their programs but also reorienting their 
programs or, at least, aspects thereof, to make certain that they are 
geared to reach the boy and girl who is delinquency prone and who 
actually shun existing programs. The mental-health clinic operated 
in such a way that only if the parents and child cooperate will it give 
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service is not getting at the core problem of helping a boy or girl 
resistant to assistance. The recreation agency that sets up programs 
only for boys and girls who conform to the rules is not reaching the 
boy or girl who is not conforming but who might ultimately respond, 
and conform, to the right program employing techniques that would 
appeal to such a boy or girl. The social casework agency which gears 
its programs to the needs of the nonaggressive, nontroublesome boy 
or girl in need of a foster home is not reaching the troublesome child 
or his family which needs its help just as much. 

If this Nation is to make an effective attack upon juvenile delin- 
quency, programs specifically aimed to reach the de vem y-prone 
child must be launched in every community. "This Nation cannot 
afford to do less. The subcommittee strongly believes that the Federal 
Government must assist in such development. Recommendations as 
to how such assistance could be most effectively and appropriately 
rendered are detailed under the section of this report entitled **Leader- 
ship Role of the Federal Government." 


NEED FOR INVIGORATED 





NATIONAL 





LEADERSHIP 


Delinquency is a problem with which many people, groups, and 
agencies are concerned. Indeed, it is a problem of such great magni- 
tude that more and more people must take an active part in the fight 
if we are to reduce the problem. However, it cannot be solved by 
any one group or any single class of American citizens. The problem 
is national in scope and has its roots in every city, village, and hamlet 
in our land. 

Since the day of its origin, the subcommittee has entertained the 
conviction that its greatest potential contribution rests in the citizen 
interest and action which its activities might help to stimulate. This 
potential will be realized only as organizations representing civic 
concern develop programs of action designed to combat the problem. 

During the hearings it was brought home time and time again that 
there is all too often a decided lack of coordination and cooperation 
among the agencies which are trying to do the job. And this is true 
both nationally and in local communities. This statement should not 
be taken to mean that the subcommittee does not have the highest 
admiration and respect for the countless thousands of earnest and 
sincere men and women throughout the country who are fighting in 
this common cause. But unless all their efforts are brought into 
focus, there is bound to be duplication of effort. Worse yet, unless 
all of these good people and organizations work together, certain 
aspects of the problem are bound to be neglected and overlooked. 

Many local organizations are related in one way or another to some 
national organization. The judge of the local juvenile court, for 
example, is often a member of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. A local service club is often affiliated with a national service 
club of like name. For this reason, the subcommittee focused con- 
siderable attention upon what might be done to bring about more 
effective working relationships among various groups of national or- 
ganizations interested in some way in the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. Beginning nationally, it is hoped that improved and closer 
working relationships might result in local communities. 
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SERVICE, FRATERNAL, AND VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 


In July 1954 the subcommittee called together representatives of 
some 17 of the largest service and fraternal organizations having com- 
bined membership of over 9 million persons. When these representa- 
tives gathered here in the Capital, the challenge was put squarely to 
them. These very worthy organizations were doing a lot in the field 
of preventing juvenile delinquency. The subcommittee asked them 
to coordinate their efforts in doing more. They enthusiastically 
accepted that challenge. 

The organizations represented at this meeting had not testified at 
any of the subcommittee hearings, and the meeting was arranged for 
the purpose of affording the representatives of these fraternal and 
service clubs an opportunity to describe their youth programs and 
exchange ideas on the problem of juvenile delinquency and its pre- 
vention. Those invited were: 

Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
Association of Junior Leagues of America 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
B’nai B’rith 
Catholic Daughters of America 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
Kiwanis International 
. Knights of Columbus 
10. Knights of Pythias 
Lions International 
Loyal Order of Moose 
National Exchange Club 


. Optimist International 
6. Rotary International 
7. United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 


The question was raised as to what the service organizations might 
;] 


] 

|: 

13. 

14. National Urban League 
|; 

] 

17 


do in developing a coordinated attack on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, and the consensus among those present was that although 
their organizations are involved in v: arious activities related to the 
welfare of youth, relatively little has been done in terms of formulating 
programs deliberately designed to reach those youngsters most vulner- 
able to delinquency. In view of the scope of the national problem 
they felt that the possibility of establishing a coordinating mechanism 
for the efforts of the service — and fraternal and veterans organi- 
zations should be explored, and it was agreed that five from among 
their number would meet in — at a later date for the purpose 
of developing a plan for later presentation to the representatives of 
all the groups. 
This was the drafting committee referred to above. It consisted 
of — 
Lawrence A. Hapgood, director of activities, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional 
William J.:Mileham and George W. Eisenacher, Lions Interna- 
tional 
Roland Tibbetts, national chairman, youth welfare, United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Carl A. Weis, director, civic affairs, Loyal Order of Moose 
59962—55——-5 
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who met for 2 days with the chief counsel and executive director of 
the subcommittee staff. The meetings resulted in the formulation 
of a plan for the organization of a National Conference of Service, 
Fraternal and Veterans Organizations on Juvenile Delinquency, which 
is reproduced in the appendix. 

The salient features of the plan are its provisions for the sharing 
of ideas, plans, programs and experiences, successful and unsuccessful, 
the development of ways and means of possible coordinated and co- 
operative efforts, and stimulating the formation of new and additional 
sources of technical assistance to meet the needs of the organizations 
for guides and other materials as these organizations began giving 
particular attention to problems now untouched by’ the organiza- 
tions—especially to those problems for which the facilities of any 
one group would be inadequate and ineffective. The plan specific ally 
provides that no organization must accept any scheme proposed or 
adopted by the conference, thus safeguarding the autonomy of indi- 
vidual organizations. It further provides that no information or 
research material shall be withheld from any organization even though 
such organization is not a participating member of the conference. 

The plan was sent to 17 veterans, fraternal, and service organiza- 
tions, selected by the drafting committee. All but four of these had 
been represented at the initial meeting. The plan included an invita- 
tion to accept participating membership in the conference which 
will convene for the first time in February 1955. 

The role of the subcommittee in this operation was merely to serve 
as a catalyst in bringing the organizations together. Whatever plans 


they develop will be their own, the members of the conference will 
be free to adopt them or not as they see fit, and there is no threat to 
the autonomy of the individual organization. This plan seems to 
offer an opportunity for service, fraternal, and veterans organizations 
having an interest in the we Hare of youth to coordinate their efforts 
in a new and more effective attack on the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


One other step was taken to seek national coordination of functions. 
The subcommittee asked 18 of the leading national, public, and private 
organizations, which are active in formulating standards for local 
agencies handling delinquent children, to gather together. Those 
invited included: 

The Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
Advisory Committee for State and Local Action 
American Bar Association 

American Public Welfare Association 

Child Welfare League of America 

Children’s Bureau 

Community Chests and Councils of America 

Family Service Association of America 

National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 

National Education Association 

National Institute of Mental Health 

National Probation and Parole Association 
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National Social Welfare Assembly 

Office of Education 

Social Security Administration 

United States Bureau of Prisons 

Youth Division, Federal Parole Board 
They met for a full day and gave the subcommittee the benefit of their 
valuable advice and counsel on how national efforts of public and 
private agencies throughout the country could be harnessed together 
to pull in the same direction, to eliminate duplication, and to increase 
their efforts. Many of the valuable suggestions received from this 
group have been incorporated in the subcommittee's recommendations 
for legislation and action. ‘There was one surprising thing about that 
meeting. It was the first time they had all gathered together. And 
they expressed the belief that even if nothing further came of that 
meeting, the opportunity provided by the subcommittee for discussing 
their common problems, as they did that day, would prove invaluable. 

Reference is made in a later section of this report to efforts being 

made upon the initiative of the National Social Welfare Assembly to 
organize a mechanism through which the several national organiza- 
tions might join for sharing of information and joint planning on a 
continuing basis. The subcommittee endorses this effort. 


OTHER KEY ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES INVOLVED 


The special efforts of the subcommittee to further coordination of 
efforts among the organizations and agencies mentioned above in no 
way implies that a variety of other national organizations and agencies 
are less active, less concerned, or less important relative to the fight 
against juvenile delinquency. Indeed, had time permitted, the sub- 
committee would have scheduled additional conferences involving still 
other groupings of organizations and agencies. 

The subcommittee did have the benefit, however, of receiving testi- 
mony from a large number of additional national organizations and 
agencies. Because of their important roles in preventing juvenile 
delinquency, at least brief reference to their program should be made. 
All of the following organizations are concerned with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, but differ in the type or types of activities 
promoted or sponsored, and in their approach in furthering these 
activities. 

The youth-serving organizations provide, through local units, activi- 
ties, services, and educational programs for children and youth. These 
include Big Brothers, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Allied Youth, Inc., Boy Scouts 
of America, Boys’ Clubs of America, Girl Scouts of America and Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., Spokesmen for Children, Inc., and the National 
Education Association. 

The Big Brother movement is predicated on the use of volunteers 
as a principal aid in the readjustment of youth. In this scheme, a 
volunteer layman is the agent for therapy—he acts as a stabilizing 
influence on unadjusted youth between the ages of 8 and 16. The 
organization is considered a casework agency in the technical sense of 
the word. 

The basis for the work of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
with youth is to provide experiences which enable youth to build 
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healthy personalities; to become aware of democracy as a formula in 
human relations; to grow in understanding across racial, religious, and 
cultural lines; to learn skills that lead to the creative planning and 
carrying through of leisure time activities; to be willing to understand 
and assume the responsibilities and privileges which begin at home and 
stretch to the whole world. 

The chief characteristic of the group work program of the Young 

Men’s Christian Association of the United States, as with other organ- 
izations of this type, is that it is primarily youth planned. The youth 
groups, the Hi-Y clubs, and other clubs of various sorts, are self- 
governing bodies in which the youngsters themselves determine their 
own destiny with a sympathetic, understanding adult working with 
them. The program is designed to enable boys and girls to participate 
in small, intimate activity groups to which a qualified, competent 
adult is related. 

Allied Youth, Inc., is a voluntary, nonsectarian, nonpolitical move- 
ment in the field of alcohol education and alcohol-free recreation. It 
works in 39 States, the District of Columbia, and Nova Scotia through 
Allied Youth posts in 260 high schools and has a membership of over 
22,000 youngsters. ‘These youths study the problems of alcohol in 
the light of available scientific data and analyze its effect upon social 
behavior. The organization does not choose the problem of alcohol 
because of its intrinsic interest in the problem, but because the alcohol 
problem is symptomatic of many others. 

The Boy iar of America operates at three levels: Cub Scouts 
for bovs St to 1 Bov Scouting for boys 11 to 14, and Exploring for 
boys 14 P ond a The program for each age group is designed to 
attract bovs by appealing to their interests and seeks to inculeate in 
boys a way of life, a habit of living that produces citizenship and 
character growth. The Boy Scouts sponsor troops in every part of 
the city, wealthy and poor, and they attempt to inculcate camping 
experience in the experience of all. Total membership is 3% million, 


of which 2% million are youngsters and the remainder are adults 


working in voluntary cay — and professional staff workers. 

The Boys’ Clubs of America operate under the premise that parents’ 
efforts must be supple mented bi opportunities for wholesome activity 
under trained leadership and guidance. Where these opportunities 
are not present, influences of home, church, and school may be under- 
mined. Boys’ Clubs of America attempt to provide this supple- 
mentary activity and trained guidance for boys between the ages of 
8 and 20 who reside in less privileged neighborhoods. Through its 
375 clubs with a total of 350,000 members, a behavior guidance 
program, over and above mere recreation, is pursued 

The Girl Scouts of the United States of America is an organization 
based on two principles: The first is that the movement is open to 
all girls who want to belong and who subscribe to the Girl Scout 
ethical code; the second is that Scouting is a relationship between a 
leader and a small group of girls. The leader needs to be one with 
skill and training in order to gain the young people's confidence and 
influence their development in right directions. Recent develop- 
ments in the Girl Scouts have been to furnish membership to children 
of migratory workers. Girl Scout troops also have been set up in 
institutions for the socially handicapped. 
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Camp Fire Girls, Inc., is an example of a character-building leisure 
time agency in de linquenc; y prevention. "The activities of the Camp 
Fire Girls’ program are developed around the Camp Fire law, the 
basic concepts being, “Worship God, seek beauty, give service, pursue 
knowledge, be trustworthy, hold onto health, glorify work, be happy.” 
In recent years, the "me Fire Girls have given priority to defense and 
overerowded areas. Local Camp Fire councils have made great 
efforts to reach children with special problems, and conseque ntly, 
within the membership of the Camp Fire Girls are many who might be 
called problem girls. 

Four organizations representing professional organizations whose 
programs service both children and adults include the National 
Recreation Association, the American Institute of Park Executives, 
the National Federation of Settlements, and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. It should be noted that the youth division of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference also provides leadership to 
local youth-serving units through the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, the National Newman Club Federation and the 
Catholic Youth Organizations. 

The National Recreation Association sets standards and provides 
consultations in the broad field of recreation. Through promotion of 
sound recreational activities it operates in a positive way in its 
relations to delinquency by building in the boy or girl interests, skills, 
and resources which crowd out the call of the gang. 

The American Institute of Park Executives organization has existed 
for more than 35 years and its members are concerned with the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency both from the viewpoint of the responsi- 
bility which they accept for service to their communities and the 
general welfare of the people they serve, and the protection of public 
property against vandalism. The programs the parks develop include 
(1) large-seale recreation programs; and (2) education in proper use of 
public facilities. In cities where such programs are pursued, van- 
dalism decreases despite the fact that population and park use are 
increasing. 

The National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 
activities, designed to serve the needs of the whole community, of 
necessity include a large number of juvenile needs and problems. 
The settlement worker, however, is in a unique position since he has 
first-hand contact with not only the child but with each factor in the 
community influence. Thus, juvenile delinquency is viewed and 
acted upon by the settlement worker in perspective to the whole 
field of child welfare. 

The National Education Association of the United States enrolls 
more than 550,000 teachers by direct memberships. These men and 
women represent all school levels and all parts of the United States 
and its outlying areas. The association has made special efforts (a) 
to inform its membership of the extent and nature of the problem{of 
juvenile delinquency; (b) to promote cooperation among the home, 
church, courts and other agencies concerned with the problems; and 
(c) to improve school services for all children under the assumption 
that when society meets the needs of children and youth, the problem 
of juvenile delinquency will ` e largely eliminated. 
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The association has observed that schools are effective instruments 
in meeting juvenile delinquency when the following conditions exist: 

1. A comprehensive school program based on the modern 
findings of psychology, sociology, health and education. 

2. A staff of competent classroom teachers and school adminis- 
trators skilled in understanding and instructing children and 
dm 

Adequate school buildings designed and equipped for a 
—— education program and large enough to provide the small 
classes necessary for attention to the needs and problems of 
individual children. 

4. A program of cooperation, between school and home so that 
parents and teachers may unite their efforts and seek mutually 
ace —— objectives. 

Community teamwork whereby both individuals and groups 
— in investigating the needs of children and youth, in 
working for good legislation and law enforcement, and in seeking 
to build a wholesome community. 

A number of organizations heard re presente d groups encompassing 
a wide range of interests and activities. These included the American 
Legion, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Council of Negro Women, the National Council of Churches, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Daughte rs of the American Revolution, 
and the National Association of Colored Women. All of these organ- 
izations offer, primarily through State and local groups, certain activ- 
ities which are of benefit to children. All are broadly concerned with 
the total welfare of youth. Despite the broadness of their common 
concern for children, some engage in rather highly specialized activ- 
ities. The DAR, for example, operates two combination boarding 
and day schools. The National Association of Colored Women has 
established certain institutions for wayward girls, institutions later 
taken over by States. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has long been interested 
in, and has always been actively engaged in, programs dealing with 
child welfare and good family life. Realizing that delinquency is 
usually a result of truancy and that truancy is usually due to an 
unhappy child not interested in school and present environment, the 
organization develops programs that will elevate the standard of 
living of the so-called underprivileged child. 

Among the more important activities carried on by the American 
Legion is the junior baseball program in which hundreds of thousands 
of boys participate annually under supervision and expert leadership. 
In this program, youth are taught sportsmanship and good will. 
Other activities include programs known as boys’ state and girls’ 
state, in which thousands of youth throughout the United States 
gather each year to learn the responsibilities of citizenship. The 
Legion is also nationally active in promoting improved community 
services to youngsters in trouble with the law. 

Eighty percent of the Veterans of Foreign Wars posts are in urban 
areas and combat delinquency on the level of organization of various 
club activities encompassing both juveniles and their families. The 
point was made that an agency such as the VFW works through 
volunteers who are capable of providing facilities for taking care of 
normal youth. 
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The DAR works for better citizenship among young people from 
three approaches: Historical appreciation of the past; pat riotic service 
in the present; and educational training for the future. Junior Ameri- 
can Citizens Clubs, open to all children, have been organized all over 
the country to teach justice, Americanism, and character. In 1953, 
there were 6,666 Junior American Citizens Clubs with 245,275 mem- 
bers in training. 

Other groups represented are organized around a very specific 
cause or purpose. The American Parents Committee, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and Spokesman for Children, Inc., are examples of such 
organizations. All three carry on promotional and educational pro- 
grams in relations to their specific functions of interest. The last- 
named organization, however, also operated certain institutions or 
homes for children. 

Even this brief account of the programs and functions of these 
organizations and agencies reveals the wide differences among them. 
It is therefore impossible to generalize in terms of subcommittee 
findings relative to their programs. It does seem fair to say, however, 
that those serving children and youth directly fall short in the majority 
of cases of gearing their programs in such a manner as to reach chil- 
dren whose behavior indicated that they are on the edge of serious 
delinquency. In addition, most of those organizations do not have 
specific programs and facilities for treating the juvenile delinquent. 

This should not be taken as a criticism of these programs. Every 
child needs healthy activities, constructive interests, and to develop 
these under sound leadership. Many children may be saved from 
becoming particularly vulnerable to delinquency through participa- 
tion in programs which they might shun were their pathology further 
advanced. It does not mean, however, that we have much left to 
be done in developing programs which are designed to reach the 
“unreached”’ child. 

The subcommittee commends all of these organizations for their 
interest in and efforts to aid children. The subcommittee notes with 
particular interest that some of these organizations are also making 
special efforts to bring the “hard to reach" within the scope of their 
programs. Such an organization as the Big Brothers of America, of 
course, works exclusively with youngsters in circumstances which 
threaten their well-being. Other organizations, however, whose 
caseloads are primarily comprised of what might be called *normal" 
youngsters in terms of behavior and circumstances, are making or 
planning to make extra efforts to serve the predelinquent. These 
include, among others, the Camp Fire Girls which has emphasized 
developing units in children's institutions and the Boy Scouts of 

America which has followed a like course as well as investing money 
in research as to ways and means of more effectively serving the child 
in trouble. The subcommittee is particularly pleased with these 
efforts. 
STANDARD-SETTING ORGANIZATIONS 


Special reference should be made to a limited number of agencies and 
organizations testifying before the subcommittee which func tion as 
standard-setting bodies | for the development of local programs servicing 
youngsters in trouble. These include the American Public Welfare 
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Association, the National Probation and Parole Association, the 

National Association of Training Schools and Agencies, the Inter- 

national Association of Chiefs of Police and the National Council of 
uvenile Court Judges. 

As brought out in other sections of this report, the combined efforts 
of these worthy organizations fall short of meeting existing need and 
demand for guidance, consultation, and other service needed by State 
and local agencies caring for children in such trouble. 





V. Community HEARINGS 


SELECTION OF COMMUNITIES 





The community hearing was early adopted as one of the important 
media for investigations. In order to secure a nationwide picture of 
the juvenile delinquency problem; to determine its scope and character 
as well as its extent and causes, it seemed necessary to select communi- 
ties across the country that would present specific evidence. The 
objective was to select cities that would illustrate the kinds of problems 
faced in various sections of the country, due to their size, specific loca- 
tion, or the nature of their population. Whereas the subcommittee 
had urgent invitations from many cities and a number of governors, 
communities were not selected for the urgency of the invitation; 
neither were they selected because they represented communities in 
which the subcommittee believed the problem to be more serious, and 
certainly no criticism or special commendation was implied because a 
city was, or was not, selected. A combination of cities was chosen 
to give the subcommittee the broadest kind of representation 'of com- 
munities with as many varying conditions as possible. 

Community hearings were held in 10 different cities: Washington, 
D. C.; Boston, Mass.; Denver, Colo.; Philadelphia, T El Paso, Tex.: 
San Diego, Calif. ; Los Angeles, Calif. ; San Francisco, Calif.; Chicago, 
Ill.; and Miami, Fla. The findings from the community hearings are 
herewith given, with the exception of Washington, D. C., which is 
presented separately because it falls entirely within the scope of Fed- 
eral responsibility. 





THE OBJECTIVES OF COMMUNITY HEARINGS 


The approach to the community hearings may be divided into four 
pt T 
















The first responsibility of the subcommittee was to establish the 
—— of present Federal laws, appropriations and the regula- 
tions pertaining to them, and to determine any other areas in which 
Federal responsibility might lead to recomme ndations for changes in or 
additions to existing laws. 

2. The hearings were designed to establish a general pattern of the 
problem, those aspects of its nature and cause that might be common 
to all sections of the country, as well as reveal those areas wherein 
difterent sections of the country face problems peculiar to that region. 

3. By focusing public attention upon the problems in a given 
community, it was planned to assist the local and State governments 
to understand their needs and to help them gain general support for 
such action as might be needed on the local level. 
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4. The subcommittee also looked to community hearings for infor- 
mation on programs and projects that had been initiated on a local 
level for the prevention and cure of delinquency. Publicizing such 
projects might lead other communities to adopt constructive action 
that had been tried and proven in other locations. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


The subcommittee sent a staff team into each community to 
prepared the way, so that data could be found, screened, and checked, 
and to select and prepare witnesses so that pertinent data could be 
presented in a logical and forceful manner. A minimum team con- 
sisted of a counsel, a social service consultant, and at least one inves- 
tigator. In some communities the complexity of the problem called 
for more personnel, so that staff teams varied from 3 to 7 members. 

Neither sufficient time nor personnel were available to make 
thorough community study of the problem. Rather, it was the 
intention of the committee to rely largely upon the knowledge, inter- 
est, and skill of people in the community to present data on delin- 
quency problems and proposed solutions. The staff team did check 
samplings, observed local aspects of the problems, and looked with 
considerable care into areas where conflicting data or opinions showed 
that a fully agreed upon picture of conditions would not be forth- 
coming through a public hearing alone. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


It might be significant to call attention to the fact that workers in 
many public and private agencies possessed a natural tendency to 
justify their own efforts by presenting statistics and program elements 
in an optimistic manner. ‘This, no doubt, happened because of local 
pride, a desire to look well competitively with other communities and 
a desire to justify the vested interests and professional pride they 
might have in their own particular agency. It might therefore be 
pointed out here, that it is the opinion of the subcommittee that our 
hearings accomplished the most good in a locality or in a State where 
local representatives testified to their honest efforts within their means 
to curb the problem, but very frankly exposed serious problems which 
could only be met by an all-out effort of all agencies, from the Federal 
Government on down through to the smallest local agency, and with 
the inspired and active interest and support of the entire citizenry. 
Conditions detrimental to the welfare of youth, if faced up to squarely, 
are usually known to law-enforcement agencies and to other agencies 
dealing directly with the youth of the community. These limited 
agencies are often unable, alone, to bring about corrective social 
action for two reasons: First, the city, the State, and for that matter, 
the Nation possess no overall, authoritative body that can coordinate 
the work of the law enforcement, legal, judicial, educ: atigial, and other 
interested agencies to the end of making them move forward on a 
united front without gaps and overlapping of efforts. Second, these 
agencies often see and present only their own piece of the problem 
and their own efforts to meet it to the general public so that public 
understanding and support is torn between many approaches, and 
general support of an overall integrated program is not developed. 
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The subcommittee hearings proved to be an instrument that helped 
to meet these two problems or at least helped to point up the need 
for a coordinating element that is needed and missing. Much good 
could be accomplished in this area by planning other hearings in 
communities and States that are asking for this service. 


ADJUDICATED DELINQUENTS 


Extent of the problem 

The Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency was presented reports 
in 1953 by the Children’s Bureau which indicated that 385,000 boys 
and girls had been brought before the courts of the country in 1952 
because of delinquent behavior. This data also indicated a shocking 
situation in that the number had increased 29 percent between 1948 
and 1952. When this figure was contrasted with only a 5 percent 
increase in the number of children of court age during this same period, 
it was dismaying to the subcommittee, especially when the data was 
projected into the future. If the facts were accepted as valid and a 
change in the trend could not be effected, an alarming domestic 
problem was in the offing that might soon undermine the security of 
our Nation as surely as ‘though we had been attacked from without 
by a hostile force. 

The need to substantiate the extent of the problem and to launch 
an attack upon it was one of the potent arguments before the subcom- 
mittee when it decided to plan community hearings to take direct 
testimony in representative areas of the country. 

Mr. Heman Stark, director of the California Youth Authority, 
testified at the hearing held in San Francisco on October 6, 1954, at 
which time he reported that in 1953, 73,226 children under 18 years of 
age appeared before the juvenile courts of California. This repre- 
sented an increase over the previous year of 12.6 percent, whereas the 
child population during this period increased only 5 percent. 

Mr. Phillip Green, the chief probation officer in San Francisco, a 
qualified worker with one of the better departments encountered, gave 
a frank statement of the problems that one of the larger cities of Cali- 
fornia faces. His department handles all children who require service 
outside their home, including dependent and neglected children as well 
as delinquent children. His department handled just over 12,000 
children in 1952 and just under that number in 1953, or about 1 out 
of every 8 children in the schools of San Francisco. Breaking these 
figures down in terms of problem children as c ontrasted to the merely 
neglected and dependent, it was found that 2,637 problem boys and 
girls were handled in 1952 and this rose to 2,979 in 1953, an increase 
of 12.9 percent. This percentage increase is over double the increase 
in child population during that period. Delinquency petitions were 
filed on about a third of these children resulting in a 11.4 percent in- 
crease in 1953 over 1952 in the number of delinquent children under 
supervision of the staff of the department. In 1952 a new high of 142 
children were committed to the California Youth Authority, but this 
was topped by the commitment of 151 in 1953. Incidence of truancy 
went up 23 percent and property damage increased 21 percent during 
the same period. 

In El Paso, Tex., it was difficult to determine the extent of the 
problem, because there had been a change of policy affecting the 
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statistics issued by the probation department. For example, with 
approximately the same number of children handled, 1,441 in 1952 
and 1,468 in 1953, the children’s court had only 22 children formally 
appear before it in 1953, all of whom had been committed to a State 
institution for delinquent children, except 4 boys, who had been 
placed under probational supervision after suspension of commitment. 
This contrasts with 1952 when 121 children formally appeared before 
the court, and 35 were committed and 29 placed on probation. It 
was evident that an effort was made to handle all children informally 
and no child was brought before the court except on a purely punitive 
basis, with commitment anticipated. Thus, these figures showed a 
decrease statistically which was not supported by other evidence. 
In fact, the presentation of such figures tends to obscure the problem 
and would tend to make the community complacent. That there is 
no room for complacency is suggested by the fact that the school 
population in 1948 was 20,815 and increased to 30,391 in the fall 
registration of 1954 at the rate of almost 10 percent each year. This 
growth presents an increasing problem which appears even more 
serious because of the lack of any formulated community plan to 
increase or strengthen school services. 

In Denver, Colo., the school population had grown to 81,418 by 
1953, an increase of 32.7 percent since 1947. During the same period, 
children arrested each year had increased 36 percent. In 1953 the 
police handled 2,320 cases, which was an 11 percent increase over the 
previous year. 

In Philadelphia, figures showed that delinquency had increased 34 
percent from 1950 to 1953 and that the probation load had increased 
50 percent between 1945 and 1953. 

In 1954 figures for Los Angeles showed a 7.5 percent increase over 
the previous year in juvenile arrests. 

In Miami, the subcommittee learned that the number of children 
found delinquent in Dade County ran 1.5 percent of the child popu- 
lation, which in itself was a favorable figure, since most other com- 
munities showed a rate in the neighborhood of 5 percent. In the 
greater Miami area, there are over 20 municipalities and the sheriff’s 
department in the unincorporated areas, feeding children into this 
county’s juvenile court, as well as children referred to it by the county 
school system. Various law-enforcement officers and public-school 
officers testified to the fact that limitations of the ability of the 
county juvenile court to adequately handle the load had influenced 
such agencies to handle an increased number of such children un- 
officially, and refer to the court only the most flagrant cases. The 
fact that the child population is increasing at the rate of 10 to 12% 
percent a year, that the county schools reported that 16,000 children 
were referred for adjustment problems, all indicate that Miami and 
Dade County face a very serious problem for the future and expansion 
of its facilities is needed. 

In San Diego, the subcommittee found that the number of juvenile 
cases handled in 1953 was 4,367, an increase of 12.6 percent over the 
previous year. The number found delinquent in the juvenile court 
increased from 2,542 in 1952 to 2,981 in 1953, which is an increase of 
17 percent. Narcotic arrests had not increased but the file of known 
handlers and suspected pushers and convicted persons had increased 
and there was a feeling that in spite of the statistics on arrests, nar- 
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cotics offer a real threat to the community. Runaway children had 
increased 26 percent and offered an area of serious concern, especially 
since 85 percent of them were from other counties and over 30 percent 
of them from other States. San Diego is receiving new families so 
rapidly, in addition to the normal child population increase found 
throughout the Nation, that the school population increase is phe- 
nomenal. For every 100 children who enter public school at the 
1st grade level, there will be 150 pupils in the 6th grade, a 50 percent 
increase in 6 vears by virtue of new children moving into the area 
with new families. "There are at present 60,000 children in the public 
schools. By virtue of new families moving in, this, if the movement 
continues, will become 86,500 by 1960. Child population on a 
national scale is increasing in all communities at the rate of 1 million 
a year. This increase added to the new residents moving into this 
community should bring the school population of San Diego over the 
100,000 mark by 1960. All phases of child care will have to be 
strengthened and increased tremendously in the immediate future if 
juvenile delinquency is to be controlled. 

In Chicago, with the school population up 5 percent in 1953 over 
1952, the juvenile court of Cook County reported that referrals to 
the court increased 15.2 percent, truancy increased 46 percent, auto 
offenses 29 percent, and commitments to State institutions for delin- 
quents increased 57 percent in the year 

The data taken in community hearings is not subject to uniform 
tabulation because, since the hearings were held at different dates, 
the statistics cover varying periods of time. Testimony received 
during the course of the subcommittee community hearings, does 
establish beyond any question of doubt, the fact that the rate of 
juvenile delinquency substantially increased. Even if the upward 
spiral might prove to be halted when all the figures are in for 1954, 
every community faces the need of drastic extension of service because 
we are growing rapidly as far as child population is concerned. This 
means that we could actually decrease the rate of delinquency and still 
face a greater volume of cases to be handled in every section of the 
land. 


STATE ORGANIZATION FOR THE PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Although the community hearings were directed specifically toward 
obtaining data on each local community situation, inquiry at the 
local level yielded, in some instances, information about the State 
organization for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
In addition, there has been submitted to the subcommittee consider- 
able information, transmitted in writing from the subcommittee's 
files, describing the attempts—and in many instances, the lack of 
attempts—on the part of other States to coordinate at the State 
and local level the efforts to fight juvenile delinquency. "The sub- 
committee is, therefore, aware of the fact that such efforts are under 
Way in many areas and that some of these efforts have met with 
considerable success. 

The subcommittee had an opportunity, through its hearings in 
California and Florida to contrast, through on-the-spot testimony, 


the different approaches to coordination attempted by these two 
States. 
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The California approach 

The California Youth Authority was established 11 years ago. 
It is an agency of the State government responsible by statute for all 
delinquent children and youth up to 21 years of age, committed to 
its care by courts throughout the State. It operates the State institu- 
tions for delinquents; a parole department; supervises probation 
services and promotes programs for the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency. 

The subcommittee was interested to hear from Mr. Heman Stark, 
director of the California Youth Authority, as to the nature and extent 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency and the action taken by the 
State in meeting this problem. As to the nature of the problem, he 
stated: 

I concur with what has been said here by othe rpeople * * * that we are having 
@ more serious type of delinquency * * At the present time, and in each 
succeeding year for the past several years, we have had a more serious type of 
offender committed to the State, and that makes it a more difficult problem for 
us to make the adjustment and get the person back into society as a good citizen. 

With regard to the steps taken or planned by the State, he reported 
that in 1950 the State of California had facilities to care for 2,000 
children, several hundred short of the need; by 1955 they expected to 
have increased their facilities to care for 3,200 but the need is esti- 
mated at 4,000 and by 1960 the need will be for the care of 5,000 
children. State planning will rely upon each county furnishing facili- 
ties for all but 15 percent of the delinquents. Mr. Stark said: 

What we are saving to the county is this—that vou will have to provide facili- 
ties. By facilities, | mean probation services, juvenile halls, local boarding homes, 
and local institutions * * * for all of those voungsters that fall into that 85 
percent in each of these charts. We (the State) are saving that we go to the 
legislature and ask for enough money to build institutions to take care of the 
15 percent. 

The charts referred to by Mr. Stark indicated that the caseload of 
the local communities in 1950 was about 9,000 children, increasing to 
12,000 in 1955, and something over 15,000 by 1960. Many of these 
children are being rehabilitated at forestry camps. Starting in 1931 
with the first county camp, there are now 14 such camps. These 
now handle 1,500 children a year and are subsidized in part by the 
State which pays one-half the operating cost. Testimony indicated 
that the State hopes to encourage the establishment of 7 or 8 more 
county camps. In addition, the State operates three camps and faces 
the need of creating more. Mr. Stark stated that, ideally, he would 
prefer to establish many small institutions to treat 150 to 200 children 
each but that he was afraid that the ever-increasing need will make it 
necessary to expand all State facilities. 

In speaking of other areas of interest, Mr. Stark reported that one 
of the most useful instruments of assistance to the work of he Youth 
Authority had been a € s Committee on Children and Youth, 
first established under Governor Warren, and now continued under 
Governor Knight. Mr. Stark said, with relation to the State's 
meeting its obligation to youth in trouble: 

With the backing of the committee, in the last 10 years we have been able to 


get $20 million of State funds to build new schools and $18 million to develop 
county detention homes and county facilities. 
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In addition to the Governor’s committee there are about 300 citizen 
community councils in California that are working directly with 
delinquency. Mr. Stark had this to say about these: 


We think that is an important thing—that several thousand people come to- 
gether regularly to do something for the children of the community. 


The youth authority has conducted hearings and community studies 
in 35 counties and in 100 cities in the State of California. These have 
had a great impact upon local action. For example, when the youth 
authority first got underway there were only 25 juvenile police officers 
in the State in but a half dozen existing juvenile bureaus in police 
departments. Now the State has over 600 juvenile officers in 156 
juvenile bureaus. Many of the 600 juvenile officers have received 
special training and are becoming increasingly better equipped to 
handle children in trouble. Quoting again from Mr. Stark’s testimony 
he said: 

I mention these activities because I think the Federal Government has the 
same responsibility to do the job with the States. Good ideas are where you find 
them and many times a little help from the outside, saying ‘‘This is the way to 
do it" is all you need to get people at the local level to take certain steps in the 
right direction. 

I feel that there have been a few spot checks made over the country; that there 
have been a few studies made on small samplings of people and children, but we 
have no real piece of research in the country about juvenile delinquents. 

We need to do that kind of research. To see what programs really are effective 
in the treatment of delinquents after we get them; what programs we can put into 
effect in the community to help parents know what to do with their youngsters. 

I think many times that these parents who are lambasted in these sessions when 
we get together talking about juvenile delinquents, are really in need of help and 
many of them will accept what we give them. 


The Florida approach 


In the Miami hearing the subcommittee learned of a development 
in the State of Florida that is worthy of consideration on the State 
level. The Florida Children’s Commission, which had operated as a 
temporary committee for years, was established by legislative act in 
1951. The following is quoted from chapter 417, Florida Statutes, 
1951: 

The duties of the Florida Children’s Commission shall be to review legislation 
pertaining to children and youth and appropriations for services in their behalf 
in such fields as health, child guidance, social service, education, recreation, child 
labor, juvenile courts, probation and parole service, and detention fac v. ies, and 
to consider and present revision and additions needed, and report to the Governor 
of this State and the Legislature of the State of Florida regarding such legislation. 

The commission has a State appropriation, employs a small staff, 
meets regularly, and has become a moving force in the State. It 
accomplishes study and formation of policy “and effects integration to 
an extent that would be impossible for any other department of the 
State government. 

Among other things, the commission asked each board of county 
commissioners to form a county committee on children and youth to 
cooperate with the State commission and coordinate efforts on a 
county level. The development of the committee of Pinellas County 
is worth noting. 

The Pinellas County Commission established their county com- 
mittee, gave it legal status as a county child-welfare board, provided 
appropriations, appointed a director, and employed a small staff. 
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This board has provided leadership to the already existing agencies 
of the county, such as schools, the police juvenile bureaus, the children’s 
court, and t ie other public and private agencies, and has helped them 
to coordinate their efforts. Significantly, | the upward trend in juvenile 
delinquency has been reversed in this county and the machinery seems 
to be in motion to save many times its cost as the next crop of children 
reach their teens. 


Need for coordination at State and local levels 
There can be no doubt that the fight against juvenile delinquency 
cannot be successfully waged without the closest coordination of effort 

at all levels—State, local, and Federal. The Florida and California 
approaches offer significant examples of such coordination. They are 
not entirely similar since, while both have committees on children and 
youth, California has already taken—as have a number of other 
States—a second step by forming one centralized agency geared to 
handle the rehabilitation, on an integrated basis, of the juvenile 
delinquent and the youthful offender. 

The subcommittee is impressed with both these approaches and 
commends them to the attention of those States which have not yet 
moved to establish the mechanism needed to assure coordination of 
policy and purposeful integration of treatment services. As recom- 
mended elsewhere in this report, Federal efforts to assist the States in 
extending and strengthening programs for the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency should also be designed to encourage the estab- 
J of such coordination mechanisms in all States and in all 
communities, 

THE JUVENILE COURT 


The juvenile court has been characterized as a legal tribunal where 
law and science, especially the science of medicine and those sciences 
working in human behavior, work side by side; its purpose is remedial 
and, to a degree, preventive, rather than punitive; it recognizes the 
individuality of the child and adapts its orders accordingly. 

The subcommittee has received communications from many persons 
who, basing their opinions to a great extent upon the fact that juvenile 
delinquene; y in the United States is on the upsurge, were highly 
critical of the effectiveness of juvenile courts. Some advocated a 
stricter, more punitive approach. Some stated that the juvenile court 
plan, established first in 1899, had now had a trial lasting over 50 
years and, having been tried, had been found wanting. On the other 
hand, defenders of the juvenile court movement stated emphatically 
that the movement had never rei illy been given a chance and that the 
punitive approach, tried for centuries, had never even succeeded as a 
deterrent. 

Because of these widely divergent views, the subcommittee in each 
of its community hearings, gave particular attention to the workings 
of the juvenile court system. On the basis of the hearings which the 
subcommittee has so far held, it is of the emphatic opinion that the 
juvenile court movement in the United States has thus far not been 
given a chance. 

In Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing With Children, issued 
by the Children’s Bureau recently, the following standards are set 
forth for the evaluation of the effectiveness of a juvenile court: 
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In order for a court to become a fully effective and fair tribunal operating for 
the general welfare, there must be: 

1. A judge and a staff identified with and capable of carrying out a non- 
punitive and individualized service. 
2. Sufficient facilities available in the court and the community to insure: 

(a) That dispositions of the court are based on the best available 
knowledge of the needs of the child. 

(b) That the child, if he needs care and treatment, receives these 
through the facilities adapted to his needs and from persons properly 
qualified and empowered to give them. 

(o That the community receives adequate protection. 

3. Procedures that are designed to insure that two objectives are kept 
constantly in mind, these being: 

(a) Individualization of the child and his situation, and 

(b) Protection of the legal and constitutional rights of both parent 
and child. 

Utilizing these standards as the criteria of evaluation—the subcom- 
mittee wishes it clearly understood that it is not in any way impugning 
the earnestness, the sincerity, and the devotion to duty of the hundreds 
of men and women staffing these courts or of the « apable judges head- 
ing up these courts. But the plain fact is that community after com- 
munity has failed dismally to support the efforts of these juvenile 
courts. 

For example, testimony at the subcommittee’s hearings indicated 
that the professionally trained probation staffs were assigned cases in 
numbers far beyond what might reasonably be expected to be handled 
if the casework given were to be effective. In San Francisco, for 
example, not a single probation officer had been added to the juvenile 
court staff since 1949, despite greatly increased caseloads. In San 
Diego, each probation officer must handle a caseload of 100 cases. In 
Philadelphia, Dr. Reinemann testified that ‘‘the caseload in our 
juvenile division is, at present, 91.7 which is by far too high using the 
optimum provided as a standard by the United States Children’s 
Bureau of 50." Nationally, testimony adduced before the subcom- 
mittee indicates that, whereas the Nation has about 7,000 probation 
officers, the need is for 40,000. 

Overworked probation officers are but one example of how com- 
munity after community was found to have established a juvenile 
court and then not given it the tools to do the job expected. Instead 
of saying that juvenile courts have failed, it would seem to the sub- 
committee much more accurate to say that it is the community that 
has failed—failed to give the juvenile court the support it has a right 
to expect. And the juvenile court system will continue to fail to 
meet the expectations of the community as long as we fail to give it 
the personnel and the facilities it needs and must have. 


TREATMENT SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


The services and facilities needed for the rehabilitation of a juvenile 
delinquent who has run afoul of the law must form a chain. And, as 
in any chain, this one is as weak as its weakest link. In its community 
hearings, the subeommittee went into each link of the chain from police 
services to detention homes to juvenile courts to probation services to 
treatment institutions to parole or aftercare services. 

By and large, in the communities visited the subcommittee found 
that treatment services and facilities, including detention homes and 
aftercare services, form yet another weak link in America’s efforts to 
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control juvenile delinquency. And once again the subcommittee found 
that those efforts can be characterized as ‘“‘too little, too late," but 
not at all due to the lack of interest and earnestness on the part of the 
thousands of capable and energetic men and women now staffing these 
services. But these men and women—however capable and sincere— 
cannot do the impossible. Somehow the community seems to expect 
by putting a delinquent boy between four walls in an institution lack- 
ing adequate facilities and staff, keeping him there for a period of 
months, that by some miracle he will be rehabilitated. The subcom- 
mittee believes that what is needed to make this procedure work is 
added staff and adequate facilities. 


Detention of juveniles 

A growing concern was found throughout the country for the deten- 
tion of juveniles in jails for adult prisoners. The practice is all too 
prevalent even in States where great efforts are being exerted to elimi- 
nate this practice. In some communities, the desire to provide a non- 
punitive type of facility in which children might await planning by 
the juvenile court, leads to the use of spec ‘ial boarding homes and 

“homelike” programs that did not in all cases provide the security 
needed for the aggressive, hostile older boys and girls, with the result 
that youngsters who needed protective security still had to be lodged 
in jail. 

Other communities have been overwhelmed by the numbers of 
children that must be detained because of the rapid growth in popula- 
tion and the increase in delinquency. ‘Testimony indicated that this 
was the case in Los Angeles, where, while new detention facilities are 
still on the drafting table, several hundred boys are kept in jails each 
year. 

In communities where the facilities have not had sufficient personnel 
to meet the needs of children in trouble, community reaction has led 
to requests that the court place some youngsters in jail. This same 
kind of reaction has led to the construction of some juvenile detention 
facilities, where security has been virtually the only consideration with 
little or no recognition of the need for constructive programs. 

It has been estimated to the subcommittee that annually in this 
country about 100,000 boys and girls are confined in common jails 
for periods from overnight to seve ral weeks. This is a shocking figure. 
It is a practice which we cannot afford to continue. ‘Translated into 
practical terms, this means that of the people in this country today 
between the ages of 25 and 35, one million of them have spent some 
time in jail. With that background, what reaction can we expect 
from those of them who are parents to the possible waywardness of 
their own children? 

The answers to this problem are not uncertain or unknown. Suffi- 
cient know-how exists to establish local or regional detention homes 
and, even then, to screen admittance to such homes so that only those 
children who need such custody find their way into them. What is 
lacking is the determination to rid this Nation of the practice of 
placing children in jails. 

Training schools for delinquent children 

Training schools are supposed to be conducted for the care, treat- 
ment, and training of delinquent children and, through aftercare or 
parole services, for their placement back in the community as soon as 
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possible. Such care, treatment, and training, however, are only 
possible if the institution is one which has adequate facilities and staff 
to provide an individualized treatment program geared to the needs 
of the children placed in those institutions. Such is by no means the 
case in America today. With the increase in child population and 
in the rate of juvenile delinquency, almost all of these facilities are 
overcrowded. The public institutions are therefore faced with pres- 
sure to expand their population capacities as the most economical 
means in which to accommodate more children. However, professional 
standards indicate that most training schools are already too large 
and that units housing not over 200 children each should be constructed 
in order to provide the kind of treatment atmosphere in which the 
individual needs of the children can best be met. 

The training school link of the chain of treatment services and facili- 
ties that should be forged for the rehabilitation of the delinquent 
juvenile also finds itself plagued by a lack which confronts the other 
links —lack of adequately trained personnel. As the subcommittee 
has elsewhere indicated, lack of trained personnel is one of the greatest 
handicaps in the Nation’s present fight against juvenile delinquency. 
That lack we must overcome. 

Certain special projects which have been called to the attention of 
the subcommittee during the course of its community hearings are 
worthy of special mention because they do afford some example of the 
use of “risk capital’’ in certain localities to develop new techniques and 
programs. ‘These programs cited as examples are not for the 10 or 
20 percent of the children in need of residential care who are so severely 
damaged emotionally that they are in need of intensive therapy pro- 
vided in small residential treatment centers. The programs here 
mentioned are for the remaining 80 or 90 percent who can respond to 
major program interests that catch and hold their interest while they 
work through their emotional problems, resolving their inner conflicts 
by gaining satisfaction and security through acceptance, achievement, 
and success. 

Reference is made elsewhere to the forestry camp programs devel- 
oped in California, Minnesota, and Washington. Subcommittee 
investigators had an opportunity to visit one such camp in California. 
This camp, Camp Ben Loman, houses 60 delinquent boys with an 
averageageof17 years. Itwasobvious that these boys gaina great sense 
of achievement by working at real jobs for which they receive a small 
wage. Because they are doing needed work they contribute toward 
the support of the project and develop an esprit de corps that gives 
each individual boy a new strength to work through his problems with 
the help of understanding personnel. 

Subcommittee staff also visited a county ranch camp conducted at 
Twin Pines, Calif. The program centers around the operations of 
the ranch. This program seems to be built around the personality 
and leadership of its director, who lends atmosphere to the main 
theme of the project and provides a sincerity that impresses the boys 
and catches and holds their interest. 

In Illinois, the subcommittee was told about two experimental 
camp projects concerning which the Illinois State Youth Board feels 
very optimistic. They believe youngsters develop positive attitudes 
therein that aid them in adopting worthwhile goals and gaining strength 
to meet and maintain acceptable social standards. The work program 
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in each camp is supplemented by sports competition, drama, music 
and other activities geared to special talents. Sufficient clinical 
personnel is maintained to give counselors some insight into boys 
needs, so that the counselor can help the individual boy meet the 
standards of the program while at the same time be understanding and 
encouraging when he fails. There is evidence that this exerts a fairly 
strong ‘‘pull’’ on the boy to meet reasonable standards. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The subcommittee took testimony in its national hearings in Wash- 
ington that indicated that, whereas, some 385,000 children were 
handled by the children’s courts of the land in 1952, there were in 
that same year more than a million children handled by the police. 
In fact, most children eventually appearing in children’s court are 
first handled by the police. The subcommittee was impressed with 
the importance of the police officer’s role and was anxious to learn 
through its community hearings the effectiveness with which law- 
enforcement officers met this sobering responsibility. Was special 
attention being given to the handling of an impressionable child’s 
first brush with the law? What were the children’s attitudes toward 
policemen? Did officers have understanding and training to cope 
with problems involved in the constructive handling of children and 
was special training for them necessary? 

Police services to juveniles 

Through the efforts of the special juvenile delinquency project and 
the Children’s Bureau a report called Police Services for Juveniles was 
published in 1954. "This report was prepared with the aid of out- 
standing people in the field. The subcommittee feels that three 
statements from that report should be quoted to provide a backdrop 
for the subcommittee findings. The section on the philosophy of 
juvenile police work follows 


What should a police officer’s aim be in working with these children? Since 
the police officer is an agent of the community, the same question might be put 
as: What is society’s aim in regard to these children? 

During the past 50 years every State has passed laws that show clearly that 
the aim of our judicial and executive authorities in their treatment of delinquent 
children is to protect them and rehabilitate them rather than to punish them. 
These laws reflect society’s belief that since children are not adults, they cannot 
and should not be held accountable for their behavior in the same way that adults 

re. 

“The fundamental idea of the law,” stated the Chicago Bar Association com- 
mittee that successfully fought for passage of the first State juvenile court law 
in this country, “is that the State must step in and exercise guardianship over a 
child found under such adverse social or individual conditions as deve slop crime 
* * * It proposes a plan whereby he may be treated, not as a criminal, or legally 
charged with a crime, but as a ward of the State, to receive practically the care, 
custody, and discipline that are accorded the neglected and dependent 
childs * * *,” 

The passage of that law in Illinois in 1899 was a milestone in the history of 
social legislation. Since that time juvenile courts established throughout the 
country have tried with varying degrees of success to implement the philosophy 
of these State laws by setting up procedures and offering services that will help 
dependent and delinquent children to grow into useful citizens. 

It seems evident, then that if the will of the people as expressed in our laws is 
to be honored, police procedure governing the treatment of children should carry 
out the philosophy of protection and rehabilitation. Otherwise the entire effort 
of the community to redeem and protect its youth may be wrecked and nullified 
at the outset. 
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In the section headed ‘‘Effect of the Officer's Approach" this report 
states: 


With acceptance of this belief in the need for rehabilitation and protection, the 
approach an officer should use with & child called to his attention in the course 
of duty is made clear. 

Even in the most casual meeting between a policeman and a child, as when an 
officer cautions a child for a minor infraction of the law, the effect upon the child 
can be profound. The police officer represents the authority of the community. 
It is therefore important that the officer behave in such a way that the child will 
accept the social requirements of the community and respect the officer for the 
consideration shown him. 

The possible effect that a policeman’s conduct may have upon a youngster who 
has been taken into custody is even more significant. A negative or punitive 
approach provokes fear, hatred, and revolt. Kindness and understanding on the 
other hand, even when accompanied by firmness, will go far toward gaining the 
child’s trust and eliciting in him the desire to adjust to society’s demands. Nu- 
merous recorded and unrecorded statements by delinquents attest to the truth 
of these remarks. 

This is not to ignore the fact that it is hard for a police officer or any other 
individual to maintain a firm but kind attitude when dealing with the many 
delinquent children who are defiant and aggressive. Psychiatrists say that the 
typical delinquent behaves toward adults in a manner that is calculated to provoke 
punishment and rejection. Some delinquent youngsters present a real threat to 
personal safety. In dealing with them, as with adults, the police may use any 
reasonable means to protect themselves and the community 

Recognition of these harsh facts, however, does not lessen the needs for con- 
structive attitudes on the part of the officer. Rather, it underlines the difficulties 
of his task. Police work with delinquent children demands that the officer have 
full understanding of the importance of the work and show devotion and skill in 
accomplishing it. 

A good attitude alone, however, will not insure success in work with delinquents 
or other children in need. A police officer must understand a child's behavior, 
must know his community’s resources, and have the skill and intelligence to make 
wise decisions. The decisions a police officer makes in regard to children can be 
crucial. For example, referral to a vouth-saving agency in the community may 
give one child just the help he needs at a particular time, whereas, in the case of 
another child, the time for such referral might have passed and an officer might 
better bring him before the juvenile court. 

Perhaps it can be seen from this brief discussion how important and significant 
a role the police play in the community so far as youth are concerned. 


Under the heading “Juvenile Control Unit’’ the following is said: 
o D 


Specialized juvenile units in police departments are known by various names 
in the United States. They are called, for example, crime prevention bureaus, 
juvenile bureaus, juvenile divisions, and juvenile control bureaus. The advantage 
in public relations of having a single common name for such units throughout 
the country is obvious. 

An evident generalization that might be made about the recommended size 
of a juvenile control unit is that it should be large enough to handle the demand 
for its services. This might depend to some degree on the proportion of juvenile 
cases in the total caseload, though evidently this proportion would not always 
give a true measure of the need, An added factor to be considered is the relative 
importance of work designed to prevent the growth of crime in the city. It is 
suggested that no less than 5 percent of the total police personnel should be 
assigned to the juvenile control unit. 

The subcommittee found that a trend in police departments to give 
special attention to the needs of children is a growing movement. 
In the 9 communities where community hearings were ‘held, all but 
1 had assigned juvenile police officers. Since the real emphasis on this 
work is only about 10 years old, the progress is remarkable. 

Recounting the growth of the movement in some communities may 
offer some inspiration for further progress in this work. Acquiring 
an adequate numerical force is difficult within existing budgets, even 
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where a determined conviction relative to need is present in the leader- 
ship of the community. For example, a recent study in El Paso by 
the National Probation and Parole Association recommended the 
establishment of a juvenile police bureau and, as a result, two interested 
officers from the detective division have been assigned to part-time 
work on juvenile cases. This is a first step toward establishing a 
juvenile control unit. There is now sentiment in the community 
favoring the sending of an officer to the Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute at the University of Southern California for special training in 
juvenile police work. 

A one-man juvenile department was established in San Diego in 
1940 and has been increased to 17 men representing 3.5 percent of the 
total force. The movement to juvenile control units is taking hold in 
Greater Miami and slowly the 20 or more municipalities are building 
up juvenile bureaus until at present there are 26 officers assigned to 

uvenile work, or 1.6 percent of the total police force of Dade County. 

here 1 is a strong c itizens' recognition of the need for such units. The 
mayor's committee of 50 to study the problem of juvenile delinquency 
has recommended increased effort in this direction and is éndeavoring 
to have a training course set up for juvenile officers at Miami Uni- 
versity. Denver has a juvenile department consisting of 12 men and 
3 women. San Francisco has a department of 30 men and women. 
Chicago has 80 men and women assigned to juvenile work, and while 
the department is well organized, it consists of only 1 percent of the 
total police force. Los Angeles has the largest juvenile unit of those 
visited, numbering 185 officers, or 4 percent of the total force. The 
Boston police chief stood alone in not advoc ating a specialized unit 
for juvenile work. However, considerable sentiment for a juvenile 
bureau was expressed by other witnesses in Boston and the subcom- 
mittee hopes that the work will be started there in the near future. 

Despite the development of juvenile police work to cope with delin- 
quent children, no police force observed had an adequate juvenile 
control unit and in too many communities the work that is being 
done in this area lacks the support needed. Some officers assigned to 
this work, remark that they have been assigned or relegated to the 
“diaper squad” and are looked upon with disdain by the regular 
patrolmen and specialists in other bureaus. 

Where officers have been given special training and the juvenile unit 
has been given a place of importance in the framework of the police 
department and every effort is made to seek the cooperation of the 
community, the quality and scope of work accomplished is naturally 
much better. 

The subcommittee was pleased to have a class of 20 officers from the 
Delinquency Control Institute of USC sit in at the hearing in Los 
Angeles. One of the graduates of the institute, Sgt. John A. Hampton, 
juvenile division supervisor in Los Angeles, gave the subcommittee 
valuable testimony. In speaking of the importance of proper training 
for juvenile officers, Sergeant Hampton explained that the Delinquency 
Control Institute, under the directorship of Mr. Dan J. Pursuit, 
offers a 12-week course at the University of Southern California. It 
was founded by Dr. Pfiffner, Mrs. Ervis Lester, Mr. Kar! Holton, and 
Mr. Heman Stark, with funds provided by the automobile club, the 
Farmers’ Insurance Co., and the Hollywood Turf Club. Each 
institute is limited to 20 students and, during the 10 years of its life 
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the institute has graduated a total of 272 juvenile officers; 240 of these 
officers are now working in California and 24 have returned to work 
in other States. Eight have come from foreign countries to take the 
course. The accumulative effects of this training are widespread 
because graduated officers have set up local training for other officers 
and given instruction to the entire police force in the communities to 
which they have returned. The law in California now authorizes 
chiefs of police to use departmental funds with which to send men to 
these courses. 

The Los Angeles juvenile department has been in operation for 21 
years. Training in juvenile work is an accepted fact for candidates 
assigned, and continuing courses are offered which provide for further 
growth and development of understanding. Officers on this staff 
keenly appreciate the thrill of preventive work and bend every effort 
toward cooperation and coordination of their efforts with other 
community efforts directed to this end. Because of the intensive 
work these officers have done with juveniles and the fine system they 
have set up, they now find it necessary to refer only 10 percent of 
children they work with to the juvenile court. Of course, the thorough- 
ness of the work they do brings them into contact with more children, 
but every other community investigated referred a larger percentage 
of the children they contacted to the court, in many instances from 
50 to 100 percent. 

The California Juvenile Officer’s Association now has a membership 
of 800; 25 cities in California have set up juvenile bureaus in the 
past year. So California has had the greatest growth in juvenile 
police work in the country. Minnesota and New Jersey are the only 
other States in which statewide associations of juvenile officers have 
been organized. The California association has made a concerted 
drive to raise the quality of men and women serving as juvenile 
officers in the State and has endeavored to bring into the police field 
the spirit and philosophy of the juvenile court in handling children. 

The development of special juvenile police service must be promoted 
throughout the country. It is a new movement, through which 
police may join hands with the juvenile court and other agencies to 
form a united front in waging the war on juvenile delinquency. 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS AND CRIME AMONG MINORS 


The problem of delinquency and crime among youth is not restricted 
to cases which may be legally termed juvenile delinquency. The 
upper age range of the juvenile court varies from State to State, and 
above this age limit, a serious problem of youthful offenders prevails. 
For purposes of this report, the term “youthful offender’ is used to 
refer to delinquent youth above the age jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court but under 21 years of age. 

The number of serious crimes committed by the above age group 
is increasing each year and has been since 1948. J. Edgar Hoover, 
reporting on statistical records of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
recently released reports that crime among this youthful offender 

roup has risen 8.2 percent in 1954 over 1953. The figures from the 
seda showed that persons under 18 years of age, many of them 
prosecuted in courts other than juvenile courts, accounted for 53.6 
percent of car thefts, 40.1 percent of all thefts, 49.3 percent of bur- 
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laries, 18 percent of robberies, and 16.2 percent of rape. These 
leurs would increase a great deal if the 18-, 19-, and 20-year-olds 
were included in the above figures. 

The total crime bill of the Nation is estimated at $20 billion a year. 
It is revealing to note that for every dollar we spend on education 
we spend $1.82 on crime; for every dollar spent by public and private 
social agencies of the country we spend $1.33 on crime; for every 
dollar contributed to charity we spend $5 on crime; and for every 
dollar given to the churches of America we spend $10 on crime. 

Juvenile offenders contribute very substantially to the above crime 
bill. Yet society provides little in the way of preventive or rehabilita- 
tive programs geared to the special needs of this group who are no 
longer children in age and yet are not adults in either age or maturity. 

In the courts little has been done to develop specialized procedures 
or services for the youthful offender group. New York City has an 
adolescent court and Chicago has a boy’s court under the circuit- 
court system, but most youthful offenders are handled by the adult 
courts. Most adult courts do not have sufficient probation staffs or 
other professional personnel to properly handle the youthful offender. 

In the institutional field, a distinct problem exists because of the 
inadequate and overcrowded facilities available for the treatment of 
the committed or convicted youthful offender. With the exception of 
a few States no special facilities are provided. In the vast majority 
of cases they are simply thrown with adult persons where their 
associations, and ofttime idleness, contributes further to the making 
of real criminals. 

The original twin proposals for the establishment of youth courts 
and State “youth correction authorities as advanced by the American 
Law Institute represented an effort to develop special procedures and 
facilities for the rehabilitation of youthful offenders. In only two of 
the States which have thus far established authorities has the youth- 
ful offender group been brought under the administration of the act. 
In these two States, California and Minnesota, forward-looking steps 
have been taken in developing special facilities in the form of forestry 
or conservation camps for their care. 

These camps, usually housing from 40 to 60 boys, have met with 
decided success in rehabilitating large numbers of youthful offenders. 
The rugged out-of-door life and useful work characteristic of these 
camps have an appeal for youth. The setting of the camps, their 
work programs, and the close personal boy-staff relationships which 
emerge therein all contribute to the end of effective rehabilitation. 
Not only youthful offenders but many of the older boys in training 
schools could benefit from such programs. 

Because the problems of juvenile deliquency are both far ranging 
and complex, the subcommittee has not yet devoted the time and 
effort which should be given to the special problems and needs rela- 
tive to youthful offenders. The subcommittee believes, how ever, 
that the data available to it is sufficient to point up the need for the 
Federal Government to stimulate the further development of forestry 
and conservation camp programs for youthful offenders. 

The Federal Government could give such aid by taking one or more 
of several steps. It could and should develop informational materials 
which would enable States to benefit from both the experiences of 
other States and from the best available thinking relative to such 
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programs. It could and should be willing and ready to enter into 
contracts permitting States to locate such camps in national parks and 
forestry preserves, particularly those States lacking suitable locations 
of their own. Finally the Federal Government could join with States 
in establishing forestry and conservation camps in national parks and 
forests. This might involve the provision of the physical facilities, 
the direction of work projects, and the payments of relatively small 
wages for boy labor by the Federal Government. Camp mainte- 
nance, supervisory and custodial supervision, food, clothing, and 
medical services might be provided by the committing State. 

The subcommittee rec ommends that the first two steps outlined 
above be taken with a minimum delay. The subcommittee also rec- 
ommends that the feasibility of and need for the latter step be made 
a matter of continuing study. 

The subcommittee also believes that there should be established in 
every State an agency or other unit of Government responsible for 
coordinating and stimulating the development of special services for 
youthful offenders. 


Special community problems 

Many prominent people in the field of social sciences have become 
concerned that too much emphasis has been placed upon such special 
problems as teen-age drinking, narcotics addiction, and stolen auto- 
mobiles. Articles have been published pointing out that alcohol, 
narcotics, and unlocked autos do not constitute the cause of juvenile 
delinquency. Children who are normal, secure, and stable in their 


environment, it is stated, do not succumb to vices such as drinking, 
using narcotics, stealing automobiles, or becoming runaways. They 
point out that children who do these things have personality defects 
and emotional problems—causes much deeper in the fabric of their 
relationship with parents, playmates, and other people.  Participa- 
tion in these acts, it is held, grows out of their inability to live up to 
expec tations, or to compete with their peers, or out of unhappiness 
in life as they find it. 

The subcommittee found in its hearings that the causes of delin- 
quency are many and complex. There is no single cause, but children 
who are particularly vulnerable to delinquency “suffer untold dams ige 
from participation in vices that should not be available to them. 
Most of these vices are found to some extent in every community and 
are problems that deserve special attention. 

The border probiem.—In El Paso, Tex., San Diego, Calif., and Los 
Angeles, Calif., the subcommittee heard shocking testimony about 
conditions in Juarez, Tijuana, and other Mexican cities close to the 
border. Juarez is just across the border from El Paso and Tijuana 
is 16 miles from San Diego. Both cities are easily accessible to the 
youth and young servicemen of that region. Investigators observed 
that approximately 6,000 cars come north across the border from 
Tijuana into California each night, many of them occupied by boys 
and girls of juvenile-court age and many others occupied by minors 
and servicemen stationed in San Diego. Some of the cars are filled 
with young people from as far as 200 miles north. Young people 
were observed in these cars who subcommittee investigators knew to 
be under the influence of barbiturates, narcotics, or alcohol. 

Some 50 houses of prostitution run openly in Tijuana, pornographic 
literature of the most vile sort is dieplayed opauy on counters, and 
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reading rooms are available for the rental reading of this material by 
those who do not wish to pay the purchase price. Drinks are cheap 
and available to all age groups. Most of the bars have floor shows 
where “girlie” shows predominate and “B” girls circulate among the 
tables to entertain unattached men. Many taxis are available on 
each street corner and each driver is a solicitor for prostitution, *hot 
shows,” barbiturates, marihuana, and narcotics. Novelty salesmen 
roam the streets with trays of costume jewelry, but carry barbiturates 
and pornographic literature under their trays and solicit for houses of 
prostitution and narcotics peddlers. A young investigator for the 
subcommittee had no difficulty in purchasing marihuana, barbiturates, 
pornographic literature, and a fix of heroin; he also made tentative 
arrangements to visit houses of prostitution, all in one evening. He 
observed that no boy, regardless of age, could walk down the street 
without being constantly solicited to buy pornographic literature or 
patronize prostitutes. 

The subcommittee learned that the tourist trade is a major economic 
factor in the life of the newly formed Mexican State of Baja California, 
and since Mexicans do a great deal of their shopping in cities in the 
United States and many Mexicans commute to work in the United 
States, business people in southern California are anxious to maintain 
friendly relations with the Mexican community. 

In El Paso, the subcommittee found that similar conditions exist 
but the traffic is not as great and is more localized. Servicemen are 
restricted to midnight leave and people do not come from as great a 
distance to go over the border for an evening’s entertainment. 

In El Paso there had been a recent outbreak of auto-parts thefts. 
Young people had begun by stripping cars of parts to be used on hot- 
rods and personal cars and this practice had led to stripping for sale. 
It was found that most of these sales of auto parts had been made in 
Juarez to Mexican fences. 

El Paso had also been plagued with Mexican juveniles who crossed 
the border to steal from American homes. Such youngsters, when 
turned over to Mexican authorities, would many times be back in 
the States within a few days doing the same things. There was a 
general feeling of helplessness on the part of local law-enforcement 
officers concerning this situation, because even if the youngsters were 
committed in Texas, as a rule the State authorities would turn them 
over to immigration officials who can but dump them back over the 
border. 

Closing the border to minors who are unescorted or who do not have 
the consent of parent or guardian was a solution advanced by many 
witnesses before the subcommittee in hearings in these border cities. 
Another proposal advanced was for closer cooperation with the 
Mexican Government in policing the activities of American juveniles 
who cross into Mexican cities. However handled, meeting this problem 
is necessarily a function of the Federal Government, as the municipal- 
ities involved are powerless to act on an international level. 

Vandalism.—The destruction of property is a growing problem 
throughout the country. Robert H. Dalgleish, general superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Transportation Co., told the subcommittee that 
vandalism had reached a peak for his company in 1953. The loss of 
light bulbs, broken windows, slashing of seats, scratching of initials 
on painted surfaces and wood, and general breakage had cost his 
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company $30,000 in 1953. The company had experienced 20 incidents 
in the last 6 months in which operators had been kicked, beaten, and 
robbed. Several had been seriously hurt and required hospitalization. 
The public schools of Philadelphia reported that forceful entries, 
thefts, and destruction had resulted in a cost of $25,000 in 1953 and 
that they had experienced 100,000 broken windows in their schools. 

H. W. Dewhurst, secretary of the protective division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, testified in Chicago concerning losses 
through vandalism to railroads and said: 

Notwithstanding their numerous activities and considerations in the constant 
protection of more than 500 million passengers, as well as billions of dollars worth 
of freight by the railroads annually, the principal worry of railroad police depart- 
ments today is the juvenile. 

He stated that 155 juveniles had been killed in 1952 while trespassing 
on railroad property and that juveniles were constant menaces to 
safety by placing obstructions on tracks, tampering with switches 
and signals, and general destruction and theft of railroad property. 
This type of vandalism costs the 5 railroads in the Chic ago area about 
$60,000 annually. It was estimated that the cost to the railroad 
systems of the United States for damage of this type was over a 
million dollars annually. 

In several community hearings witnesses testified that a large 
percentage of vandalism is done by youths under the influence of 
barbiturates or alcohol or both. In San Francisco it was brought 
out that all too often a group of teen-agers could get a case of beer 
and go on a “beer bust" or in other instances secure other types of 
liquor and take it to some isolated place to consume it. After these 
parties the juveniles would sometimes engage in acts of vandalism 
involving serious property destruction. 

Juvenile drinking.—The subcommittee found a very definite rela- 
tionship between juvenile drinking and acts of delinquency. There 
was also found a direct relationship between the vigor with which 
liquor laws were enforced and the amount of juvenile drinking. 

In San Diego, where a very careful check is kept on places serving 
liquor, drinking is a minor juvenile problem. In Philadelphia, where 
lax law-enforcement policies existed with regard to liquor law enforce- 
ment, bars were found to be a rendezvous for boys and girls of high- 
school age. In Miami, young people were required to carry an identi- 
fication card as proof of age, but these were often falsified and bars 
provided a card which young people signed, swearing to their age, 
thus relieving the bar owner of responsibility. This system of control 
is not effective because it appears to challenge the youngsters to beat 
the system. It becomes a game and many young people frequent 
bars. In the same city "drive-ins" became a rendezvous for young 
people in cars. Large parking areas at these establishments make it 
attractive for young people to congregate and drink in cars. Gang 
fights and general delinquency result. 

In San Francisco the bars were fairly well patrolled and juveniles 
were not in evidence, but drinks were obtained from grocery stores, 
and certain stores were known as suppliers of juveniles. Here the 

oungsters could buy a bottle or case of beer and so-called beer 
Eon resulted. Phone orders for liquor to be delivered to à home 


are à common and easy course of supply for the young people. 
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That vigorous law enforcement can be effective is exemplified by 
the subcommittee’s investigation in Boston. Our hearings in Boston, 
Mass., revealed widespread drinking by juveniles in a number of 
downtown bars in that city. They also revealed a failure by the 
licensing authority to take effective action against establishments 
dispensing alcoholic beverages to youngsters. This condition was 
not unknown to the local police. Indeed, it was the police who told 
the subcommittee about it. Neither were the good citizens of Boston 
indifferent to this hazard to the well-being of their young. But 
relatively few of them knew of the condition until it was publicized by 
the subcommittee’s public hearings there. Six months later the 
subcommittee sent two investigators to Boston to do a recheck on 
conditions in that city. By that time signs prohibiting sales to 
minors were conspicuously displayed in all taverns. Waiters were 
scrupulous in checking the ages of youthful-appearing patrons. And 
not a juvenile could be found at any bar visited. The gap between 
what was known about a social problem and what was done about 
it had been closed. 

Gang activities—In general, all communities where hearings were 
held reported a decrease in gang activity. Many communities had 
become concerned about gangs a few years ago, some prior to 1950 and 
others as late as 1951 and 1952. However, diligent work in these 
cities by law enforcement agencies and a few special projects by social 
agencies seem to have reduced the problem of juvenile gangs organized 
for crime. 

Among juveniles of certain minority groups, customs, habits of 
dress, tattoos, haircuts, and other symbols sometimes distinguish one 
group from another. Psychologically these symbols bolster the ego of 
the group. ‘These individuals seem to be setting up a society separate 
from the remainder of the community. In this separate society the 
members can “rate” and feel secure. They form somewhat of a joint 
demonstration against the rest of society which they feel disclaims 
them. Thus the subcommittee found that the *Pachuco" is not so 
much of a gang as a way of life of one of these minority groups and is 
characteristic of many young Mexican-American groups in some of our 
large western cities. Among this group tattoos of all sorts became 
popular. In many cases the tattoos have organizational significance. 
For example, a police officer in Los Angeles told the subcommittee 
that boys who had been in the Preston School of Industry wore a 
tattoo under their left eyeso that former Preston boys could distinguish 
each other. Within a short time other boys adopted the custom and 
it became a fad and thereby lost its significance. Some girls have a 
tattoo between the thumb and forefinger which they wear as evidence 
that they would be true to a boy friend while he was away in training 
school for delinquents. 

Gang activities appear more often to be organized for a particular 
occasion or to develop spontaneously around an incident. Boys from 
two different sections, for example, may become involved in an alter- 
cation at a ball park. Each then secures the support of friends and 
the two groups subsequently meet to do battle. By the time of the 
battle many participating may not even be aware of the incident, but 
are just more or less joining for the fun and excitement. Often fights 
follow athletic events because of intense rivalry and are often joined 
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by people who are not members of either school. Other so-called 
gang activities can sometimes be traced to a party-crashing incident or 
just a group out looking for a little excitement. ‘Beer busts” and 
drinking parties lead to other so-called gang activities. 

Enforcement of alcohol-control laws, the development of better 
interschool relationships, and good city recreation planning for all 
groups appear to be the major tools for control of gangs by local 
communities. Many cities have accomplished outstanding results in 
meeting the problem. 


Stolen autos 


The subcommittee found that the illegal driving of automobiles is 
increasing in all States and sections of the country. In El Paso County 
it was learned that Dyer Act cases, involving the illegal operation of a 
car across State lines, outnumbered any other type of offense in 1953 
and that 71 percent of these violations were committed by minors. 
Twenty-five of the last sixty-six cases placed on Federal probation in 
that district involved auto thefts and 13 of the 25 were juveniles. The 
grand jury in El Paso County had been called upon to investigate a 
situation in which juveniles had become involved in stealing auto parts. 
These juveniles were a group of boys from the better section of the city 
whose families had allowed them to own and operate autos. This free- 
dom led to a “jalopy craze.” Cars were “souped up” for speed and 


decorated with various accessories and gadgets. The craze got the 
better of the youngsters involved and competition among them led 
them to thefts of accessories from other autos. No doubt it started in 
an effort to better their own cars but soon developed into a widespread 


activity of stealing indiscriminately and selling for profit to auto parts 
dealers. When an arrest was finally made, 62 boys were found to be 
involved. A campaign by law enforcement authorities, school officials, 
and parents effectively curbed the problem. This serves as an exam- 
ple of what can happen among a rather good group of teen-agers when 
spurred on by intense interest and when sufficient guidance or care by 
parents is lacking. It points up the tremendous drive for excitement 
that must be recognized among young people and the turn it can take 
unless there is concerted action by the home and all community services 
and agencies. 

Auto thefts accounted for 26 percent of the cases filed in the juvenile 
court of San Francisco, Calif. In Chicago, auto offenses were up 
29 percent for Cook County and it was reported that 1 out of every 5 
juveniles arrested for this offense would come in a second time. The 
subcommittee heard testimony from the Chicago Police Department 
on the methods juveniles use to steal cars. A demonstration pointed 
out the ease with which a boy can put a “jumper” on the back of an 
ignition lock and thereby start and run the car without a key. It 
was pointed out that if car manufacturers were required to do so, 
they could devise a lock that could not be tampered with in this way 
and thereby remove the temptation of easily jumping the lock and 
taking the car for a “joy ride.” 

Adoption practices and black market in babies 

Testimony in all community hearings showed that unmarried 

mothers present a problem to local and State authorities and that the 


Federal Government should provide leadership to alleviate the evils 
associated with the problem. 
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Because unmarried expectant mothers rarely stay in their home 
communities to bear their children, some cities have a disproportionate 
share of illegitimate children. Babies for adoption are in great 
demand so that a lucrative field for the unscrupulous doctor or 
lawyer exists in these cities if the laws of the State do not adequately 
cover this field or if recognized, legitimate adoption agencies are not 
able to provide service. The extent of this problem is shown by the 
testimony of several witnesses. 

Mrs. Helen Robinson, social service director of the Booth Memorial 
Hospital, Oakland, Calif., told the subcommittee that the 5 Salva- 
tion Army hospitals on the west coast served 1,231 unmarried mothers 
in 1953. She said that 60 percent of the girls served are under 21 
years of age and of these, 30 percent are under 18 years of age. Sixty- 
seven percent of the girls released their babies for adoption. 

Chicago is the national headquarters of the Florence Crittenton 
Homes. Miss Virgil Payne, representing these homes nationally, 
said that her organization has 51 hémes in the United States which 
serve approximately 5,000 unmarried mothers each year. She 
emphasized that girls being served by her agency must use a licensed 
adoption agency if they plan to release their children for m 
This requirement is insisted upon to eliminate the chance of black- 
market practices in babies born in the homes. 

Miami, Fla., a resort and vacation area, has become a popular 
haven for unmarried mothers. As a result, statistics show that 1 
out of every 20 children born in Dade County is illegitimate. This 
fact, along with the absence of adequate laws covering adoption pro- 
cedures in Florida, led to the exploitation of unmarried mothers there 
on a large scale a few rs ago. Miss Caludia Harney, executive 
secretary of the ( Catholic í ‘harities Bureau, testified concerning this 
at the Miami community hearing. 

Miss Harney told of the New York lawyer who organized a ring to 
deal in babies born in Miami. Due to the lack of law covering this 
traffic in Florida, he could not be prosecuted in the State. Miss 
Harney’s organization developed evidence which was turned over to 
New York authorities who prosecuted and convicted members of the 
ring for violation of the New York Social Welfare Code. The pub- 
licity given this investigation and prosecution has driven such opera- 
tions underground but it is the opinion of those interviewed in Miami 
that a black market still exists. 

Mrs. Dorothy Gearin, a medical social worker at Jackson Memorial 
Hospital in Dade County, is one who recognizes the seriousness of the 
problem and the fact that babies are still sold for profit. She related 
that the proportion of babies being placed through private doctors 
has become greater during recent years. Jackson Memorial Hospital 
recently had '7 unmarried mothers as patients during 1 week. Five 
of these had private doctors handling the adoption of the baby and 
only two had resorted to recognized adoption agencies. Miss Harney 
and Mrs. Gearin concurred in the view that the problem of black 
market in babies still exists in Dade County. Both insist that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility in the solution of the problem, 
especially where interstate traffic in babies is concerned. 


Recommendations 


These illustrations of special problems confronting communities, 
drawn from testimony received by the subcommittee, are also touched 
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upon in many instances and even expanded upon in other sections of 
this report. Recommendations contained in other sections would do 
much to ameliorate a number of these special problems. The training 
program recommended under the section entitled, ‘(Leadership Role of 
the Federal Government,” for example, should strengthen police work 
and many other services in local communities. 

Over and beyond the recommendations contained in the other sec- 
tions and relative to the special problems encountered in its community 
hearings, the subcommittee recommends that: 

1. Legislation be enacted or steps taken, by the Department of 
State under present legislation, to restrict the border crossing of juve- 
niles and minors into areas where law enforcement with regard to nar- 
cotics, liquor, prostitution and “fencing” is lax. Military authorities 
should also restrict military personnel from crossing into these areas 
by limiting passes and furloughs. Under present policy, military per- 
sonnel are preyed upon in certain areas in border communities by 


: prostitutes, narcotic peddlers, and unscrupulous bar and nightclub 
t operators. 
AN 2. 'The interstate transportation of babies for adoption, without ap- 


proval of State welfare authorities, should also be restricted to curb 
the high incidence of black-market baby adoptions. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The schools represent the one agency in every community which 
reaches virtually all children and youth. "The schools, therefore, 
represent a strategic point in which to locate and help children headed 
toward delinquency. "The elementary schools, working with children 
d in their early formative years, could and should play a particularly 
crucial role in this process. 

The overcrowded conditions prevailing in our classrooms resulting 
from the dramatic increase in the number of school-age children in 
this country are well known. This national problem was graphically 
illustrated again and again in the course of the subcommittee's com- 
; munity hearings. ` Los Angeles County, for example, is experiencing 
Egan an increased school enrollment of startling proportions. With some- 
thing like 200,000 children even now attending school on a part-time 
basis because of overcrowded and overtaxed facilities, the county of 
Los Angeles would have to dedicate a new 1,300-pupil school every 
Monday morning of the year in order to merely keep abreast of in- 
creased enrollments. 

In San Diego, Calif., where the school population increased about 
10 percent in the last year, the arrival of new families into the area, 
if the present rate remains constant, will mean that every 100 children 
beginning in the first grade will number 160 by the time they reach 
the sixth grade in school. The schools of Dade County, Fla., must, 
in some way or other, find seats for 300 additional schoolchildren 
every week of the year. 

These examples are but a few illustrations of the problem of crisis 
proportions confronting our Nation’s schools. It is a problem for 
which large additional funds will be required to resolve. Average 
costs for the provision of a new schoolhouse alone average around 
$1,000 per pupil. Budgets must also be expanded for the provision 
of teachers and needed special services. 
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It is only through the provision of necessary special services that 
children displaying symptoms of maladjustment can be given the 
aid needed to prevent these children from becoming confirmed delin- 
quents or from other forms of serious social and emotional maladjust- 
ment. It has been repeated by experienced observers that a large 
majority of youngsters who become delinquent are the same individuals 
who as younger children gave concern because of their behavior to 
their elementary schoolteachers. Even in the lower elementary 
school grades these children often did not fit in with their fellows. 
The “hurt” that comes with failure to be accepted by one’s peers 
causes the individual to either withdraw or struggle the harder to 
gain attention. Acts of mischief and defiance by the more aggressive 
maladjusted youngster win approval from the more timid who tend 
to withdraw. Feeling hurt and left out, they must have somebody 
to blame, to get even with, someone to attack. The bitterness, 
anger and antagonism engendered and enlarged by nonacceptance is 
transferred to new situations as they move into new groups and new 
experiences. The longer this process goes on the more difficult it is 
to help the child find a more constructive role which he can play and 
for which he receives approval. Observation of this process has led 
many people to feel that it is already too late to help such children 
when they come into contact with the police and juvenile courts. 

Despite general agreement that much could and should be done to 
help children who are experiencing problems in the elementary school 
grades, little such help is provided. The truth of this generalization 
may be pointed up by the presentation of a few illustrations from the 
subcommittee’s community hearings. In the schools of El Paso, 
Tex., for example, real progress had been made in increasing the 
number of school counselors to work with children displaying special 
problems. However, none of the school counselors were assigned to 
work with elementary school-age children. A school psychologist is 
available to give advice to elementary schoolteachers, but in the 
absence of counselors or visiting teachers no work could be under- 
taken with the family of the elementary-age problem child. A cut 
in the school budget in San Francisco had forced the school depart- 
ment to decrease its staff, both counselors and teachers. The schools 
in Dade County, Fla., provide 17 counselors to work with a school 
population of 100,000 pupils. 


Junior and senior high schools 


The adjustment problems observed but not remedied during the 
elementary school years oftentimes become more aggravated and acute 
as children move into junior and senior high school. A large number of 
youth suffering from such problems become school dropouts. Testi- 
mony received indicates that the largest number of dropouts occur at 
the 10th-grade level. The subcommittee found school administrators 
quite concerned about school dropouts and in several communities 
making efforts to find ways and means of keeping potential drop- 
outs in school. There is interest in several communities, for example, 
in what is known as the 6-2, 5-3, and 4-4 school program. Under 
this program youngsters are required to attend school 6, 5, or 4 hours 
per day depending upon the individual case, and permitted to work 
on various jobs in.the community on a 2, 3, or 4 hour per day basis. 
Good results are reported in that where such programs have been 
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tried it has been found that the number of school dropouts has de- 
creased. <A serious problem confronting the development of these 
programs is the limited number of suitable work opportunities avail- 
able to schoolchildren. 

The school authorities in San Francisco testified to the need for a 
boarding school program for youngsters lacking the kind of support 
within their homes which would enable them to continue school work. 
The interest of many of these youngsters in continuing in school could 
be stimulated by placing them in a group-living situation in which a 
certain amount of education and training could be introduced as a 
part of their 24-hour-a-day living experience. A proposal to secure 
State appropriations for the establishment of such boarding schools 
was defeated in the last session of the California Legislature. The 
subcommittee was interested in the school camping program which it 
learned about in the course of its San Diego hearing. The school 
system of San Diego operates two mountain camps and all school 
classes from the sixth grade through high school, accompanied by a 
teacher, spend a week during the school term at camp. The adminis- 
trators of this program felt that the camp experience served several 
valuable purposes, including the development of closer student-teacher 
relationships which in turn was an invaluable aid in promoting student 
adjustment. 

Testimony was received about crime prevention programs which 
are being conducted in a number of junior and senior high schools. 
In both New York and Chicago, for example, these programs have 
included instruction on the dangers of barbiturates and narcotic 
addiction. The crime prevention bureau in Chicago sponsors assem- 
bly programs in the schools where well-known personalities, par- 
ticularly sports figures or other individuals who might represent 
heroes to youth, are brought to speak. The speakers are asked to 
emphasize the values of good citizenship and the dangers of delin- 
quency and crime. 

The lack of specialized services already noted in connection with 
the elementary schools of the Nation holds equally true in most 
instances for junior and senior high schools. The large majority of 
elementary, junior and senior high school students represents normally 
adjusted youngsters who are on their way to becoming normal law- 
abiding, adult citizens. It is much to the credit of our schools that 
these students are coming into adulthood with an everexpanding 
knowledge and understanding of the world in which they live and of 
its problems. Such added knowledge is indispensable to the quality 
of citizenship which will be required to meet the problems of mounting 
world complexity. 

There are, however, a small number, estimated to be between 5 
and 10 percent, of the school population which experience real prob- 
lems in that setting in adjusting to their fellow students, to their 
teachers and to the curriculum. The boys and girls actually flowing 
through this Nation’s juvenile courts are, for the most part, drawn 
from the ranks of this small group. Unless and until society provides 
services designed and capable to reach and aid this group in working 
out their problems of adjustment, it will continue to bypass its most 
strategic opportunity to help those youngsters most vulnerable to 
delinquency. 
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The subcommittee believes that action should be taken along the 
following lines in order to plug this gaping hole in our Nation’s defenses 
against delinquency: 

Ri Additional classroom space must be provided as rapidly as 
possible. Too large classrooms and part-time school sessions 
confound the problem of giving assistance to the maladjusted 
pupil. The subcommittee believes that the proportions of this 
problem require that immediate and substantial Federal aid be 
provided for school construction. 

2. The provision of special services, including remedial classes, 
testing and counseling services, must be given high priority. The 
proposals of the subcommittee for giving aid to local communities 
in combating juvenile delinquency, outlined under the section of 
this report entitled “Leadership Role of the Federal Government," 
should be of assistance in the development of such special services. 

3. The subcommittee believes that there should be further 
expansion of such special programs as trade schools and combina- 
tion school-work projects. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Preventive and protective service 

The delinquent behavior of a child is in itself eloquent testimony 
that no community agency has been able to reach and help him. 
This does not mean that these self-same agencies have not helped other 
children, but the testimony garnered through community hearings 
supports the contention that the child obviously headed for delin- 
quency alienates himself from the community’s organized services. 

Mrs. Thurman Whiteside, chairman, Mayor’s Committee of Fifty, 
Coral Gables, Fla., in her testimony before the subcommittee m 
Miami, summarized very well the testimony of countless workers in 
the field of aid to delinquent children, when she said: 

The delinquent child is usually an aggressive child, one who acts out his feelings 
of hostility toward a world which he feels has deprived him of the sense cf being 
wanted and needed and uniquely loved. His reaction is to hit out at such a world. 
* * * He cannot seek help, it must be brought to him where and when it can 
touch him. * * * And I think that is equally true of the parents of a delinquent 
child. 

Speaking of this same problem, Miss Basilla Neilan, director of 
Citizens of Tomorrow, Freedom House, Roxbury, Mass., who has had 
successful experience in reaching the child in need of character building 
and social adjustment aids, pointed out: 

There is need for sceial agencies, not to wait for the boy, who is nonconformist, 
to come to their door and knock. * * * We have to stop waiting inside; we have 
to go outside and find them. 

Out of its visits to numerous communities the subcommittee is 
convinced that there are growing efforts on the part of various agencies 
to reach and help the ‘‘unreached” boy and girl. The following 
represent à few examples of such efforts: 

Mr. Evelio Grillo informed the subcommittee during its hearing in 
San Francisco about a recreational and group work project which he 
directed for the Oakland, Calif., Recreation Department. The city 
of Oakland has a progressive and well organized recreation depart- 
ment. It operates programs at park recreation facilities, playgrounds, 
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and athletie fields, which traditionally fall within the scope of a 
recreation department.. In addition, the Oakland department con- 
ducts 108 centers that in many cities might be operated by private 
agencies, such as settlements, boys’ clubs, and church mission centers. 

These centers in some cases were located in high delinquency rate 
areas but.did not reach the youngsters most in need. These “un- 
reached" youngsters, known to the police, to the courts and sometimes 
to institutions were also known to the centers. These youngsters 
became known to the centers as they moved in and out of the center 
but never became a real part of the program. Mr. Grillo organized 
and trained a staff and moved into a center in one of the highest 
delinquency rate areas with the express purpose of reaching the 
youngsters in trouble or about to get into trouble. 

The story of the success of this project is most promising. It is 
the story of reaching out and bringing into the center a group of 135 

young people who had not been participating in the center’s activities 

efore, and of how, at the same time, the staff handled the threat 
posed by this group with the result that other and less aggressive 
youngsters began to withdraw. It took great skill and effort to keep 
the confidence and good will of the community as well as the diverse 
groups of youngsters. As a pilot project it has set a pattern for other 
centers in Oakland. It is a pattern that recreational and group work 
agencies everywhere might use to reach the difficult youngster who 
is uninvolved in the usual program because he doesn’t know how to 
ask for and receive help. 

At one point in his testimony Mr. Grillo said, 

You think of a delinquency group, in a sense, as being split off, that there is 

society at large, and here is a delinquency group in conflict with society, there is 
a gap between them. You hope to build the bridges so that society can incor- 
porate them, so that they can feel there is a place for them. 
Then he went on to relate how individuals had reacted to having this 
bridge built for them by the recreation department, how many 
eventually joined in church work and took an active interest in com- 
munity affairs. One boy came back after having gone to college and 
became a worker for the project. 

Father Harold Rahn, a Catholic priest in El Paso, Tex., related to 
the subcommittee his success in reaching youngsters in the south side 
congested area of the city. The club he conducted in connection 
with his parish appeared to be reaching youngsters on the verge of 
serious difficulty. Warmth ana sincerity of interest seemed to be his 
main tool in attracting these individuals. Dignity and spiritual 
influence along with a noncensoring approach enabled him to deal 
with the most difficult cases and still have them come back to the 
center. He was able to hold them until he had strengthened the 
relationship enough to get the boys to accept his standards. 

The Wharton Center, in Philadelphia, organized a project called 
Operation Street Corner. The center sent workers out to become 
loiterers with boys who were not attending the center. The boys 
after becoming accustomed to these workers, were gradually led into 
contact with the center and finally became a part of its activities. 
Generally the worker would endeavor to identify himself with a natura! 
grouping of boys and stay with them until they were brought into the 
center’s program. 
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Mr. John J. Green who organized 33 natural groupings in Philadel- 
hia, testified that his greatest problem was to overcome an *'anti" 
fe eling which seems to be a predominant characteristic of these groups. 
They are antileader, antisocial, anticity and antieverything. "These 
groups of youths are bound together by tremendous loyalty, born from 
this common feeling of antagonism and rejection. Distinctive dress, 
haircuts, or tattoos sometimes became their badges of defiance. 

The county probation department in Los Angeles was given funds 
to form a group-guidance unit to work with hard-to-reach groups. 
The work of the unit has involved establishing relationships with 
natural groups of children and working them into established recrea- 
tional programs. It was found that “hostile feeling between such 

roups often stemmed from unfortunate remarks or slights suffered 
E the members of one group at the hands of another. "These small 
incidents, magnified by rumor gossip, many times led to gang fights. 
Workers found that, by acting as go-betweens, they could often avert 
fights between so-called gangs, and by carrying the relationship a 
little farther develop wholesome competition between groups through 
sports and other recreational activities. 

Dr. Clifford Shaw has given leadership i in developing the Chicago 
Area Projects, Inc., which works in blighted areas in the city. His 
theory is that youth in these areas will respond to leadership of their 
own people, with whom they can identify themselves, such as the 
block hero, the groceryman, druggist, or professional man of the 
neighborhood. By the same token, youth resists outsiders be they 
social workers, philanthropists or other well- -meaning people who 
might want to influence them. The Chic ago Area Projec t, therefore, 
sends workers into the communities who are skilled in securing the 
cooperation of people who live in the neighborhood. These people 
are enlisted to take an interest in their own young people. When 
these local citizens are interested, they are organized into a committee 
and from then on operate by themselves s, except for counseling as 
needed. 

Miss Betty Johnson, director of child welfare in Denver, explained 
a project in aggressive casework, which her department set up 2% 
years ago to reach children before breakdown occurs. The police, 
the court, and other agencies, referred cases when known family con- 
ditions left children unprotected, due to drunkenness of the parents 
or quarrels in the home. These are families which have failed to 
cooperate with voluntary agencies. By judicious handling of the 
cases by trained personnel, most parents are brought around to 
bettering the situation. This agency has handled 1,500 cases during 
the period of the project. 

Miss Johnson is very enthusiastic about the project and recom- 
mends that cases in which a child is making his first appearance in 
juvenile court be handled in the same manner. She feels many 
second appearances could be avoided. 

Edmund J. Cooley, director of social welfare in San Diego, has 
employed seven trained professional caseworkers who work in the 
community on a protective and preventive basis. Each worker is 
assigned to a district where the delinquency rate is high. The worker 
concentrates on working with families wherein there are conditions 
which suggest future difficulty for the child. He may sometimes 
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secure the interest of several parents in common problems and con- 
duct group meetings over coffee to discuss them. In addition to the 
parent-education program, the worker is in a position to steer children 
to agencies and community activities and help parents meet imme- 
diate problems. 

The few examples of projects specially designed to reach children 
particularly vulnerable to delinquency could be multiplied many 
times. Members of the subcommittee are encouraged by and com- 
mend this expanding and badly needed development. 

These illustrations of what can and is being done to help these 
children should in nowise obscure the given fact that very little 
exists nationwide in the way of services which are truly protective in 
nature. In community after community, the typical pattern is to 
permit cases to progress until the boy or girl concerned is in serious 
difficulty. In the average community there is no agency to which 
the police, school officials, or others can refer cases in which there 
is evidence of difficulty, knowing that the agency has the staff and 
know-how to take hold of the situation and repair it if humanly 
possible. 

In the course of its work the subcommittee was struck with this 
serious lack again and again. A few examples drawn from testimony 
may serve to illustrate this lack. 

In California, each county probation department is charged with 
the responsibility of providing protective services for children. The 
increase in population and the consequent increase in probation case 
loads with insufficient budgetary increases to employ more case 
workers, has resulted in a loss of these services. Mr. Phillip Green, 
chief probation officer in San Francisco, said: 

With the expansion of our (delinquency) problem in San Francisco it became 
necessary to transfer those probation officers from the preventive and special 
services division to the boy and delinquency division to help take up the slack in 
the heavy load. 

Mr. Heman Stark of the California Youth Authority observed, 
“We are almost entirely lacking in protective casework services, in 
California." 

The subcommittee was informed in Chicago that Cook County has 
11,000 children in need of care outside their own homes. These are 
dependent and neglected children; 7,400 of these children are cared for 
by private agencies and the public agencies care for 2,500 more. This 
leaves 1,000 children who are unserved. These 1,000 children are 
living in recognized substandard homes under conditions that it is 
firmly believed will produce delinquency. Some are in temporary 
homes and shelters, some in detention homes designed for temporary 
care for delinquents and others are in the county hospital. 

In El Paso, Tex., an immigration worker told of Mexican fathers, 
who leave their families in Mexico, come into the United States by 
illegal entry, and seek work as migrant workers. They may send 
money home at first, but eventually they acquire new interests and 
have a second family here. Immigration officials locate many of these 
men each year and under the laws of the United States, deport them. 
This means that the families of these men become dependert upon 
the agencies of the country. He estimated that there are some 
— children of such family situations in the Central and Western 

tates. 
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The public welfare department in Philadelphia, the subcommittee 
was told, has a caseload of about 10,000 children. The department 
was very much concerned because some 2,500 of these children are 
mentally retarded and in need of institutional care and special training 
outside of public day schools. Mr. Randolph Wise, commissioner 
of public welfare, pointed out the dire lack of adequate facilities for 
the care of such children. Waiting periods for admission to an 
appropriate institution averaged slightly more than 5 years. 


Summary 

Virtually all of the problems discussed under this section of the 
subcommittee’s report are also treated under the section entitled 
“Special Problems.” This brief survey of conditions found in local 
communities may serve to illustrate the broader discussions contained 
in that section. 

The firsthand views which the subcommittee obtained of both 
problems and progress in many communities has served to strengthen 
its members’ conviction that ways and means must be found to give 
local communities more effective assistance in meeting the growing 
juvenile delinquency problem. 


VI. LgApERsuiP RonLE or THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


'The stakes involved in this Nation's fight against juvenile delin- 
quency are enormous. "The struggle relates not only to the millions 
of boys and girls who will become delinquent in the next 5 years, but 
uncounted millions of future generations.  Affecting as it does the 
very well-being of our Nation, the subcommittee is convinced that the 
F ry) Government should and must assume a more vigorous leader- 
ship role if this war is to be brought to a successful conclusion. 

The nature of the juvenile-delinquency problem nationwide provides 
no basis for assuming that it will in some way resolve itself. The 
delinquent acts of the increasing number of boys and girls flowing 
through our police departments, courts, and institutions do not reflect 
normal growing pains or youthful exuberance which will be outgrown 
in the course of natural events. 

It is true now as it has been in the past that a segment of these boys 
and girls will manage as adults to function well enough in society to 
stay out of the clutches of the law. A few will even become outstand- 
ing citizens. But unless something is done to break the age-old 
pattern, an ever-mounting number will as adults find their way into 
ee and mental hospitals, at ghastly expense to the taxpayers. 

or will these expenses comprise total costs even in terms of dollars 
and cents to say nothing of the heartbreak and human waste involved. 

Experience teaches that a substantial number of those whose adult 
behavior permits them to live outside walls will become and in turn 
produce children as marginal members of society. As parents with 
unresolved personal problems of real magnitude, their children will 
repeat the parents’ own childhood experiences of rejection, neglect, 
and all too often juvenile delinquency. Unless ways and means to 
break this vicious cycle are applied, and in sufficient measure to be 
effective, an ever enlarging number of inadequate parents will be 
rearing children in * manner as to produce more inadequate 


people. 
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The subcommittee feels that this is no time for timid, tentative, 
or partial measures. The problem to be resolved requires a bold, 
imaginative, and flexible attack of sufficient scope and magnitude to 
exert a real impact. 

The subcommittee reiterates its belief that primary responsibility 
for preventing and treating juvenile delinquency is, by its very nature, 
first a local and secondly a State responsibility. That this is and will 
continue to be true is evident as the primary causes of juvenile de- 
linquency and the type of corrective action required to reach these 
causes are reviewed. 

As indicated in an earlier section of this report, juvenile delin- 
quency is a product of negative influences and conditions operating 
in the child’s own home, school, neighborhood, and local community. 
A program of prevention, to be effective, must be capable of achieving 
either one or both of two closely related goals. It must reach into 
the home or school or neighborhood and modify negative influences 
and conditions, or it must reach the child himself and strengthen 
his resistance to such influences and conditions, 

The rehabilitation of the juvenile delinquent, except for certain 
violators of Federal laws, is the task of the local courts, law-enforce- 
ment and social-welfare agencies. These agencies may, in turn, 
utilize certain State services such as training schools and State after- 
care or parole programs. A program designed to improve the process 
of rehabilitation to be effective must reach the local police, courts, 
social agencies, State institutions and related services in such manner 
as to strengthen their programs. 

Elsewhere in this report the subcommittee recommends Federal 
legislation directed to a variety of problems falling within Federal 
jurisdiction. The majority of these are interstate problems which are 

eyond the jurisdiction of any one State. The subcommittee is 
strongly convinced, however, that the Federal Government’s concern 
and responsibility relative to juvenile delinquency is not and cannot 
be confined to those aspects of the problem hie are essentially 
interstate in nature. Important though these aspects be, the serious- 
ness and size of the juvenile delinquency problem requires that the 
Federal Government assume responsibility for the provision of pro- 
grams designed to and capable of strengthening local and State pro- 
grams and service. 

This is not a matter of the Federal Government taking over. 
Rather it reflects clear recognition that our national welfare is inti- 
mately involved in this problem and that there are certain kinds of 
remedial action required which only the Federal Government has the 
power and resources to take. 

The subcommittee also believes that the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the actions required to discharge its responsibilities 
relative to a social problem which, like juvenile delinquency, is pri- 
marily a local problem, should not be constant and unvarying, but 
subject to change as the problem changes in size and nature. In 
outlining the following recommendations for Federal action, the sub- 
committee has spelled out what it believes is required under present 
circumstances and relative to the existing juvenile-delinquency prob- 
lem, For this reason a time limitation is suggested for certain por- 
tions of the program of Federal action recommended by the 
subcommittee. 
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In general terms the program recommended to enable the Federal 
Government to discharge the leadership responsibilities required to 
help local communities meet today's problem of juvenile delinquency 
consists of four parts: (1) Coordinating national planning and efforts 
to combat juvenile delinquency, (2) enlarging technical aid to States 
and local communities, (3) stimulating training of personnel to staff 
preventive and treatment services, and (4) providing "risk capital" 
for the development or expansion of programs for combating juvenile 
delinquency. 


COORDINATED NATIONAL PLANNING AND ACTION 


A vast array of national organizations and agencies are concerned 
and more or less active in combating juvenile delinquency. For 
purposes of this report these can be roughly grouped into five types: 
(1) Religious organizations and agencies, (2) youth-serving organiza- 
tions—local constituents serve youth directly—such as Boy Scouts, 
YMCA, and so forth; (3) citizens groups such as PTA, American 
Legion, women’s clubs, and so forth; (4) consultative agencies which 
provide technical consultation to States and local communities on one 
or more phases of delinquency control—the major consultative agen- 
cies include the National Probation and Parole Association, the Child 
Welfare League of America, the American Public Welfare Association, 
the Industrial Areas Project, the Family Service Association of 
America and the Children’s Bureau and the National Institute of 
Mental Health of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and (5) the professional organizations with memberships consisting of 
persons whose profession is in some way or another related to the field 
such as the American Bar Association, the American Association 
of Social Workers, the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, and the National 
Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies. The present 
program of the above types of agencies, such as the youth serving 
agencies are considered in other sections of this report. Of particular 
concern here are the consultative agencies which are most active in 
formulating standards for local services and programs designed to 
prevent delinquency and rehabilitate the young offender. Though 
they are relatively few in number, a serious lack of coordination in 
their planning and action prevails. On November 17, 1954, the 
subcommittee called the heads of 18 agencies, consultative and pro- 
fessional, to meet together in an effort to learn what they thought 
was nationally needed to meet the growing juvenile delinquency 
problem. Many helpful suggestions were received but the unvar- 
nished fact is that these agencies as a group have not formulated 
a national plan for action to which each might relate its own planning 
nor have they agreed upon priorities for filling the various needs which 
all agree exist. 

The combined resources of these agencies fall far short of meeting 
present demands for technical advice and consultation. There is, 
therefore, no real surplus in service even where the programs of these 
agencies overlap. Serious leadership gaps exist, however, in that there 
are certain types of community action and programs which should be 
stimulated which are totally neglected by existing national agencies. 
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Forward movement in filling gaps and in extending present services 
is seriously handicapped by the [ac k of joint planning among the agen- 
cies concerned. “AIL or nearly all approach philanthropic foundations 
for funds to extend and expand programs. These requests, oftentimes 
to the same foundations, are both overlapping and sometimes con- 
flicting. As a result, foundations sometimes refuse to grant funds 
which would be made available if priorities were established and a plan 
evolved which provided for agreement on which agency is to do what. 

The subcommittee is pleased to have been informed by Mr. Robert 
Bondy, executive secretary of the Social Welfare Assembly that after 
the subcommittee’s meeting of November 17, plans were initiated 
looking toward the creation of a national coordinating and planning 
mechanism, probably consisting of a council or committee composed 
of representatives of the several national agencies involved. Initial 
planning is being undertaken by the assembly although the committee 
or council, if formed, may or may not function as a part of the assem- 
bly. The subeommittee commends the assembly for its action in 
this matter. 

As was pointed out at the subcommittee’s meeting, one of the diffi- 
culties heretofore has been the fact that not all disciplines and agencies 
intimately related to the problem of juvenile delinquency have had 
available a “common roof’ for meeting together for planning and 
coordinating purposes. In relation to the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, for example, the American Bar Association, the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, the National Association of Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies, the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, and the Industrial Areas Project are not members. Yet their 

articipation in the planning and coordination process are vital for 
its success. 

This, of course, is only a relatively minor obstacle. The sub- 
committee is confident that given the will to sueceed, the ingenuity 
will be found to devise an effective mechanism for harnessing together 
the all too few national resources now dedicated to the fight against 
juvenile delinquency. The subcommittee hopes that any encourage- 
ment it has been able to give, or can now give, for intensified endeavors 
on the part of those working for an early solution to this problem will 
bear fruit. 

This lack of national planning also affects the formulation of pro- 
grams and activities for the Federal Government. The private 
national consultative agencies have a significant contribution to make 
to the planning of Federal programs in this field. The same is true 
of those professional organizations whose members provide services 
which will be directly affected by such programs. Yet, to date no 
means for systematically bringing them into such planning has been 
provided. 

Technical aid and consultation relative to juvenile delinquency 
from the Federal Government is provided primarily through its 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Three constituent 
units of that Department are or should be most directly involved: 
The Children’s Bureau, the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and the Office of Education. The programs of the latter two relate 
to juvenile delinquency as a problem which. bears upon and is a part 
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of a specialized program focus. The program of the Children’s Bureau, 
at least on paper, encompasses the total problem. 

To bring the values of joint national planning to at least the primary 
Federal consultative and technical-aid programs, the subcommittee 
recommends the establishment, by legislation, of an Advisory Council 
on Juvenile Delinquency to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This council should consist in addition to outstanding lay 
citizens, of the heads, or in certain cases other representatives, of 
national agencies and organizations offering related standard-setting, 
consultative, and technical-aid programs. As a minimum, the council 
should include representatives of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, the American Public Welfare Association, the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, the Industrial Areas Projects, the American 
Bar Association, the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, the National Association 
of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, and the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. The council should consist of not less than 
25 members and should meet not less than twice yearly. : 

In recommending the establishment of such a council, the subcom- 
mittee is not unmindful of the work heretofore performed by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and Youth, which has a sub- 
committee on juvenile delinquency. The interdepartmental commit- 
tee is—or should be—concerned with joint coordination and planning 
among all Federal agencies with respect to Federal programs affecting 
children and youth. The creation of this new Advisory Council of 
Juvenile Delinquency would not impinge upon the activities of that 
committee. As a matter of fact, the subcommittee is of the opinion 
that there is need for greatly strengthening the interdepartmental 
committee. The subcommittee is somewhat disappointed at the lack 
of effective results in joint planning and coordination of Federal pro- 
grams affecting children and youth heretofore produced through the 
coordinating device of the interdepartmental committee. Surely this 
should be a method of working out such problems of effective methods 
by which the Defense Department could screen youths who had pre- 
viously been before the juvenile court or in getting the United States 
Employment Service and the Department of Labor, the Department 
of Commerce, the Office of Education to work together on a farsighted 
program to benefit youths entering the employment market. To date, 
it has not undertaken such essential tasks. 

Perhaps one reason for the ineffectiveness of the interdepartmental 
committee is its lack of status. To increase its status, the subcom- 
mittee recommends that the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth be established either by Executive order of the 
President, or, failing that, by legislation as in the case of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
In addition, a small, vigorous, and imaginative staff should be em- 
ployed by the Children’s Bureau to act as the secretariat of the 
committee. If these steps are taken, and if heads of departments and 
agencies designated to serve on the interdepartmental committee take 
a personal and active interest in its workings, the subcommittee feels 
that it would then become a worthy complement to the proposed 
Advisory Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
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FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY TO ASSIST LOCAL AND STATE SERVICES 


The community hearings conducted by the subcommittee supple- 
mented by the large array of data secured by other means about com- 
munities from coast to coast lead the subcommittee to the following 
grim conclusions. Juvenile delinquency has increased seriously and 
widely in every type of American community during the past 5 years. 
Local efforts and programs to combat the problem fall far short of 
coping with it. Efforts in the local communities and States to en- 
large existing and develop new programs to combat juvenile delin- 
quency are seriously handicapped in several ways. There is ofttimes 
a lack of technical knowledge locally regarding what has and hasn’t 
worked in other communities. Rapid strides have been made in 
technical knowledge which is not yet widely transmitted. Secondly, 
a sufficient supply of qualified personnel are not available to staff 
even existing services. Thirdly, communities often lack the convic- 
tion and ready means necessary to produce the financial support 
needed to expand or launch programs. 

To break through this kind of a stalemate, the Federal Government 
must launch a three-pronged attack. It must provide increased 
consultation or technical aid, it must give assistance in attracting and 
training personnel, and, finally, it must temporarily provide the “risk 
capital" needed for local organizations and agencies to launch and 
demonstrate the value of new services and programs. 

The subcommittee therefore recommends the enactment of legisla- 
tion to establish such a program in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


PROVISION OF RISK CAPITAL 


The funds to be granted under such a program for demonstrations 
should be channeled to States through State councils or committees 
established by the governors or the legislators of the respective 
States, for the purpose of cooperating in such a program. The 
State councils should include but not be limited to representatives of 
State and local agencies providing preventive and treatment services. 
The device of a State council or committee rather than an existing 
State agency is proposed here because a variety of types of agencies, 
organizations and disciplines should participate in planning and 
carrying out the program. 

Although grants to a variety of State and local agencies might be 
approved by the State council, all such grants, to be most effective, 
should be predicated upon a State plan developed by the council and 
should be allocated according to needs and priorities stipulated in 
that plan. 

The subcommittee does not contemplate the Federal Government 
underwriting existing programs. Rather funds made available to 
States for utilization as risk capital should be used solely to launch 
and temporarily support new services only. 

Prevention is a broad term which requires definition if the program 
envisioned is to develop sufficient focus to exert real impact. The 
subcommittee is fully aware that any program which protects children 
from the ravages of neglect and rejection or from exposure to vice and 
lawlessness helps prevent juvenile delinquency. In the last analysis, 
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it is these kinds of protective services which are most basic and 
fundamental, and, accordingly the subcommittee recommends, else- 
where in this report, à number of specific measures aimed to better 
protect and safeguard all children. 

It would be overly optimistic, however, to assume that society 
will be able to control all negative influences immediately and thereby 
abruptly stop creating in a substantial number of youngsters a high 
degree of vulnerability to delinquency. Neither can society proceed 
to discard its delinquent and delinquency-prone children. Indeed, 
we cannot afford in terms of conserving either human resources or 
dollars and cents to do less than throw our full potential into the fight 
to save such children from criminal careers. 

The subcommittee therefore proposes that the “risk capital” 
grants for demonstrations contemplated under this program be 
directed and restricted to the establishment of services to achieve 
these two purposes. It is further recommended that the program 
itself be limited in duration to no more than 10 years, but that its 
value be reexamined at the end of 5 years and a report on the desir- 
ability of its extension be made to the Congress at that time. In the 
determination of the nature and extent of such a program, the sub- 
committee feels that the Advisory Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, recommended above, would be of great assistance to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Training personnel 


The training of greater numbers of qualified personnel to staff 
prevention and treatment agencies means both expanding certain 
training programs and the launching of new ones. Schools of social 
work, law schools, sociology and psychology departments all provide 
training which partially prepares people for work in the delinquency 
field. Almost without exception, however, the training offered needs 
to be supplemented in terms of content and, in some instances, in 
methodology to qualify personnel for certain functions within the field. 

For still other positions such as that of institutional house-parents 
or, in the vast majority of States, of juvenile police officers, there are 
no resources for training. Many institutions and police departments 
attempt to provide some on-the-job training and orientation and 
although uh training is valuable, it is no substitute for the intensive 
and comprehensive traing needed for persons charged with the 
crucial task of protecting and rehabilitating children in trouble. 

To remove the bottleneck to improving the Nation’s attack upon 
juvenile delinquency imposed by the lack of trained and qualified per- 
sonnel to man its defenses, the subcommittee recommends the estab- 
lishment of a program, to be administered by the Children’s Bureau 
under which grants would be made to States, selected educational 
institutions and students to extend, establish, and further the training 
of personnel for work in the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 

However, since the training of personnel for work in the field of 
juvenile delinquency is, in the opinion of the subcommittee, of such 
prime importance, the subcommittee also recommends that, for no 
more than 2 years, the Children’s Bureau itself be authorized to pro- 
vide, or arrange for the provision of short-term courses of training for 
those working in the field. The subcommittee views this function, 
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insofar as the Federal Government is concerned, as a temporary and 
emergency activity designed to relieve an acute shortage and as an 
aid to the States in getting their own training programs underway. 


TECHNICAL AID 


This report refers repeatedly to the disproportionate gap in this 
field between what is aiden about preventing and treating delin- 
quency and what is done about it. The subcommittee has given 
much time to analyzing ways and means of closing that gap. It is 
believed that the temporary pump-priming program outlined above 
will contribute immeasurably to that end. An additional safeguard 
to its realization, however, requires that the meager supply of technical 
guidance and assistance from the Federal Government be augmented. 

In its first interim report, submitted March 1, 1954, the subcom- 
mittee recommended that the consultative services of the Children’s 
Bureau relative to juvenile delinquency be expanded. The Congress 
subsequently appropriated $75,000 for this purpose. This sum was 
sufficient to enable the Children’s Bureau to establish a juvenile 
delinquency division which will ultimately consist of 17 new positions. 
The subcommittee is understandably disturbed at the slowness with 
which the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has moved 
in getting this new Division underway. The Department's recruit- 
ment problems point up again the lack of trained personnel to work 
in the field of juvenile delinquency. The additional appropriation of 
$75,000 for the Children’s Bureau’s consultative services is a promising 
beginning, but does not meet even existing demands for technical 
materials and services. 

The subcommittee therefore recommends that additional funds be 
appropriated in an amount sufficient realistically, in view of the size 
of the problem, to create the resources for technical aid consistent with 
Federal responsibility for helping to protect the well-being of our 
young citizens. 


VII. FEDERAL PROGRAMS ror THE TREATMENT OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS AND YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 


The Federal statutes for handling juvenile delinquents and youthful 
oftenders have grown like Topsy. There seems to be no rhyme or 
reason for much of what is being done other than the fact that those 
responsible for getting a job done have been too busy to stand back 
and take a second look at what it is they are supposed to be doing and 
whether it is helping or hurting children. The resulting system is 
unnecessarily costly to the Federal Government, which all too often 
finds itself doing a job which has been shunted off onto it by many 
States. "The use of the word *'system" to describe present hit-or-miss 
practices is actually a misnomer. How a juvenile or youth who runs 
afoul of the Federal law is handled depends on a large number of 
chance factors, very few of which are related to the objective of 
rehabilitating the individual. 

How haphazard the system is can readily be seen if we consider the 
situation of an individual in State X who finds a wallet in the street. 
In it he finds a check. He forges an endorsement and attempts to 
eash it but is arrested in the attempt. 
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If it turns out that the check had been issued by a private individ- 
ual, the forger is handled in the criminal or juvenile courts of the 
State, depending on his age. In that situation, if he must be institu- 
tionalized, he is sent to a State-operated institution. 

But if, by chance, the check is one which has been issued by the 
Federal Government, it may then become a Federal case and the 
forger is all too often handled by the Federal authorities. This may 
be true even though his act constitutes a crime under the laws of the 
State of X. For example, in the fiscal year 1954, 29 persons 18 years 
of age or under were received in Federal correctional institutions as a 
result of forgery charges and 648 for theft of a motor vehicle. And 
this despite the fact that forgery and theft are crimes under the laws 
of every State in the Union. 

But even if the forger is handled by the Federal authorities, there 
is still no certainty as to the manner in which his case will be disposed. 

If the forger is a youth under the age of 18 he may, or he may not, 
be treated as a juvenile delinquent. The decision rests with the 
Attorney General, in whose discretion the determination is left by a 
statute which sets forth no criteria whatsoever governing the Attorney 
General’s action. The Attorney General, sitting in Washington, acting 
upon a recommendation received from the United States district 
attorney, must determine whether to proceed with respect to such 
individual as a juvenile delinquent or under the criminal statutes. 

Even if handled as a juvenile delinquent, and committed to the 
Attorney General as such, a boy or girl has no certainty that he might 
not be confined in a Federal penitentiary established for hardened 
criminals. Many do. During fiscal year 1954, 21 persons committed 
to the Attorney General under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
were confined in Federal penitentiaries, and 419 found themselves 
confined in Federal reformatories. 

If the forger is below the age of 22, and is not below the age of 18 
(where he may be treated as a juvenile delinquent), the determination 
as to whether or not he will be handled as a youthful offender under 
the newly operative Federal Youth Corrections Act or under the 
regular criminal procedures is made by the Federal district court, if 
the offense were committed in a State east of the Mississippi where 
the Youth Corrections Act is operative. If west of the Mississippi, 
his case must at the present time be handled under regular criminal 
procedures. 

And while these determinations with respect to the handling of his 
case are being made, the forger, even though he may be a juvenile, 
may find himself being detained in a jail with hardened criminals. 
During the fiscal year 1954, 1,533 juveniles under 18 years of age were 
confined in jails while awaiting disposition of their cases by Federal 
courts. Some of these juve eniles were as young as 14 years of age. 

If the forger should be placed on probation by the F ederal district 
court, he finds himself then coming under the jurisdiction of a proba- 
tion officer who is appointed by and is responsible to the judge of the 
district court. The probation officer performs a multiplicity of tasks 
and is answerable to several masters. Prior to disposition by the 
court, he may be required to make a presentence study of the offender 
for the court’s use. Preparole and prerelease studies of prospective 
home and work situations are supposed to be made for the Bureau of 
Prisons and the Board of Parole relative to offenders about to be 
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released by them. Those released on parole become the responsibility 
of Federal probation officers who presumably give them continuing 
supervision. Periodic reports on their progress are submitted to the 
Board of Parole. Similar services in behalf of released offenders are 
rovided for the Armed Forces, and in behalf of persons released from 
ederal narcotics hospitals operated by the Public Health Service. 

In his daily work, therefore, the probation officer finds himself 

roviding services for several different agencies. Adding to the con- 
using relationship structure because of the multiplicity of agencies 
involved in the work performed by the probation officer is the fact 
that the probation officer has under his supervision juvenile, youths, 
and adults. No attempt is made to differentiate. 

This then is the patchwork of laws and procedures under which 
juvenile delinquents and youthful offenders are presently being han- 
dled by the Federal Government. The subcommittee believes that 
the system needs much strengthening and revision to make it an effec- 
tive means of rehabilitating those children and youth who have taken 
the first step along the road to criminal careers. 


DIVERSION TO STATE FACILITIES 


The subcommittee is of the opinion that many more juvenile delin- 
quents and youthful offenders should be diverted to the States than 
are at present. A review of the geographical distribution of juvenile 
cases committed to the Attorney General reveals wide variations 
between different judicial districts, and suggests that little or no diver- 
sions are made in particular judicial districts. Whether such diver- 
sions are not now taking place because of lethargy, indifference, faulty 
procedures, or unwillingness of States to assume jurisdiction or be- 
cause of a sincere belief that Federal facilities are better for a particular 
juvenile than the State facilities to which he might be committed if 
diverted is immaterial in terms of principles which should shape funda- 
mental policy. The basic principle that a juvenile is or at least should 
be more effectively helped and rehabilitated when he is kept as close 
to his own community as possible should serve as the guidepost. 
Unlike an adult, a juvenile usually is still a part of his parental family. 
Strengthening and preserving the bonds which tie him to his family is 
essential to his subsequent adjustment to society. This is difficult to 
achieve when a child is institutionalized so far from home that parents 
find it hard or sometimes impossible to even visit him. 

If the juvenile rehabilitative facilities of State X are far below 
acceptable standards, such standards are not raised one whit by the 
Federal Government stepping in and handling through its institutions 
all juvenile delinquents from State X who commit Federal offenses. 
The subcommittee believes that the Federal Government has a rols 
to play in assisting the several States in raising the standards of their 
juvenile rehabilitation facilities. Recommendations to accomplish 
that objective are made elsewhere in this report. Nondiversion is not 
the way to do it. 

Failure to divert a large number of cases in certain judicial districts 
is a problem to which immediate attention should be given since in 
terms of numbers it is growing daily. For example, in fiscal year 1950, 
18,063 persons of all ages were committed to Federal institutions. 
By fiscal year 1954, that number had increased to 22,497, a rise of 19.7 
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percent in 5 years. During the same period, however, the number of 
juveniles and youths, 21 years of age or under who were committed, 
rose 21.7 percent and the number of those committed who were 17 
years of age or under rose 24.2 percent. During the same period, the 
number of Federal juvenile offenders arrested rose from 1,999 in fiscal 
year 1950 to 2,628 in fiscal year 1954, a rise of 23.9 percent. The 
percentage of those arrested who were diverted to State authorities 
was 17.1 percent in fiscal year 1950 and only slightly higher, 19.7 
percent, in fiscal year 1954. Set out in the appendix are tables show- 
ing the exact figures for each of the years involved. 

Unless something is done to reverse this trend, the Federal Govern- 
ment will, as the years go by, find itself more and more involved in 
the task of rehabilitating juvenile delinquents and youthful offenders 
That primarily should be the task of the State and local authorities. 
In terms of sound treatment principles, the Federal Government 
should be involved in that task directly only when there is good and 
sufficient reason why no State can assume jurisdiction. 

The subcommittee is, of course, aware that the Federal law-enforce- 
ment agencies, such as the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Narcotics Bureau, and the Secret Service, play an important role in 
the apprehension of miscreants and that their sole reason for being 
in the picture at all is the fact that there has been a violation of a 
Federal criminal statute. But the subcommittee is not convinced 
that there is any logic in the position that once a Federal law-enforce- 
ment agency enters the case, the person apprehended must in each 
instance be tried in the Federal courts and committed to Federal 
correctional institutions, if the individual’s misdeed is also cognizable 
under State laws. Such action, of course, becomes necessary where, 
in a particular State jurisdiction it can be shown that unless the 


Federal authorities act, the State authorities will not do so. Such. 


reluctance on the part of State officials, however, has not even been 
hinted at to the subcommittee. The conclusion is therefore ines- 
capable that many more juvenile delinquents and youthful offenders 
are presently being handled by Federal courts and Federal institutions 
than should be and that many of these individuals can and should be 
dealt with in the State courts and in State institutions. 

It is apparent to the subcommittee that section 5001 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, which was designed to prevent the development 
of such a situation, is not effective. That section deals with the diver- 
sion to State authorities of persons under 21 and provides in part: 

Whenever any person under 21 years of age has heen arrested, charged with the 
commission of an offense punishable in any court of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia, and, after investigation by the Department of Justice, it 
appears that such person has committed an offense or is a celinquent uncer the 
laws of any State or of the District of Columbia which can and will assume juris- 
diction over such juvenile and will take him into custody and deal with him ac- 
cording to the laws of such State or of the District of Columbia, and that it will 
he to the best interest of the United States and of the juvenile offencer, the United 
States attorney of the district in which such person has been arrested may forego 
his prosecution and surrender him as herein provided. 

The main difficulty with this provision is that it does not make it an 
affirmative duty on the part of the Department of Justice to exhaust, 
before invoking Federal jurisdiction, every possible means to see to 
it that an individual under 21 is brought within the jurisdiction of 
State juvenile authorities. The subcommittee, therefore, recommends 
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that, in the case of an individual under 21 who could come within the 
jurisdiction of a State juvenile court, the statute should be amended 
to make it the duty of the United States attorney not only to turn 
the juvenile over to the proper State authorities but also to file in the 
State juvenile court the papers necessary to institute juvenile court 
proceedings with respect to such juvenile. Federal courts and Federal 
institutions should be utilized on as à last resort. This recommenda- 
tion is not made alone for reasons of economy although the subcom- 
mittee is aware that if its recommendations are properly carried out 
large sums of money will be saved by the Federal Government. 
Rather the recommendations of the subcommittee are being made 
out of a sincere desire to make certain that the role of the Federal 
Government in dealing with juvenile delinquents and youthful of- 
fenders is the proper role which it should undertake and one which 
is best designed to achieve the rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents 
and youthful offenders. 

The determination as to whether a juvenile should be handled under 
the procedures of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act or criminal 
procedures is a determination which should be made where the juvenile 
is and not by the Attorney General hundreds, or even thousands, of 
miles away. It is, in addition, a determination of such transcendent 
importance to the juvenile that it should be a judicial rather than an 
administrative determination. The subcommittee, therefore, recom- 
mends the enactment of appropriate amendments to the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act to accomplish these ends. 
EXCESSIVE CONVICTIONS UNDER THE DYER ACT 
An additional area of concern to the subcommittee, with respect to 
Federal programs for the treatment of juvenile delinquents and youth- 
ful offenders, is the high number of such persons charged with violation 
of the Dyer Act. That act deals with the transportation in interstate 
commerce of stolen automobiles. From the testimony adduced at 
the subcommittee’s hearings, it is evident that many of the juveniles 
and youths charged under this act have not committed an offense 
intended to be covered under that statute. Many have “misappro- 
priated" the automobile, but neither at the time of taking nor sub- 
sequently do many of these have the requisite intent to steal. It is 
the subcommittee's opinion that the Dyer Act, as originally enacted 
by the Congress, was not aimed at making misappropriations or 
joyriding a Federal offense. The subcommittee desires to call this 
matter specifically to the attention of the Attorney General and to 
suggest to him the adoption of more effective screening procedures 
to make certain that only those who are truly within the scope of the 
Dyer Act are charged with its violation. That this is a matter of serious 
concern to the Federal Government is attested to by the fact that in 
fiscal year 1954, of the 895 persons 18 years and under committed to 
Federal institutions, 648 of them, or 72 percent had thus been com- 
mitted because of the offense of transporting a stolen motor vehicle in 
interstate commerce. Changes in procedures for diverting to State 
facilities, as recommended above, and more careful screening on the 
part of the Department of Justice, should greatly decrease this number. 
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FEDERAL REHABILITATIVE SERVICES, FACILITIES AND PERSONNEL 


We cannot expect to accomplish the effective rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquents and youthful offenders by employing half-way 
measures. And we are doing just that in the Federal services, 
facilities, and personnel we have dedicated to the task of rehabilitating 
juvenile ‘delinquents and youthful offenders. And this is in addition 
to the confusing and confused administrative and procedural pattern 
noted above. 

Overworked, and in some cases unqualified, probation officers cannot 
be expected to perform their essential and multiple tasks. Essential 
qualifications in terms of training and experience for Federal probation 
officers have been formulated by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. The standards are well observed in the appointments made in 
the majority of judicial districts. However, these standards are not 
binding upon the respective appointing judges and they are ignored 
upon occasion for various reasons. Some exceptions in the applic ation 
of these standards were doubtless justified when the system first came 
into being because of several factors including the more limited supply 
of trained personnel. Such justifications, however, are no longer 
valid. The subcommittee, therefore, recommends that appropriate 
action be taken to make it mandatory that these standards be ob- 
served relative to all future appointments of Federal probation officers. 

The too large caseloads carried in many districts mean that proba- 
tion officers cannot give the time and attention to probationers and 
-parolees required to best insure their future adjustment. This is by 
all odds a “penny wise, pound foolish” policy. Testimony before the 
subcommittee indicated that the annual cost of probation services in 
the Federal system in 1953 was $96.41 per person; the cost of imprison- 
ment was $1,295.75 per person. Where probation services are indi- 
cated, it is obviously wiser and cheaper to make certain that the 
services provided are adequate and successful. The subcommittee, 
therefore, recommends that the Administrative Office of United States 
Courts be requested by the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
submit data, on a district by district basis, regarding the number of 
additional personnel needed to lower caseloads to accepted minimal 
standards, and that such sums as are required for their provision be 
included in its appropriation for such services. 

Upon the personnel manning the institutions used for the rehabilita- 
tion of juveniles and youthful offenders falls a particularly difficult and 
complex task. Successful rehabilitation of the juvenile or youthful 
offenders requires more than the provision of custody or even routing 
him through some standardized training and retraining program. 
Helping a troubled, disorganized, and antisocial youth develop new 
attitudes toward himself and the world is a task requiring astaff possess- 
ing stability, understanding, and a variety of professional skills. 

Efforts to recruit personnel having such qualifications are seriously 
handicapped by present salary levels. The beginning salary for the 

osition of correctional officer, for example, is $3,410 per annum. 
This i is less than a man could earn in many factory and shop jobs in- 
volving far less responsibility. The subcommittee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the Civil Service Commission undertake an immediate 
review of the salary classifications of personnel engaged in the in- 
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stitutional treatment of juvenile delinquents and youthful offenders 
with a view to making such classifications sufficiently high to attract, 
and hold, properly trained personnel for those positions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRANSFERS 


In the administration of Federal facilities for the treatment of 
juveniles, one specific situation has been called to the attention of the 
subcommittee which merits particular mention. This relates to the 
authority now vested by statute in the Attorney General to transfer 
any boy, committed to his custody as a juvenile delinquent, to any 
institution in the Federal penal system. Such authority opens up the 
alarming possibility that the Attorney General can confine a juvenile 
delinquent, committed to his care by the Juvenile Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as a truant, to an institution for hardened criminals 
such as that operated at Lewisburg, Pa. The subcommittee cannot 
reconcile such authority with the objectives of the Juvenile Court 
Act. 

The noncriminal procedures of the Juvenile Court Act were not 
established for the purpose of achieving indirectly what the criminal 
statutes can be used to achieve directly, namely, the imposition of 
punishment in the form of incarceration in a penal institution. They 
were established as a means of placing the juvenile in a situation where 
he could be treated and rehabilitated. In looking at this problem, 
the subcommittee is not so much concerned with the name of the 
institution in which the juvenile may be confined, that is penitentiary, 
reformatory, and so forth, as with the type of program established in 
such an institution and whether it is an institution designed for, and 
having the facilities and services necessary to effectuate the rehabilita- 
tion of the juvenile or whether it is an institution—by whatever name 
called—which is inappropriate for such rehabilitation. The sub- 
committee, therefore, recommends the enactment of legislation 
designed to limit the present authority of the Attorney General to 
transfer to any institution juvenile delinquents committed to his care 
by requiring that such juveniles may be transferred only to an institu- 
tion designed for and having proper facilities and services for the 
rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents. 


FEDERAL YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT 


Although enacted on September 20, 1950, the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act became effective only about a year ago on January 19, 
1954. And even then it is effective —because facilities are lacking — 
only with respect to the States lying east of the Mississippi. The 
adoption of this act and its implementation are substantial steps 
forward in the handling by the Federal Government of youthful 
offenders. 

In this age bracket—generally between 17 and 22— there is, because 
of the age to which juvenile court jurisdiction is limited in many 
States, less opportunity for diversion to State facilities. "To the 
extent that such diversion is possible, the subcommittee's recom- 
mendations set out above are applicable. So are its recommendations 
with respect to the need for more intensive screening procedures in 
the application of the Dyer Act. 
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' As for the operations under the act itself, it is difficult for the sub- 
committee to make any judgmental determinations on the basis of 
1 year’s operations. At the subcommittee’s request, the detailed 
statistical information was furnished to the subcommittee by Mr. 
George Reed, chairman, Youth Correction Division of the Federal 
Parole Board. These data are set forth in the appendix of this report.” 

It should be noted that although the act is applicable to 51 judicial 
districts, in the period from January 19, 1954, to December 14, 1954, 
the act was used in only 36 of those districts. No specific data exists 
as to the reasons for the nonuse of the act in the remaining 15 judicial 
districts. Whether those reasons are based upon a reluctance of the 
courts in those districts to use the new act, or whether there were no 
youthful offenders in those districts, or all were diverted to State 
facilities, is difficult to determine. The subcommittee hopes that it 
is nowhere based on the first reason, since it is firmly convinced that 
the Youth Corrections Act is definitely a step in the right direction. 

Future activities under the Federal Youth Corrections Act should 
be carefully scrutinized and, as has been recommended above, suffi- 
cient facilities and personnel placed at its disposal so that it shall be 
more than a paper rehabilitative device. The subcommittee hopes 
that its operations can be expanded to include all the States of the 
Union as rapidly as possible. 

One matter of considerable concern to the subcommittee is the 
manner in which the Youth Corrections Division is established and 
expected to operate. Members of that Division are selected from 
among the members of the Federal Parole Board, and the Division 
functions in certain respects as a subsidiary of that body. No 
authority is given to the Division with respect to the operation of 
any facilities. Such authority is vested in the Bureau of Prisons. 
Whether the recommendations of the Youth Corrections Division 
with respect to the treatment needs of a particular youthful offender 
are carried out depends upon the cooperative relations developed 
between the Division and the Bureau. The subcommittee hopes that 
the spirit of cooperation which seems to have permeated their efforts 
to get the program started will continue. 

In order to further such a spirit of cooperation, and to insure its 
continuation the subcommittee believes that the Youth Corrections 
Division should have, in the Department of Justice, a status equivalent 
to that occupied by the Bureau of Prisons. To that end the subcom- 
mittee recommends the enactment of legislation converting the Youth 
Corrections Division into the Youth Corrections Board and making 
such Board responsible directly to the Attorney General as is the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons at the present time. 


NEED FOR INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


More effective and efficient rehabilitative programs would result— 
and diverted juveniles and youths better served—not only by the 
adoption of the legislation recommended elsewhere in this report 
for grants-in-aid for the improvement of State and local services for 
the rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents, but also by the adoption 
of interstate compacts dealing with the return of runaways and 
the interstate supervision of juvenile probationers and parolees. 


1? See appendix 17, p. 152. 
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An interstate covenant for the joint establishment and operation 
by two or more States of bd facilities for the rehabilitation of 
problem cases would also be of considerable assistance. The sub- 
committee hopes that the Council of State Governments, which has 
already exercised leadership in the drafting of the former covenant, 
will also undertake leadership in the drafting of the second. 

In order to be of the greatest possible assistance to the Council of 
State Governments in its endeavors, the subcommittee recommends 
the immediate passage of acts giving the consent of the Congress to 
the several States to enter into both these types of sempaete, 
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VIII. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN THE DiıstTRICT OF CoLUMBIA— 
A FoLLowurp REPORT 


In December 1953 and January 1954 the subcommittee devoted 
5% days to hearings on the problem of juvenile delinquency in the 
District of Columbia. The subcommittee’s interim report issued in 
March 1954 contained a number of recommendations for remedial 
action. 

Some of its recommendations have been acted upon, others have not. 
Because the Congress is directly responsible for conditions and services 
in the District of Columbia, the subcommittee offers the following 
followup report of juvenile delinquency in the District—1 year later. 


SIZE AND SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 


The subcommittee report states: 
While there seemed to be some dispute in the testimony pre- 
sented as to the exact percentage of the rise in juvenile delinquency 
in the District, there was almost universal agreement that, in 
the past years, it has taken a decided turn upward. 
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Figures presented indicated that the upward trend of com- 
plaints against juveniles brought to the attention of the juvenile 
court was accentuated by an increase of 60 percent in the fiscal 
re 1953. Whether the increase in juvenile complaints for the 

scal year 1953 was 60 percent and represented an actual increase 
in the number of delinquents durmg that period, or whether the 
figure should have been lower—as some witnesses contended — 
because changed policies of presenting complaints against juve- 
niles to the court resulted in a portion of the increase is, in the 
opinion of the subcommittee, immaterial. The fact remains that 
juvenile delinquency in the Nation’s Capital is on the increase, and 

as been on the increase for the past 10 years. 

The subcommittee now reports with satisfaction that preliminary 
figures for 1954 indicate that 3,205 children were complained about 
during the year, a decrease of 197 from 1953 when 3,420 children 
were the subjects of complaints to the court. While we are in no 
position even to guess at the reason for this decrease, it is to be hoped 
that it indicates the start of a long continuing downward trend. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTING TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


To examine into the eftects of slum conditions upon juvenile 
delinquency, the subcommittee, among other steps, made an across- 
the-board study of a particular slum area selected as a sample of 
slum living. This area was known as Dixon’s Court, an alley in 
southwest Washington containing 41 houses having a total of 160 
rooms in use. Approximately 222 persons lived in Dixon’s Court, 


about half adults and half children. The average was 3 adults and 
3 children in each house. None of the housing facilities had any gas 
or electricity, most had outside water taps, and the only toilet 
facilities were outhouses. 

The arrest record for persons living in Dixon’s Court or crimes 
committed there showed that from 1948 to the date of the hearings, 
there had been 219 adults arrested, of whom 18 were women. In 
the same period of time 38 juveniles had been arrested. In addition, 
the Park Police reported that from 1950 to 1953 a total of 24 juveniles 
living in Dixon’s Court had been arrested, 17 of them for sex oftenses. 
The oftenses for which juveniles were arrested by the Metropolitan 
Police and the Park Police ran the gamut from truancy to murder. 

This part of the city is one for which extensive redevelopment 
plans have been made and, since the hearings, it was announced that 
the Department of Justice had invoked the powers of eminent domain 
to give the District Redevelopment Land Agency title to the Dixon’s 
Court area. Further, the subcommittee was advised that Dixon’s 
Court was demolished the summer of 1954; all families moved out. 
Two-thirds of the families resident there were eligible for public 
housing and all, with the exception of one man whom the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency could not locate, have been provided with decent, 
safe, and sanitary homes. 

This is merely a beginning. It is the hope of the subcommittee that 
additional slum-clearance projects will be brought to completion in 
the immediate future. 
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PREVENTIVE SERVICES IN THE. DISTRICT OF GOLUMBIA 


r 

An outstanding lack in the preventive field in Washington disclosed 
by the testimony at the —* was in the field of protective services. 
According to the testimony of Mr. Gerard Shea, Director, Department 
of Public Welfare: 


when complaints are received by the Department of Public Welfare as to situa- 
tions in which a child may be found which are dangerous to the child, his staff of 
14 caseworkers, serving the entire population, are in a position to recognize the 
need for some services for the child and the family but are not in a position to see 
that those services are provided. 

The subcommittee learns that repeated requests for funds to 
employ additional caseworkers have been refused, and we recommend 
et more sympathetic consideration be given to such requests in the 

uture. 

The subcommittee hearings also revealed that the Department of 
Public Welfare is handicapped in its preventive activities in another 
area. Many a case of a neglected child can be prevented from 
ripening into delinquency by appropriate foster-home placement. 
In addition, some delinquent children can be placed in suitable foster 
homes at far less cost that if such child is placed in an institution. 
Testimony was adduced at the hearing to the effect that the cost of 
maintaining a child in one of the Department’s institutions is more 
than double the cost of maintaining that child in a foster home. And 
yet. District zoning restrictions make no distinction between foster 

omes and commercial boardinghouses. On December 21, 1953, 
Mr. Gerard Shea, Director of Public Welfare, testified that he was 
attempting to secure an amendment to the zoning regulations differ- 
entiating a foster home from a boardinghouse. A recent check 
(January 1955) with the Department reveals that no action has been 
taken on Mr. Shea’s request. We urge that immediate steps be taken 
to discover the reason for this delay and that vigorous action toward 
amending the zoning regulations be instituted. 

In another section of this report the subcommittee recommends 
legislation to permit a taxpayer who provides a home for any foster 
child placed in his home by a licensed agency to treat such child as a 
dependent for Federal income-tax purposes. It is believed that such 
legislation, if passed, will aid in procuring more good foster homes here 
in the District and elsewhere in the Nation. 


RECREATION 


In each community visited by the subcommittee the members were 
impressed with the importance of the role of recreation in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency. In the course of the subcommittee 
hearings on juvenile delinquency in the District of Columbia, we 
were told of children playing in poorly lighted streets and dark alleys, 
while nearby were school athletic fields complete with expensive light- 
ing equipment—fields walled off to children by high cyclone type 
fences—and used only on Friday nights for varsity games. As Mr. 
Robb stated: 


Dark corners and dimly lighted areas encourage and breed nearly all forms of 
crime and delinquency. Indeed it is not too much to say that juvenile delinquency 
could be reduced in some of our neighborhoods by better lighting. 
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In its interim report, the subcommittee stated in this connection: 


The subcommittee realizes that funds available for recreation purposes have 
been cut and that there is probably need for additional funds, However, the sub- 
committee is also convinced that much more could be done in the field of delin- 
quency prevention recreationwise than is now being done with available staff and 
facilities by regearing existing programs to meet the problem. We must meet new 
problems with new methods. Recreation programs that are not geared to meet 
the needs of those needing services fall short of making their full potential con- 
tribution: Recreation programs designed without taking into consideration the 
desires of the children who are to benefit therefrom do not meet existing needs. 
For example, the hours during which playgrounds are to be open seem to be set 
more in relation to the convenience of the supervisors than to their maximum 
utilization by the children who need such play areas. 

The question of staggering the hours of operation of the play- 

ounds was discussed at the hearing with the Superintendent of 

ecreation, District of Columbia Recreation Department, who ex- 
plained that the problem is primarily one of custodial services. He 
pointed out that the school custodians are on duty during the normal 
school hours, but when they are required to work beyond those hours 
they become employees of the Board of Recreation and must be paid 
by that Board. And the budget of the Board was cut to the extent 
that it was necessary to close 39 playgrounds on Saturdays during the 
summer, close 33 youth centers 1 or more nights per week, and reduce 
the staff 35 percent on all other nights during the fall and winter. 
In addition it was necessary to close all school buildings, operated on 
a neighborhood basis, after 4 p. m. on weekdays and all day on 
Saturdays during the fall, winter, and spring seasons. This situation 
remains unchanged and it seems to the subcommittee to be a situation 
in which the District is being pennywise and pound foolish. The 
Superintendent of Recreation can deploy his staff on a staggered 
system of hours, but if custodial services are not available to provide 
access to sanitary or first-aid facilities, drinking fountains, supplies or 
equipment, or shelter from inclement weather, the use of outdoor 
facilities will be handicapped. Here again is a situation which the 
subcommittee feels should receive more sympathetic consideration 
from the Congress and the Budget Officer of the District of Columbia 
when budgets are under study. 


COMMUNITY ACTION 


The subcommittee is happy to report that the Commissioners’ 
Youth Council of the District of Columbia, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, has taken an approach in organizing the 
fight against juvenile delinquency which seems to offer great promise. 
Mrs. Doyle, in her testimony before the subcommittee in December 
1953, explained that the Council came into being as a result of the 
concern of the Commissioners of the District with the increase in 
juvenile delinquency in the community. The Council consists of 15 
members representing citizens’ organizations, parent-teacher groups, 
boys’ clubs, social agencies, the motion-picture industry, medicine, 
and religion, as well as the schools, the Public Welfare Department, the 
Recreation Department, and the Metropolitan Police Department. 
The Council has two purposes: (1) To study ways and means of 
reducing juvenile delinquency in the District of Columbia, and (2) to 
develop and execute a program to reduce and control juvenile delin- 
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uency in the District. Mrs. Doyle outlined for the subcommittee 
the philosophy of the Council as follows: 

The problem of prevention of juvenile delinquency is best attacked on a neigh- 
borhood level. A neighborhood uses the same churches, schools, playgrounds, 
stores, movies. It knows both its own problems and its own facilities to co 
with those problems. Juvenile offenses for the Nation, even for a city, may 
just statistics to many; but juvenile offenses in one's neighborhood are real: and 
important to the residents of a neighborhood. The Council realizes that the 
family is the strongest unit in the prevention of juvenile delinquency and is of 
the opinion that families can best be reached in their own neighborhoods. Then, 
too, neighborhoods within the District of Columbia are different, and the problems 
of juvenile behavior are different in various neighborhoods. 

he thinking of the Council is that neighborhood committees will each analyze 
its particular problems in the field of juvenile behavior, work out ways to meet 
them, and execute such a program. The Youth Council plans to provide the 
area committees with advice on successful techniques used in other cities and to 
distribute information and experience among the area committees * * *. 


A recent check (January 1955) with the office of the Youth Council 
reveals that 23 area committees have been organized, each consisting 
of 15 to 20 members, making a total of approximately 500 active 
volunteers at work. Of these area committees, 17 are interracial, 
while 3 are all white and 3 others all Negro, conforming to the racial 
composition of the areas. 

The Youth Council decided to initiate a pilot project in one area 
of the city, from which techniques would be forthcoming which might 
serve as useful guides to committees in other areas. The United 
Community Services loaned a professional staff member to guide the 
project and a grant was obtained from a foundation to finance 
the work. 


The area selected for the pilot project is a section of the city in 
which half the — is white and half Negro. There are 27 
a 


churches, several good playgrounds—and a high delinquency rate. 
Informal reports indicate that the project seems to be off to a suc- 
cessful start. It seems likely that this demonstration will be very 
useful as a guide to the other area committees. The approach taken 
by the Youth Council in organizing the fight against juvenile delin- 
quency on an area or neighborhood basis offers great promise. 


TREATMENT SERVICES 


In our interim report we stated: 


A juvenile in the District of Golumbia—a boy or girl under the age of 18— 
who comes in conflict with the law may come in contact with a number of public 
and private agencies. The public agencies which may be involved would include 
the Metropolitan Police Department, the Park Police of the Department of the 
Interior, the juvenile court, the Department of Public Welfare, the Department 
of Justice, and the Office of the United States Marshal in the District of Columbia. 
If the boy or girl involved is to be successfully rehabilitated, these agencies must 
be properly and adequately staffed and have available facilities designed to 
provide the necessary treatment. But equally important is the fact that if the 
rehabilitation process is to be successful the agencies, all of them, must cooperate 
closely. The work of all these agencies is interrelated. As in any such “chain” 
ahora the success or failure of the process is as strong as its weakest link. 

vonstant bickering and lack of cooperation and coordination of effort among the 
agencies involved will nullify the best laid plans. 


Testimony adduced at the hearings before the subcommittee, and 
summarized in our interim report issued in March 1954, indicated all 
too clearly that there exists among these agencies a serious lack of 
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cooperation. The results of a recent check of some of the items 
mentioned in the interim report discloses only a few improvements: 


INTERIM REPORT, MARCH 1954 


The Park Police are handling delin- 
quent children (on an informal basis) 
without routinely sharing the informa- 
tion in their possession with the Metro- 
politan Police. The latter, however, 
are informed of every case referred to 
the juvenile eourt by the Park Police. 

The juvenile court is not making avail- 
able to the police and school officials 
information which these officials need 
to carry out their duties effectively. 


The juvenile court has not developed 
effective procedures for making informa- 
tion as to support payments available 
to the Department of Public Welfare. 
The Department must have this infor- 
mation from the court and must have 
it promptly. "Without it the Depart- 
ment is often forced to operate in the 
dark, with resulting injustice either to 
the recipients or to the taxpayers. 

The Welfare Department and the 
National Training School for Boys are 
not giving the police information as to 
parolees and escapees promptly enough 
for effective police action and protection. 


The Office of the United States Mar- 
shal is not executing promptly the 
attachments for juveniles issued by the 
juvenile court. 


JANUARY 1955 


No change. 


Information as to disposition of cases 
is available to the police in individual 
cases. Conferences between police offi- 
cials and the judge of the court are in 
progress. Schools receive no formal re- 
ports from the court. However, the 
attendance officers can learn dispositions 
of truancy cases informally. 

Conversations between welfare offi- 
cials and the judge are in progress. 


The National Training School 
promptly reports the names of parolees 
and escapees. Escapees from the Re- 
ceiving Home are promptly reported as 
are runaways from other welfare institu- 
tions. Parolees’ names are not reported, 
however. 

The subcommittee learns that this 
situation has been corrected. 


The subcommittee was and is seriously concerned over the evidence 
of great friction and wide lack of cooperation between these agencies, 
one hopes that the conversations which it understands are in progress 
among some of them will result in prompt correction of the situation. 
Without it, these agencies cannot utilize their limited resources most 


effectively. 
POLICE 


SERVICES 


At the subcommittee hearings in December 1953, Chief Robert V. 


Murray stated: 


I believe that an adequate number of uniformed footmen on the street would 
be a deterrent not only to juvenile crime but to adult crime. 


Approximately 1 oo later the Metropolitan Police Department 


reports a decrease o 


22.8 percent in serious crime in the District of 


Columbia in 1954. During the interim, Chief Murray instituted the 


system of increasing the effective utilization of his available men by 
employing them on some of their off hours for extra compensation. 
While the subcommittee realizes that the drop in serious crime in the 
District of Columbia cannot be attributed to any single fact, it cannot 
but feel that Chief Murray’s actions, and the work of the men under 
his command, did contribute to that brighter picture. 
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The subcommittee has also learned that, since the hearings, plans 
were put into effect for a reorganization of the juvenile squad involving 
integration into it of the women’s bureau, the bicycle squad, the 
schoolboy patrol coordinator, and the management of the Police Boys 
Clubs. The new operation will be under the command of Inspector 
John Winters who reports that as soon as new quarters are available 
he will be ready to operate. A sergeant has attended the Delinquency 
Control Institute at Los Angeles, Calif., and the inspector will leave 
shortly to attend the institute. The philosophy of the reorganized 
squad will emphasize prevention, according to Inspector Winters, 
rather than apprehension. The subcommittee is gratified to learn 
of this step toward the modernization of an important unit of Wash- 
ington’s Police Department, and hopes that it will enjoy the support 
necessary to its effectiveness in carrying out its mission. 


THE JUVENILE COURT 


In its interim report, the subcommittee stated : 


In view of the great promise which the family court system holds for bringing 
to bear upon the whole gamut of juvenile decisions involving the family and its 
interrelationships all of the knowledge and findings from the other professions, the 
subcommittee believes that the solution (of) making the juvenile court part of a 
broader family court system should be followed. 


This recommendation the subcommittee wishes to reiterate. And, 
in addition, the subcommittee feels that, whether or not the juvenile 
court is made part of a broad family court system there is, and will be, 
need for assistance for the juvenile court judge in the handling of the 


caseload of the court. Accordingly the subcommittee recommends 
the enactment of legislation authorizing the appointment of a referee 
for the juvenile court. 

At its hearings, the subcommittee heard considerable testimony 
concerning the long delays by the juvenile court in investigating and 
n upon complaints. In its interim report the subcommittee 
stated: 


Testimony indicated that in the majority of the cases referred to the juvenile 
court the investigation by the social work division took from 6 to 12 weeks, with 
some cases taking from 18 to 24 weeks * * *, The subcommittee believes that a 
6- to 12-week period for investigation is all out of proportion to the time reasonably 
necessary to make a thorough investigation * * *. Lack of availability of appro- 
priations for mileage reimbursement was given as a reason for the delay, 


Since the hearings, the subcommittee has learned that mileage 
reimbursement at the rate of 7 cents per mile for the use of the social 
workers’ automobiles has been appropriated and, further, that good 
progress is being made toward holding to 6 weeks the interval be- 
tween the filing of a complaint and the petition for a hearing. It was 
also reported to the subcommittee that a comparative analysis of 
the number of complaints filed and social studies completed during 
the months of June through October in 1953 and 1954 revealed that 
during those months in 1953, 1,003 complaints were filed and 917 
social studies were completed, while in the comparable period in 1954 
a total of 885 complaints were filed and 1,096 social studies were 
completed. This is evidence of what can be accomplished by revising 
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investigatory procedures and providing faster travel facilities for the 
social worker, and if it has not resulted in any deterioration of the 
quality of the social studies, is an accomplishment to be commended. 


TREATMENT FACILITIES 


In its interim report the subcommittee had this to say about treat- 
ment facilities for juvenile delinquents in the District of Columbia: 

Both the testimony presented at the hearings and personal inspection by the 
members of the subcommittee of the two training schools &nd the Receiving 
Home in the District of Columbia leaves very little doubt in the mind of the sub- 
committee that the many earnest men and women striving to fight juvenile 
delinquency in Washington are doomed to failure unless they are provided with 
far better tools to do the job. 

At the time it made its first interim report, the subcommittee spe- 
cifically called attention to conditions at the Receiving Home for Chil- 
dren—conditions which were so bad as to justify the label of “national 
disgrace." "The home is unbearably overcrowded—so much so that 
it is an impossibility to expect the staff of the home to work out for 
their charges any kind of a program. Better provisions are made for 
the animals in our zoo. 

The subcommittee learns that $550,000 has been included in the 
budget of the Department for the fiscal year 1956 for the purpose of 
enlarging the institution to care for 100 children. This will relieve to 
a small degree the present intolerable situation in which an average of 
91 children are crowded into accommodations for 43 every day. It 
seems to the subcommittee, however, that in view of the predictions 
of a rapidly increasing juvenile population this action, while a small 
step forward, still does not give the District a facility which will be 
anything but too small. 

The Industrial Home School for White Children, which has for years 
been housed in a greatly deteriorated plant, was moved to the new 
Children’s Center at Laurel, Md., in July 1954, and the Industrial 
Home School for Negro Children, presently located at Blue Plains, is 
scheduled to move to Laurel about the middle of 1955. The sub- 
committee hopes that nothing will delay the execution of this plan 
which will provide all children in the care of the Department of Public 
Welfare with the advantages to be found in a modern, and we hope, 
adequately staffed institution. 


CONCLUSION 


During the year which has elapsed between the conclusion of the 
subcommittee’s hearings in the District of Columbia and the publica- 
tion of this report little has happened to give rise to more than moder- 
ate gratification. Such major needs as increased staff for the juvenile 
court, more caseworkers for the Department of Public Welfare, an 
adequate police force in terms of men, a larger staff to provide special 
services to children in our public schools, and correction of the shock- 
ing situation obtaining at the Receiving Home for Children remain 
major needs—items in the category of consummations devoutly to 
be wished. The subcommittee hopes that they will not long so re- 
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main. We urge the District Commissioners to be aggressive in 
presenting and articulate in defending their requests for adequate 
appropriations for basic welfare services, and the Congress to give these 
requests more sympathetic, consideration than in the past. If this is 
done, the Congress will no longer be vulnerable to the charge, made at 
one of the subcommittee hearings, that “to the extent that Congress 
does not appropriate adequate funds for the basic welfare services, 
Congress indirectly shares in the responsibility for the high rate of 
juvenile delinquency in the District of Columbia." 





APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX 1 


$3» CONGRESS S RES 89 
lst Session e e 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
MancH 4, 1953 


Mr. HeNpDRICKSON submitted the following resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary 


APRIL 27 (legislative day, APRIL 6), 1953 


Reported by Mr. HENprickson, with amendments, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 


May 28, 1953 
Reported by Mr. JENNER, with additional amendments 
June 1 (legislative day, May 28), 1953 


Considered, amended, and agreed to 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed to conduct a full and complete 
study of juvenile delinquency in the United States. In the conduct of such 
investigation special attention shall be given to (1) determining the extent and 
character of juvenile delinquency in the United States and its causes and con- 
tributing factors, (2) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, including chapters 
402 and 403 of title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with youthful offenders 
of Federal laws, (3) sentences imposed on, or other correctional action taken with 
respect to, youthful offenders by Federal courts, and (4) the extent to which 
juveniles are violating Federal laws relating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. The committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Senate, to hold such hearings, to require by subpenas or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, to pro- 
cure such printing and binding, and, within the amount appropriated therefor, 
to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report hearings of the committee or subcommittee shall not be in 
excess of 40 cents per hundred words. Subpenas shall be issued by the chairman 
of the committee or the subcommittee, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by such chairman. 

A majority of the members of the committee, or duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, except that a 
lesser number to be fixed by the committee, or by such subcommittee, shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the purpose of administering oaths and taking sworn testimony. 

Sec. 3. The Committee shall report its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest date 
practicable but not later than January 31, 1954. 
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Sec, 4. For the purposes of this resolution, the Committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to employ upon a temporary basis such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants as it deems advisable. The expenses of 
the Committee under this resolution, which shall not exceed $44,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
Chairman of the Committee. 
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830 CONGRESS 
2p SESSION e a 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


JANUARY 15 (legislative day, JanuARY 7), 1954 





Mr. Henninocs (for Mr. HENDRICKSON, himself, Mr. LANGER, and Mr. KEFAUVER) 
submitted the following resolution; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary 





JANUARY 18 (legislative day, JaNvuaAnRY 7), 1954 


Reported by Mr. Lancer, without amendment 


JANUARY 20 (legislative day, JANUARY 7), 1954 





Referred to the Committee on Rules and Administration 


JANUARY 22, 1954 





Reported by Mr. JENNER, without amendment 


JANUARY 27 (legislative day, JANUARY 22), 1954 


Considered, amended, and agreed to 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That section 3 of 8. Res. 89, Eighty-third Congress, agreed to June 1, 
1953 (authorizing the Committee on the Judiciary to make a study of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The committee shall make a preliminary report of its findings, to- 

ether with its recommendations for such legislation as it deems advisable, to the 

nate not later than February 28, 1954, and shall make a final report of such 

findings and recommendations to the Senate at the earliest date practicable but 
not later than January 31, 1955.” 

Sec. 2. The limitation of expenditures under such S. Res. 89 is increased by 
$175,000, and such sum together with any unexpended balance of the sum pre- 
viously authorized to be expended under such resolution shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 
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Mr. Lancer, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the following 
report (to accompany S. Res. 190) 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 
190) amending the resolution providing for an investigation of juvenile delin- 
quency in the United States, and increasing the limit of expenditures, having con- 
sidered the same, reports favorably thereon, without amendment, and recom- 
mends that the resolution be agreed to. 
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STATEMENT 


Investigation during the past 5 months by the subcommittee to investigate 
juvenile delinquency in the United States has disclosed the need for extending the 
investigation. Hearings, with the aid and advice of local community leaders in 
Denver, Colo., and Washington, D. C., have resulted in the compilation of 
information which bears this out. 

Evidence received so far establishes that juvenile delinquency is a problem of 
sharply increasing severity and that annually since 1948 both its volume and rate 
have mounted, Nationwide, juvenile delinquency as measured by offenders in 
juvenile courts, increased almost 30 percent between 1948 and 1952. Larger 
rises are occurring in many States and communities. 

During 1952 alone 37 percent of all persons arrested for robberies were under 

21 years of age. This age group accounted for 47 percent of all arrests made for 
larceny, 68 percent of those arrested for auto theft, and 35 percent of all arrests 
for rape. 
* Public interest in the curbing of juvenile delinquency has mounted steadily 
since this investigation was begun. A reduction of juvenile delinquency would 
reduce our future criminal population, as facts will show that one-half of our 
hardened criminals began their lawless careers as juvenile offenders. 

By 1960 it is estimated that 55 million Americans will be under 18 years of age, 
and it is this challenge to come up with something worthwhile in the solution of 
juvenile delinquency that brings forth this request that the authority be extended 
to January 31, 1955, and that an additional $175,000 be made available for the 
purposes of carrying out this program. 


APPENDIX 4 
{S. Rept. No. 871, 83d Cong., 2d sess.} 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
submitted the following report (to accompany S. Res. 190) 


The Committee on Rules and Administration, to whom was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 190) amending the resolution providing for an investigation 
of juvenile delinquency in the United States, and increasing the limit of expendi- 
tures, having considered same, report favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the resolution be agreed to by the Senate. 

This resolution will extend from February 1, 1954, to January 31, 1955, the 
current investigation of juvenile delinquency in the United States by the Com- 
— on the Judiciary at a total cost of approximately $175,000 in new and old 

unds. 

A letter from the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary submitting a 
budget, which was approved by the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and the budget follow: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
January 21, 1954. 
How. WiLLiAM E. JENNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administration, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JENNER: During the Ist session of the 83d Congress, the Senate 
approved a resolution directing that a study and investigation be made of juvenile 
delinquency in this country. I subsequently appointed a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee to carry out this mandate. Senator Hendrickson, of New 
Jersey, was named chairman of that subcommittee. The senior Senator from 
North Dakota and his distinguished colleagues, Senator Hennings, of Missouri, 
and Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee, were also named on the subcommittee. 

The approval of the original resolution, Senate Resolution 89, which created 
this subcommittee, expressed the grave concern we all have felt about the rising 
tide of delinquency among our youth. Our investigations of nearly 5 months 
demonstrate that this concern is indeed justified. 

In these early stages of our work, the subcommittee has held public hearings 
into various national aspects of the problems of juvenile delinquency. It 
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heard from the De ment of Justice and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in the belief that we should reexamine our Federal programs involved 
in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. The subcommittee will 
be making recommendations in relation to certain aspects of these Federal pro- 
grams. e are now, today and tomorrow, receiving testimony from our major 
church, civie, and national youth-serving organizations, on their approaches to 
the problem. Our subcommittee has held community hearings, with the aid and 
advice of local community leaders, in Denver and Washington, D. C., and next 
week we will visit Boston for the same purpose. k 

This community a has the blessing and support of President Eisenhower, 
as well as having the ic objectives of our work. e has written Senator Hen- 
drickson, as chairman, pledging the support of his executive agencies, and applaud- 
ing our plan for a city-by-city, on-the-scene study. May I incorporate here his 
letter to Senator Hendrickson: 

DEAR SENATOR HENDRICKSON: The subject of juvenile delinquency, which you 
and your colleagues of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate are now studying, 
is one of the most complex social problems facing the Nation today. Juvenile 
delinquency is a problem filled with heartbreak. I know that you share with 
me the fervent hope that your deliberations will result in suggestions for action 
which will reduce substantially the incalculable unhappiness which juvenile 
delinquency now causes our children, their parents, pastors, educators, and all 
who are concerned with the problem. 

In your investigation you may count on the wholehearted assistance of those 
executive ‘ees which are concerned with the problem. For a number of 
years, the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in particular, has been collecting information about juvenile delinquency 
and evaluating the proposals advanced from time to time regarding its alleviation, 
which should be of value to you. 

I am happy to know, too, that the subcommittee proposes to hold hearings in 
various other cities, including some smaller towns, in an effort to ascertain the 
effects of juvenile delinquency in specific localities. Although it is a problem of 
national importance, and one in which the Federal Government properly takes 
a keen interest, juvenile delinquency does vary from community to community 
in its nature and extent. Your subcommittee in seeking the concrete facts about 
delinquent children and youth in particular communities has taken note of that 
important fact. 

t is my hope that one result of the present hearings will be to alert our com- 
munity leaders and all of our parents to the responsibility that is theirs. I wish 
you every success in this important investigation. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. Ersennower. 


The experience of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency has been brief 
but intensive. Our investigations are far from completed, but I would like to 
give a few highlights of some of the evidence we have received to date. 

The evidence received conclusively establishes that juvenile delinquency is a 
problem of sharply increasing severity. Annually, since 1948, both its volume 
and rate has mounted. Younger children in larger numbers are becoming involved 
in serious crime. 

Although individual communities may be excepted, we find that all sections 
of our country have experienced an aggravated juvenile delinquency problem. 
In terms of volume, we are waging a losing battle against juvenile delinquency. 
Nationwide juvenile delinquency as measured by offenders in juvenile courts 
increased almost 30 percent between 1948 and 1952. Even larger rises are 
occurring in many States and communities. 

But involvement of younger persons in larger numbers in serious, even violent, 
forms of crime is equally ominous. It is hard for us to realize that children, 
sometimes of very tender ages, are actually found evermore frequently involved 
in such serious crimes as housebreaking, personal assaults, narcotic violations, 
even murder and rape. 

During 1952, 37 percent of all persons arrested for robberies were under 21 years 
of age. This young age group accounted for 47 percent of all arrests made for 
larceny, 68 percent of those for auto theft, even 35 percent of all arrests for rape. 

Testimony presented to the subcommittee indicates that heroin, the drug 
which has enslaved thousands of n is being methodically produced 
and poured into the world's markets by Red China. This Red tide of dope has 
reached our west coast and is moving eastward. We have received testimony 
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that New York City has today an estimated 7,500 juvenile addicts, and this city 
has not yet been hit by the tide from the Far East. 

While there is some variance in the testimony of experts, total evidence indicates 
that during the past 5 years, there has been an increase in drug violations by 
juveniles in the majority of our large urban centers. 

Our subcommittee is, however, more concerned about the future; how we may 
best handle the new situation, and what increased Communist production means 
for our young people in the next few years, than we are about the current nar- 
cotics situation. 

But heroin is not the total of the drug menace to juveniles. Iowa is an agri- 
cultural State. Yet 25 percent of the girls admitted to its State training school 
for girls have used marihuana. Still other youngsters in search of a thrill or a 
kick, as they call it, have turned to barbiturates and amphetamines. 

A recent investigation in Oklahoma City revealed that 250 juveniles between 
the ages of 13 and 18 were using these drugs regularly Apartments were rented 
and used as 'pads" for drug or so-called kick parties. he delinquents in this 
case all came from the better neighborhoods of the city and not from the wrong 
side of the tracks. Our subcommittee is now studying proposals which would bet- 
ter protect our young people from this evil practice. 

he lawless conduct of juvenile gangs constitutes another serious problem for 
children in many communities. I do not refer to innocent play or interest groups 
of children and adolescents, and thankfully there are many more of these. I 
refer to the organized, predatory gangs which children in some neighborhoods 
must join for their own protection. Gangs in which robberies, extortion, drug 
traffic, assaults, and sexual irregularities are the order of the day. 

Certain large cities—New York and Los Angeles for example—have made 
sound starts to bring this problem under control. But the gang problem is not 
restricted to large urban centers. 

In order to tap grassroots experience on a broad basis, the Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency sent letters of inquiry to some 3,000 local police officials, 
educators, judges, welfare and mental-health officials. Many reported gang 
problems. 

May I quote as an example from the reply of a police official in a small city in 
the State of Washington: “Gang warfare has reared its ugly head in our commu- 
nity and already reports have reached our ears of a number of beatings having 
taken place." He goes on to say that, ** * * numerous dangerous weapons 
which include whips made from car battery cables, car fan belts, along with a 
large collection of assorted knives and a homemade .22 pistol or two, have been 
seized.” 

Obviously, as a society, we must find ways to meet this problem on a broader 
front than through specialized programs in a few urban centers, 

I could go on at length about the evidence we have received of many other 
forms of illegal conduct which is assuming larger proportions among our young 
people. From those 3,000 grassroot sources throughout the Nation we have 
received reports of increased school dropouts, increased truancy, increased use 
of alcohol by juveniles—indeed, an increase in almost every form of delinquent 
conduct. 

But, in the last analysis, the exact forms that serious delinquency takes is 
unimportant except as it points to what is wrong—what is causing a small but 
increasingly large percentage of children in our times to become involved in 
delinquency and crime. This ominous development is not, cannot be without 
cause. Obviously juvenile delinquency is symptomatic that something is wrong 
in the life of a child. Increased juvenile delinquency means that there is some- 
thing wrong in the lives of more children. In less than 5 months the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency has not been able to produce the whole answer as to 
causes, but many Lien have already come to light. 

The evidence before the subcommittee indicates that we as a society have been 
deficient in developing and enforcing the laws necessary to better protect children 
from delinquency. We have been equally deficient in developing the machinery 
necessary to giving help to children in trouble. 

Certain testimony presented to the subcommittee suggests that much of our 
basic thinking may be misdirected as to prevention and cure. Challenging ques- 
tions have been raised as to methods and approaches. Are we reaching the truly 
delinquent child with our programs? Or are they beyond the scope of existing 
services? Is it just a matter of spending more money, or is it also a matter of 
using existing money to better advantage? 
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Juvenile delinquency is primarily a local problem, although there are significant 
interstate factors to which I will refer shortly. Juvenile delinquency develops 
in a child’s own home and community and must basically be prevented at that 
level. But it is no indictment of individual local communities to say that they 
have not found the answer because the problem is common to all communities. 
Neither is it an indictment of old and tested methods to say that they don’t 
meet new problems. ; 

What is needed then is a new focus upon this problem; a clear-cut and factual 
definition of the problem and a marshaling of community resources to meet it. 
Individual communities are experimenting with new techniques and approaches. 
But no effective way exists for one community to benefit from the successes 
or failures of another. 

I believe that the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency is performing an 
invaluable and unique service to children by turning the spotlight of public atten- 
tion boldly and factually upon the problem of juvenile delinquency. America 
has both the will and the intelligence to whip this problem. hrough this sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee the Senate can provide the catalytic 
agent and the leadership necessary for effective action. Such action on the part 
of the Senate has, I believe, widespread public support. 

The public interest which has been demonstrated in the work of this sub- 
committee has been most heartening to its members. Thousands upon thousands 
of pieces of mail have been received. Hundreds of letters and telegrams from 
organizations and individuals have reached the subcommittee, urging that its 
work be continued. Pron inent citizens have testified to the importance and need 
for the subcommittee to continue its work. Only today, Judge Luther Young- 
dahl, United States district court, stated that in his opinion the importance of 
this investigation could not be overemphasized. Invitations to hold hearings 
have been received from dozens of communities. 

The same kind of interest and support has been expressed by various public 
and private officials, The Governors of no less than five States—-Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Washington, and New Jersey—have loaned per- 
sonnel. Similar loans have been made by certain private organizations, includ- 
ing the National Probation and Parole Association, the American Public Welfare 
Association, and the Prisoner’s Aid Society of Baltimore. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is not one, however, which can be entirely 
handled within individual communities or States. Juvenile delinquency crosses 
State borders and the solution of certain aspects of the problem will require 
direct Federal action. 

As among States, for example, we permit the deserting father from one State 
to find refuge in another. Joined by the three other members of the subcommittee, 
I have already introduced legislation to help combat this serious contributing 
factor to delinquency. 

We permit the runaway child from one State to be committed as a delinquent 
to the institution of another State because we lack the machinery to return him 
to his home. Many hundreds of such runaways are apprehended in single 
States alone, such as California and Florida each year. Our subcommittee is 
now studying alternative approaches to the solution of this and other interstate 
problems. 

Much remains to be done far and beyond what we have been able to accomplish 
in less than 5 months. A start has been made and I, believe, a sound one. But, 
I am convinced that the protection ot our children from the menace of delinquency 
makes it imperative that the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency be enabled 
to complete its crucial task. 

The completion of its work involves further attention to a number of problems 
already under study. I have already referred to a number of such problems. 
But there is also a number of additional matters to which the subcommittee 
must devote time and study if it is to discharge its function. We must, for 
example, evaluate the possible delinquency-producing influences exerted on chil- 
dren by TV, radio, comics, and other mass media. If it is determined that such 
influences are present, we must also attempt to determine what can be done to 
achieve their elimination. 

The subcommittee should also consider the problem of juvenile delinquency 
among Indian children. Scattered information thus far received indicates that 
the problem is severe among certain tribal groups. In some instances the problem 
is made even more serious because such children may be denied the services and 
resources afforded non-Indian children in the same localities. 

The subcommittee also plans to continue its city-by-city survey of juvenile 
delinquency. I have already expressed my belief that juvenile delinquency is 
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primarily a local problem. But I also believe that this subcommittee can render 
an invaluable service in stimulating local community action by focusing public 
attention upon the problem through public hearings, conducted in various parts 
of our Nation. 

This, then, summarizes the work of the subcommittee to date and also points 
up the future work. Attached is the proposed budget for the Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, showing how the requested funds would be disbursed in 
fulfilling the goals we have outlined. 

The fight against juvenile delinquency is crucial to safeguarding our country’s 
future. I urge the approval of the proposed budget since these funds would 
enable the subcommittee to make its invaluable contribution to that fight. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM LANGER, Chairman.. 


Propose dbudget of the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency in the United States for the period of Jan. 31, 1954, to Jan. 


31, 1955, inclusive 
STAFF 


Base Gross | Monthly Total for 


Position salary salary salary period of 


budget 


| 


Legal and investigative: | | | 
RN oe as ook rei cue $8,000.00 | $11, 646.00 | $970.50 | $11,646.00 
Assistant counsel. _._.. i | | 6,480.00 | 10,068.00 839.03 | 10,068.00 

said | 5400.00 | 9,073.03 | 756. 08 9,073. 03 

MENU i.i ii. Le eebidemaes quete mcvn < | 4,080.00; 7,055.23 | 587.93 | 129,396.50 
Editorial and research: | | | | 
* Editorial director à | | 6,480.00 | 10,566.16 | 880.51 | 10,566.16 
Research assistants x | 4080.00 | 7,055.23 | 587.93 | !23,220.90 

Administrative and clerical: | | | | | 
Chief clerk 3, 720. 00 | 6, 481. 67 | 540. 13 6, 481.67 
BStenographers. ...... | 5| 2,220.00 | 4,001.85 340. 98 20, 459. 25 
Assistant clerk (file clerk) | 1,800,00 | 3,422.72 3, 422. 72 








ZEE deo soe i e rte | 





110 months, 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Travel (inclusive of field investigations, field hearings)...... Vois a ith iis ip diste Rae direi propin $25, 000. 00 
Hearings (inclusive of reporters’ fees)_.......................- aii thd cnn dl aol aati te eee eta 15, 000. 00 
boo eee ee ee a A A a An A doe oe s de Ld E 2, 000. 00 
EDMUND. LL ozezoscxsndd debes eQU. dài cQedidrewa d bd oils 9deai d 1, 500. 00 
Communications (telephone, telegraph, postage) 3 7, 000. 00 
ZEN M DEMENS — 0 cnqpundtx$bitum qéxesbedemeat t t — Sos 500. 00 
Contingent fund : : Y Edd 1, 000. 00 


Approximate unexpended balance, 8. Res. 89, anticipated Jan. 31, 1954 
Fund requested, S. Res. 199...................... He CEP VEEE IE EIE CS PIER A - 


aa Qum pae qaad hdbbuddih — cdi 176, 334. 23 


APPENDIX 5 


There are three main periods of Indian relations with the United States Govern- 
ment. In reality these periods represent the different policies pursued by the 
Government in dealing with the Indians. 

1. Period of extermination and later dispersal and dissemination. When ex- 
termination of the Indians proved too costly, the Government attempted to re- 
move their cultural identity by forced attendance at nonreservation schools, etc. 

2. Period of return to reservation and Indian culture. This period began in 
1923 and was almost a complete reversal of former policy. Indians were taught 
only enough to get along with white men and emphasis was placed on Indian lore 
and crafts. Land was added to the reservations and it was thought that the pres- 
ervation of tribal society would be best. 

3. The modern period. This period began in the thirties and contains some of 
the concepts of both previous periods. The goal is to increase the Indians’ interest 
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and understanding in the outside world and better his chances of competing with 
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i other Americans. Tribes are encouraged to organize and build their own govern- 
ments on local level. The Indian Service is geared to eventual relinquishing of has 
Federal participation in Indian affairs. t 
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APPENDIX 6 — 

Average annual income for Indian families plo 

Arizona: Ban Cartos Reservation 7 -- lll LLlLlLlll $750 wit 
EEUU iie. dne cues ascherdim sala dh thinchn ae E Sane ee mous 1, 100 
Florida: Beninde Reservation. ..-..-.................-......... l.l... 1, 000 
l.l. 775 
Montana: Blackfeet Reservation. ——— 2, 639 

New Mexico: 

Pn ELLE QA SL adiu mas «qas dan ad d s i e is EA 300 
FIMUM i die ueudqqen de dm aee dui ate cui aie cc 800 

BENTL ii nuda AR4NUNP EF PERPE RR ETT 1, 000 1 

North Dakota: | 

Fort Berthold Reservation.......... M ra E E bini 1, 290 un 

'Turtle Mountain Reservation... ............ d ne EC M T 150 use 

BM ii d.d dde ids ed de ecd im decal deal suce cS t adam 750 2 

UNIS RUNE es CO oi Sok os mcd ide mm A eel 500 Re; 

Nebraska: Winnebagos................. psig pitas I ES IPSI LOO ROI in PRA 1, 000 the 

Dnm ANS ComhaliBu. ..lil.. lll ..lll.l..-.--.-2:. 2222 1, 300 bor 

INNES UN ee ee a bil ozsqud athe Seen 5, 000 a 

South Dakota: hay 

BEC NM DONO. DCULUALIdl. ll ll lll c LLL de avg ca. 1, 290 law 

nie ENE eS Fa a ee ce ede Cee ee 1, 620 ] 

Vut PoN PONOMION Cage GU. eo Ss eek lek cc 800 thr 

O OL. UD ee. Ce UL abi trii Dict oi m do a dci ii adi 980 of | 

oth 

the 

cus 

APPENDIX 7 J 

Fe 

An interesting study of the records of 301 Indians from the Turtle Mountain livi 

Reservation was made by the North Dakota Employment Service in cooperation in c 


with the Placement Service of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This study and the 
conclusions drawn from the study are as follows: 

“Aptitude testing, counseling, and interviewing has indicated that the Indian 
is not predominantly an agricultural worker. Results of tests indicate that he 
fits into about the same occupational pattern as any other group of people. 
Actually, experiences in employment further prove these indications. Per 

“Based on a survey made by Howard Welch, placement officer, Turtle Moun- x 
tain Reservation and Ed Hanks, interviewer tir, Rugby office of the North 
Dakota State Employment Service, we find that there is a very definite trend 
from agriculture to construction and railroad maintenance. This survey covered 
the work experience of 301 Indian workers from 1946 to June 30, 1952. A 
tabulation was made of jobs held by each. 











- 
aa 2. 4 
j | | 3. 1 
Industry | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 4. 1 
ELEC Mea RR Gd RA um - 
| 6. € 
dedo E... 5. o s aa pq Dd m i Gn 220 218 211 204 135 54 34 7. 7 
Construction (road building, dams, general) .- 23 41 52 57 122 192 128 8. I 
RSEN. esos da dad EAM Qe aa Mii 4 3 3 4 12 31 61 9. § 
Manufacturing (mining) ..................... 3 3 1 3 11 15 5 10. J 
HET AL veicoli diii Mid dq simos cdd 39 10 9 10 1 1 1 H. 4 
Service (garages, hospitals, retail and whole- 12, 4 
Dole t5 25 Re anaes 12 13 14 14 9 5 4 13. ] 
— — — — — — — 14, I 

PES QS NICIN 291 268 292 290 298 233 
NOME PLU sidus eiutubiquizi do ids d dade 10 13 11 9 11 3 1 — 


— — — — — — — — — —— — 






1 Army breakdown is necessary to account for all time of individual to 1946. 
1'No record was necessary to account for new entrants into the labor market since 1946, many of which 
were previously students. ; 
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‘There are several reasons why the trend toward nonagricultural employment 
has taken place: 

“l, In early years of Indian placement, local offices directed attention to 
seasonal agricultural employment; 

“2. Nonagricultural employment provided regular hours and longer periods of 
employment; 

3. Eligibility for unemployment compensation during periods of unem- 
ployment; and 

“4. Most nonagricultural employment made it possible for the worker to live 
with his family. 

“CARL F. FRYHLING, 
“State Director, North Dakota State Employment Service.” 


APPENDIX 8 


There are three distinct types of Indian courts: 

1. Traditional courts.—' These are the oldest recognized courts and operated 
under unwritten law and as occasion demanded. Pueblo and Hopi Indians still 
use this type of court. 

2. Courts of Indian offenses.— These courts operate under a Code of Federal 
Regulations. Judges are appointed by superintendents of the reservations with 
the approval of two-thirds of the people. Cost of court and Indian police is 
borne by Indian Bureau. 

3. Tribal courts.—Tribes organized under the Indian Reorganization Act may 
have tribal courts. These courts are organized by the tribes and operate under 
laws specifically designed for that tribe and adopted by that tribe. 

Domestic relations among Indians have been left pretty much to tribal control 
through their own courts. The Interior Department has recognized the authority 
of tribal courts with relation to questions of paternity, marriage, divorce, and 
other domestic matters. Juvenile matters on the reservation are the concern of 


the Indians only. The inheritance laws of the country make the recording of 
custom marriages mandatory. 

Jursidiction over crimes committed in Indian country has been left with the 
Federal Government as a general rule because it is recognized that the very people 
living close to the Indians are often their worst enemies and it is important that 
in order for the Federal Government to protect its wards, it must have jurisdiction. 


APPENDIX 9 


Penalties for violating certain laws in the State courts and in Indian tribal courts 


SOE eR ene Se UE SUP OSTEN o2 — E NS T 

| Maximum | Pus è 

Violation | tribal Maximum State sentence | iar — 
| sentence | | " 


. Nonsupport .----+-----| 3 months | 5.99888... Aa | Condition or parole. 
i o E i il -.| 30 2000 MMEESS B7 SEIT RC HROELRTO RENS AE | 3 years. 
. Fornication...... — | 25 days......| 30 days 6 months. 
. Unlawful cohabitation o GREEN ae we | 
VORNE LT. — |. 6monthbe....| 20 years.............. | Death. 
Convey venereal disease. ......... .| 3 months....| Conditional probation .. Lr) 
CENE PER Lo qteededaid equ aué. di eese] M RUNS e Luuae uh iita tr rii | 

DEREN Le cenew ndi d qid e^] 
laitaa 
| 14 of life sentence 
. Assault to commit rape | B9 SENEC Ss 
. Attempted murder ..| M ot life sentence 
3. Receiving stolen goods deca sedihna t BRL. —— i 
UNDE. Lo ocupiom mk n oid iiio at iitna | ——— hi i Ud | M RUNI. aiina a 5 years, 


(o6 10» £n DO FO m 
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APPENDIX 10 


States which contract with the United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs under 
authority of the Johnson-O’ Malley Act of 1984 (48 Stat. 596) 


1948 


miea 


iture Cost 


$33. 53 
102. 18 
75. 51 
96. 10 
74. 91 
182. 88 
105. 64 
70. 21 


| 
HE 
til 147. 06 | 


Pupils 
233, 322, 000 
33, 
000 | 
E ! 
ES s « 


— — 
- 9 


oem 


p 
SRlSsSSSESRESSIIEZE 


822858 


s.248285 


2 
m 
e 
— 


ẽ 
g 


— o — 
Ppop 
"TT 
28 
ous 


m 


r'States in which local school districts contract with the United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


2 State contract, figure unavailable. 


Sources: Library of Congress, material supplied by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; Statistical Supplement 
to the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Rex Lee as Acting Commissioner of Indian 


Affairs, June 13, 1951. 


A CoMPARISON OF PROBABLE PROCEDURES AND Ovtcomes UNpER Pus.uic Law 
874 With Present PnRocRAM UNpER JouNsoN-O'Marnk&v OKLAHOMA STATE 


EDUCATION CONTRACT 
JOHNSON-O'MALLEY PROGRAM 


State does not deduct any State aid 
to any district because of payment 
under contract. 


State department determines amount 
due each district under formula which 
allows more money to poorest districts. 


Federal payments are justified by the 
fact that wherever lands are tax exempt 
an increased cost is placed on State due 
to equalization program. 


State department of education assists 
local districts in preparing budget for 
expenditure of contract funds and super- 
vises expenditures. 

Approximately $50,000 of present 
contract funds are set aside to meet 
special needs; e. g., nonrecurring equip- 
ment, hot lunches, transportation, etc. 


PUBLIC LAW 874 


State did deduct half the amount 
received from Federal Government in 
computing aid due from State when 
payments were previously made to dis- 
tricts by Indian Service. State officials’ 
deductions may again be made if any 
Federal agency again starts distributing 
funds directly to districts. 

Public Law 874 funds would be paid 
direct to local districts without regard 
to local needs. The richest districts 
would benefit most. 

Public Law 874 is based on loss of 
local taxes and not increased State 
equalization payments. Loss of local 
taxes is not a problem in most rural 
areas, since this loss is replaced through 
equalization payments. 

Funds would be paid out on formula 
basis and no one would have oppor- 
tunity to supervise expenditures. 


No flexibility has been allowed under 
Public Law 874. 
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JOHNSON-O'MALLEY PROGRAM 


The Indian Bureau and State educa- 
tion department have cooperated on 
many problems such as attendance, 
health, surveys, post-high-school edu- 
cation, boarding school enrollment (es- 
pecially where transportation would 
remove the need). 

The State department of education 
has been able to insist on home visita- 
tion as à means of promoting school 
attendance and has made this a condi- 
tion for receipt of aid. It has also 
arranged for aided districts in two 
counties to cooperate in employment of 
attendance officers. 

In fiseol year 1954, 500 pupils will 
stay at 3 boarding schools and attend 
publie schools. 

Practically every rural public school 
with a significant proportion of Indian 
children has a hot lunch program which 
in turn promotes better attendance and 
achievement. 

Contract funds are justified on a 
statewide basis, taking into «account 
increased Stete contributions because 
of tax-exempt lands. With full agree- 
ment between State and Federal offi- 
cials, the funds ean and are being used 
where needed. 


Distinct progress was made when the 
Indian Bureau cessed dealing directly 
with local districts and began working 
through the State department of edu- 
cation. 


The present Johnson-O’ Malley Act 
contract results in enrichment of the 
minimum program in most needy dis- 
tricts, providing better school libraries, 
het. lunch programs, better teachers, 
physical education and playground 
equipment, modern desks and other 
equipment, etc. 


PUBLIC LAW 874 


Lack of contractual relationship 
would remove most of the incentive for 
such cooperation and would mean that 
at best 3 instead of 2 agencies are in- 
volved in complicated problems involv- 
ing interagency responsibilities. 


The State department of education 
would have little to do with distribution 
of funds under Public Law 874 and 
could do nothing in the way of bringing 
about better attendance of Indian 
pupils. 


The initial special needs for equip- 
ment, buses, etc., could not have been 
provided under Public Law 874. 

The poorest districts where lunches 
are most needed would not receive 
enough tax replacement money to oper- 
ate a lunch program. 


Very few districts in Eastern Okla- 
homa would qualify under Public Law 
874 since the real problem is poverty 
rather than lack of local tax receipts. 
The computation of pupils living on 
tax-exempt lands would necessitate a 
large group of Federal employees, re- 
sulting in increased administrative cost 
and less efficiency. 

To go back to such payments by 
another Federal agency would be any- 
thing but progress. The new Federal 
agency would have to secure part of its 
information from the State officials and 
part from the Indian Service as to land- 
ownership, thus creating a cumbersome 
problem and system. 

Funds under Public Law 874 would 
be allotted to schools regardless of need, 
if Indian pupil’s parents resided on 
federally owned property. 


APPENDIX 11 


(From Indian Education, vol. 251, March 15, 1954, published by Branch of 
Education, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington 25, D. C.) 


HorpiNa PowER—A ScHooL PROBLEM 


All schools are faced with the problem of children leaving school—the problem 
increases with age and grade of the student. The problem is not unique to 
Federal schools. Throughout the country only one-half of all the students who 


enter high school remain to graduate. 


And at the present time, only three- 


fourths of the country’s youth of high school age are attending school. Two recent 
reports received in this office shed light on the holding power of Indian schools 
and point vp some of the problems involved when students quit school. 


How do 
power of students? 


ederal Indian schools compare with public schools in the holding 
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This question is answered in part in a progress report ! of January 1954 of the 
guidance bureau of the University of Kansas. The study is based on data col- 
lected during the fall achievement testing program conducted by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the University of Kansas in the Albuquerque and Phoenix 
areas in 1951. Achievement tests were given in all Federal schools of the two 
areas and jn most public schools where Indian children were in attendance. The 
results show: 

Public schools held 95.6 percent elementary and 30 percent high school white 
students. 

Public schools held 49 percent elementary and 13 percent high school Indian 
students. 

Federal schools held 84 percent elementary and 42.5 percent bigh school Indian 
students. 

The reader should bear in mind that these results do not reflect the holding 
power of all public schools in the Albuquerque and Phoenix areas as only public 
schools with substantial Indian enrollments were asked to participate in the 
achievement testing program. 

What can be learned from students the schools fail to hold? 

Mr. Henry Balliet, boys’ adviser, Chevenne Agency, S. Dak., provides many 
of the answers to this question in a thesis prepared for the University of North 
Dakota. Since many of the facts revealed by this study have implications for 
other schools in the service, a condensation of the entire study is given in the pages 
which follow. 

HILDEGARD THOMPSON, 
Chief, Branch of Education. 


A SURVEY OF HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS AT CHEYENNE AGENCY, 8. DAK., DURING A 
4-YEAR PERIOD 


Dropouts returning questionnaire, 90. 

Period studied, 1949 through 1953. 

Problems to be answered: 

(a) Who are the dropouts? 

(b) What are their attitudes toward education? 
(c) What are their interests? 

(d) What are their plans for the future? 

Cheyenne River holding power from grades 9 to 12 is one-fifth of United 
States average. 

Dropouts have a larger percentage of deceased parents than the general 
student body. 

Average education of dropouts, 9 vears. 

Average education of parents of dropouts, 7 years. 

55.5 percent of dropouts are 4/4 Indian, 14.43 percent of dropouts are 3/4 
Indian, 18.87 percent of dropouts are 1/2 Indian, 11.1 percent of dropouts 
are 1/4 Indian; 41.9 percent of 1952-53 student body are 4/4 Indian, 17.2 
percent of 1952-53 student bodv are 3/4 Indian, 25.2 percent of 1952-53 
student body are 1/2 Indian, 12.5 percent of 1952—53 student body are 1/4 
Indian. 

1.11 percent of dropouts quit school at the age of 13, 7.77 percent of dropouts 
quit school at the age of 14, 6.66 percent of dropouts quit school at the age of 
15, 48.84 percent of dropouts quit school at the age of 16, 12.21 percent of 
dropouts quit school at the age of 17, 14.43 percent of dropouts quit school 
at the age of 18, 8.88 percent of dropouts quit school at the age of 19. 

Present occupations of dropouts: Percent 
Unemployed leg DR te leila A y d 
Helping at home 3 


Babysitting 
Waitress 
Ranching 
Changed schools 


— m SS de i T OO HH 


!'The Effect of Pre-School Languege on the Educational Achievement of Indian and White Children 
in the Southwestern United States. 
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To find out why there were so many unemployed, inquiries were made among 
former employers. These answers were receiv ed: 

(a) He did not stay on the job. 
(6) Was not on job when needed most. 
(c) Took several days off without notice. 
(d) Was not dependable. 
(e) Quit after first pay day. 

11, Length of time dropouts have held present position: 
3 months or less ; 
6 months 


Percent 


Failed in — 
No interest in subjects. ........ 
Disliked dormitories 

No reason....... 

Help at home.....- 

To accept a job. — 

To join Armed Forces. .. 
Illness.. Y WE 
'Trouble with teachers. ... 
Trouble with matrons or advisers. 
Too old... 

Interested in marriage. . 
Parents transferred 

Expelled from school. 
Homesick. 

Time of year dropouts - school: 
End of year. Gu d 
During year... 

14. Subjects liked best by dropouts: 
Shop... US d uid — 
Agriculture _- 

Home economics. 
Bookkeeping 
English. 
History. 
None.... 
Mathematics 
Typing 

Science. 

15. Subjects disliked by dropouts: 
English. 
None... 

Mathematics 

Science 

Bookkeeping SEA Rara 
Biology . 

Psye hology SEM 

Home economics. 

16. Subjects dropouts would like to take which were not offered: 
None. 

Farm shop.... 
Shorthand 
Auto mechanics 
Electricity 
Typing !__- 
Bookkeeping ! 

17. What dropouts liked best about school: 
Being with others 
Athletics.. 


— 
COM 
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17. What dropouts liked best about school—Continued Percent 
Dormitory life 
The feeling of achievement 
Shop 


No preference 

. Preference as to boarding or day school: 
Boarding school 71. 04 
Day school 26. 64 


9 99 
d mn 


65. 49 
34. 41 


19. 92 
19. 98 


6. 66 


14. 43 
85. 47 
à Responses as to whether they would have finished if they ‘could have 
lived at home: 
24. 42 
75. 48 
. Number whose parents encouraged. them to finish schooling: 
NL ELDER EL bacca adi rin quiate a e LA d ta eeu d 78. 81 
No sini, cin d JM era bu Wd uuu tole ud ccs ME. 09 
. Number who received encouragement to finish from other than parents: 
SRM acta oM a on icd EDUC Q quU utc qb ——— Ciena 93. 2 
v 6. 66 
. Attitude of the dropouts toward educational facilities available to them: 
Subjects taught are interesting to the average student: 
LL e ee e URS WRGOSBDECUTIUUL TELE UNP o a a G a 26. 64 
73. 26 
Need more vocational training: 
JE LE alsa 04. 3: 
No. 5. 51 


3. 33 


96. 57 


99. 9 
27. Favorite recreation of dropouts: 
RON LL eos dua cai uiis ie Aci c ooa OE e A i eta a a A a 33. 3 
Dancing : 21. 09 
16. 65 
S 9. 99 
9. 99 
Church activities 8. 88 
28. Smoking and drinking among dropouts: 
Do you smoke? A Percent 
77. 7 
22. 2 


53. 28 
46. 62 
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8 
Horseback riding 
Sewing 
Loafing 
Odd jobs 
Traveling 
Writing letters 
Babysitting 
30. Future plans of dropouts: 


Ranching 
Military service 
Further education 
Marriage 


a O O e O e E EE T 


Build a good house 
Go to a trade school 
Plan to do nothing 


Summary 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The largest percentage of school 
leavers of the Cheyenne River Boarding 
School are of the 16-year age group and 
the majority of students discontinue 
their education after completion of the 
eighth grade. Apparently, the com- 
pulsory attendance law accounts for 
both of these findings. 


2. A serious problem exists regarding 
the attraction of the students to rodeos 
in the surrounding area. Because of it, 
the enrollment is considerably lower in 
the early weeks of school and the stu- 
dents reporting several weeks late inter- 
fere with the school program and with 
the progress of the students themselves. 

3. Less than half the dropouts are 
employed. Those who have work are 
practically all in low-paid positions 
without either future or security. 


4. The majority of respondents who 
are employed have not been in their 
positions more than 1 year. Their 
opportunities are few and most of those 
are of the common labor type. 


5. The dropouts considered show a 
higher average number of years of 
education per individual than that of 
their parents. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Recognition of trouble in the early 
school years is of prime importance. 
Little can be done after a student 
reaches the age of 16 and has been dis- 
satisfied in school for several years. If 
action is taken in time, certain adjust- 
ments can be made for these pupils that 
will forestall the development of these 
undesirable attitudes. 

2. Introduce a high-school rodeo, well 
supervised, to be held about 5 or 6 
weeks after the beginning of school, 
designed to satisfy the urge of the stu- 
dents to attend or participate in rodeos. 
Qualifications for participation must 
include a certain standard of grades, 
attendance, and conduct. 

3. More careful investigation should 
be made regarding who is entitled to 
receive aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Without this aid, more of the 
able-bodied people would support them- 
selves. 

4. Little can be done for these unfor- 
tunate people after relations with the 
school have been severed. Occupational 
information should be made available 
to all students while they are in attend- 
ance. The importance of selecting the 
right job for a certain individual cannot 
be stressed too strongly. 

5. School officials should work to 
gain parent confidence as well as 
student confidence. They should be 
informed about the school program, the 
aims of the school relative to their 
children, and helped to understand the 
advantages of a high-school education 
for their children. The most impres- 
sive way of doing this would be through 
home visits by the proper school 
employees. 
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‘ CONCLUSIONS 


6. The parents of the subjects have 
an indifferent. attitude toward the 
school. 


7. Failure in academic work is a com- 
mon reason given for quitting school. 


8. Economie need is the cause for 
approximately 10 percent of the drop- 
outs from Cheyenne River Boarding 
School. 


9. Vocational subjects are more inter- 
esting to the majority of students than 
academic courses. Pupils taking all 
academic subjects are more apt to get 
discouraged than those who take both 
vocational and academic courses. 

10. About 51 percent of the school 
leavers dislike either English or mathe- 
matics. 


11. Social contact with fellow stu- 
dents, athletics, dormitory life, and 
extracurricular activities are most pop- 
ular as favorite activities of the school 
leavers. 

12. Seventy-one percent of the school 
leavers express their preference of 
boarding-school life. 


13. There is considerable changing 
from one school to another among the 
high school dropouts. 


14. The Sioux benefit is not always 
used to the best advantage. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


6. Plan a school organization which 
will bring parents and staff members 
together for the purpose of working out 

roblems which concern the students. 
Setter informed parents will tend to 
improve the relationship between the 
school and the home. Encourage par- 
ents to visit the classrooms. 

7. More effective means must be 
found for determining the interests, 
abilities, and limitations of the pupils 
and this information should be used in 
planning each individual’s program. 

8. Provisions should be made whereby 
needy students may work part time at 
the school or in the nearby community 
if they are willing. Inform all students 
of this service so that they will feel free 
to request assistance rather than drop 
out of school because of lack of finances. 

9. Revise the curriculum to include 
both vocational and academic courses. 
Seek to identify student aptitudes and 
interests. 


10. Teachers should be informed of 
this large percentage disliking certain 
subjects, if they are not already aware 
of it. Then there must be staff agree- 
ment as to the steps to be taken to 
correct the difficulty. Grade-school 
teachers should work together toward 
arousing student interests in these 
subjeets which are first introduced in 
the early school years. 

11. Continue and expand the recrea- 
tional program to include more variety 
in activities, especially educational func- 
tions such as literary elubs and musical 
organizations. 

12. More Indian youth should be ex- 
posed to the many valuable educational 
experiences connected with living in dor- 
mitories. Even though the percentage 
of day school students is small, pro- 
visions should be made to include ali 
students in attendance. This would 
equalize opportunities and would im- 
prove the attendance situation. 

13. School administrators of the 
schools of a vicinity should work out 
some sort of agreement whereby stu- 
dents could not change from one school 
to another during the school term with- 
out a reasonable explanation, such as 
moving to a different locality. 

14. The Sioux benefit should be re- 
served for them until after the com- 
pining of high school or the 21st 
jrthday (rather than the 18th). In 
addition to this, the money should be 
allotted as necessary for educational 
purposes or for some provident invest- 
ment. 
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CONCLUSIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 


15. There is definite need for a more 15. A guidance program should be 
extensive guidance program. organized which will reach all the pupils 
in all their areas of need. It should 
include all school-age children whether 
in school or not; especially those of high- 
school age. Many more may be per- 
suaded to come to high school or to 
take up some type of apprenticeship. 
Also under an efficient guidance pro- 
gram, potential dropouts may be identi- 
fied and appropriate action can be 
taken before the student decides to 
leave. 


APPENDIX 12 


Public assistance payments to North Dakota Indians by program and reservation 
during calendar year 1952 


Reservations 


— — — Total. all 


| 3 
la serva- 
| Sisseton T 


| (Sargent 
| County) 


-rogran "- 
Program l'urtle 


Moun- 
tain 


Fort | Standing | Fort 
Totten Rock | Berthold 


State public welfare department public 
assistance: j f 
Old-age assistance..............__- $106,155 | $37, 1: 28, $4, 939 $2,753 | $179,378 
Aid to blind 8, 641 2, 136 , 821 500 à 13, 102 
Aid to totally and permanently dis- 
abled... ; — 25, 222 | , SE 2, 685 ; 30, 742 
Aid to dependent children 165, 110 52, 42: 5, 84: 13, 189 3, 582 280, 148 
Foster-home care à 5, 180 i 354 7, 153 


Total 


310, 308 93, 546 | V), 19, 667 ), 93x 510, 523 





Aggregate public assistance payments in 9 reservation counties during calendar 
year 1952 


All races, source of funds Indian 


Reservationand | Total pay- 
county f ments Total 
| Federal State County 


Source of funds 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 


payments 
Federal State 


Turtle Mountain, | 
Rolette County... | $409,034. 55 |$212, 952. 00 |$183, 253 $12, 828. 68 | $310,308 | $169, 952 
Fort Totten: | 
Benson County. | - 288,066.00 | 139,741. 00 | 123, $43 24, 482. 00 88, 388 
Eddy County.. | 92,961.00 | 44,486.00 | 29,226 9, 249. 00 5, 158 
Standing Rock, Sioux | | j 
Connty.... 114, 203. 70 | 61,639. 50 9, 517. : 3, 046. 83 80, 667 
Fort Berthold: | 
MeLean County | 189,806.00 | 85,915.00 , 986 21, 905. 00 ,033 ! 
Dunn County....| 65, 090. 00 34, 995. 00 22, 21! , 877. 00 2. 646 1, 519 
Mercer County. .| 116, 960. 00 56, 252. 00 45,5 , 120. 00 5, 443 2, 886 
Mountrail | 
County.. | 145,524.00 | 68,989.00 | 57, 3, 587. 00 545 339 206 
Sisseton, Sargent | 
County..... | 144,057.00 | 70,441. 00 58, 574. | 15,042.00 | 6, 33! 3, 325 3, 010 


128, 137. 51 | 510, 52: 284, 560 225, 963 


Total..........| 1,665,702. 25 | 775, 413. 50 | 652, 151. 24 
f 
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APPENDIX 14 


UNIFORM RECIPROCAL ENFORCEMENT OF SuPPORT ÁCT AS AMENDED (1952)! 


PART I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 1. Purposes. The purposes of this act are to improve and extend by 
reciprocal legislation the enforcement of duties of support and to make uniform 
the law with respect thereto. 

Section 2. Definitions. As used in this act unless the context requires otherwise, 

(1) "State" includes any state, territory or possession of the United States 
and the District of Columbia in which this or a substantially similar reciprocal 
law has been enacted. 

(2) "Initiating state" means any state in which a proceding pursuant to this 
or a substantially similar reciprocal law is commenced. 

(3) “Responding state" means any state in which any proceeding pursuant to 
the proceeding in the initiating state is or may be commenced. 

(4) "Court" means the [here insert name] court of this state and when the 
context requires, means the court of any other state as defined in a substantially 
similar reciprocal law. 

(5) "Law" includes both common and statute law. 

(6) "Duty of support" includes any duty of support imposed or imposable by 
law, or by any court order, decree or judgment, whether interlocutory or final, 
whether incidental to a proceeding for divorce, judicial [legal] separation, separate 
maintenance or otherwise. 

(7) “Obligor” means any person owing a duty of support. 

(8) 'Obligee" means any person to whom a duty of support is owed. 

Section 3. Remedies Additional to Those Now Existing. 'The remedies herein 
provided are in addition to and not in substitution for any other remedies. 

Section 4. Extent of Duties of Support. Duties of support arising under the law 
of this state, when applicable under Section 7, bind the obligor, present in this state, 
regardless of the presence or residence of the obligee. 


PART II—CRIMINAL ENFORCEMENT 


Section 5. Jnterstate Rendition. The Governor of this state (1) may demand 
from the Governor of any other state the surrender of any person found in such 
other state who is charged in this state with the crime of failing to provide for 
the support of any person in this state and (2) may surrender on demand by the 
Governor of any other state any person found in this state who is charged in such 
other state with the crime of failing to provide for the support of a person in 
such other state. The provisions for extradition of criminals not inconsistent 
herewith shall apply to any such demand although the person whose surrender 
is demanded was not in the demanding state at the time of the commission of 
the crime and although he had not fled therefrom. Neither the demand, the oath 
nor any proceedings for extradition pursuant to this section need state or show 
that the person whose surrender is demanded has fled from justice, or at the 
time of the commission of the crime was in the demanding or other state. 

Section 6. Relief from the Above Provisions. Any obligor contemplated by 
Section 5, who submits to the jurisdiction of the court of such other state and 
complies with the court’s order of support, shall be relieved of extradition for 
desertion or nonsupport entered in the courts of this state during the period of 
such compliance. 

PART III—CIVIL ENFORCEMENT 


Section 7. Choice of Law. Duties of support applicable under this law [act] 
are those imposed or imposable under the laws of any state where the obligor was 
present during the period for which support ts sought. The obligor is presumed to 
have been present in the responding siate during the period for which support is 
sought until otherwise shown. 

Section 8. Remedies of a State or Political Subdivision Thereof Furnishing 
Support. Whenever the state or a political subdivision thereof furnishes support 
to an-obligee, it has the same right to invoke the provisions hereof as the obligee 
to whom the support was furnished for the purpose of securing reimbursement 
of expenditures so made and of obtaining continuing support. 


1 Italicized wordsindicate new language added by the 1952amendments approved and promulgated by the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
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Section 9. How Duties of Support Are Enforced. All duties of support are 
enforceable by action [petition] [proceeding] [complaint] irrespective of relation- 
ship between the obligor and obligee. Jurisdiction of all proceedings hereunder 
shall be vested in the [here insert title of court desired]. 

Section 10. Contents of Petition [Complaint] for Support. 'The petition [com- 
[pei shall be verified and shall state the name and, so far as known to the plaintiff 
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petitioner] [complainant], the addresses and circumstances of the defendant 
respondent], his dependents for whom support is sought and all other pertinent 
information. The plaintiff [petitioner] [complainant] may include in or attach to 
the petition [complaint] any information which may help in locating or identifying 
tlie defendant [respondent] including, but without limitation by enumeration, a photo- 
graph of the defendant [respondent], a description of any distinguishing marks of his 
person, other names and aliases by which he has been or is known, the name of his 
employer, his finger prints, or Social Security number. 

ection 11. Officials to Represent Plaintiff [Petitioner, Complainant]. The Dis- 
trict Attorney [prosecuting attorney, county attorney, county solicitor, county adjustor, 
friend of the court, or such other official as may be appropriate], upon the request of 
the court [a state department of welfare, a county commissioner, an overseer of the 
poor, or other local welfare official], shall represent the plaintiff (petitioner, complain- 
ant] in any proceeding under this act. 

Section 12. Petition for a Minor. A petition [complaint] on behalf of a minor 
obligee may be brought by a person having legal custody of the minor without appoint- 
ment as guardian ad litem. 

Section 13. Duty of Court of This State as Initiating State. If the court of this 
state acting as an initiating state finds that the petition sets forth facts from 
which it may be determined that the defendant [respondent] owes a duty of sup- 

rt and that a court of the responding state may obtain jurisdiction of the de- 
endant or his property, ?t shall so certify and shall cause three copies of (1) the 
petition [complaint] (2) its certificate and (3) this act to be transmitted to the 
court in the responding state. If the name and address of such court is unknown 
and the responding state has an information agency comparable to that established 
in the initiating state it shall cause such copies to be transmitted to the state informa- 
tion agency or other proper official of the responding state, with a request that tt forward 
them to the proper court, and that the court of the responding state acknowledge their 
receipt to the court of the initiating state. 

Section 14. Costs and Fees. A court of this state acting either as an initiating 
or responding state may in its discretion direct that any part of or all fees and costs 
incurred in this state, including without limitation by enumeration, fees for filing, 
service of process, seizure of property, and stenographic service of both plaintiff [peti- 
tioner] [complainant] and defendant [respondent]. or either, shall be paid by the 
county |city, municipality, state, or other political subdivision thereof]. Where the 
action is brought by or through the state or an agency thereof, there shall be no filing fee. 

Section 15, Jurisdiction by Arrest. When the court of this state, acting either 
as an initiating or responding state, has reason to believe that the defendant [respond- 
ent] may flee the jurisdiction it may (a) as an initiating state request in its certificate 
that the court of the responding state obtain the body of the defendant by appropriate 
process if that be permissible under the law of the responding state; or (b) as a respond- 
ing state, obtain the body of the defendant by appropriate process. 

Section 16. State Information Agency. The [Attorney General], [State Attorney], 
[Welfare Department], [or other information agency] is hereby designated as the 
State Information Agency under this act, and it shall be his [its] duty: 

(1) To compile a list of the courts and their addresses in this state having 
jurisdiction under this act and transmit the same to the State Information 
Agency of every other state which has adopted this or a substantially similar act. 

(2) To maintain a register of such lists received from other states and to 
transmit copies thereof as soon as possible after receipt to every court in this 
state having jurisdiction under this act. 

Section 17. Duty of the Court of This State as Responding State. When the 
court of this state, acting as a responding state, receives from the court of an 
initiating state the aforesaid copies, it shall (1) docket the cause, (2) notify the 
[here insert the name of the official charged with the duty of carrying on the 
proceedings], (3) set a time and place for a hearing, and (4) take such action 
as is necessary in accordance with the laws of this state to obtain jurisdiction. 

Section 18. Further Duty of Responding Court. If a court of this state, acting 
as a responding state, is unable to obtain jurisdiction of the defendant [respondent] 
or his property due to inaccuracies or inadequacies in the petition [complaint] or 
otherwise, the court shall communicate this fact to the court in the initiating state, 
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shall on its own initiative use all means at its disposal to trace the defendant [respond- 
ent] or- his "property, and shall hold! the case pending the receipt of more accurate 
information or an amended petition [complaint] from the court in the initiating state. 

[Section 19. Procedure. The court shall conduct proceedings under this act in 
the manner prescribed by law for an action for the enforcement of the type of duty of 
support claimed.] ? 

Section 20. Order of Support. If the court of the responding state finds a duty 
of support, it may order the defendant [respondent] to furnish support or reim- 
bursement therefor and subject the property of the defendant [respondent] to 
such order. 

Section 21. Responding State To Transmit Copies to Initiating State. The court 
of this state when acting as a responding state shall cause to be transmitted to the 
= of the initiating state a copy of all orders of support or for reimbursement 
therefor. 

Section 22. Additional Powers of Court. In addition to the foregoing powers 
the court of this state when acting as the responding state has the power to subject 
the defendant [respondent] to such terms and conditions as the court may deem 
proper to assure compliance with its orders and in particular 

(a) To require the defendant [respondent] to furnish recognizance in the form 
of a cash deposit or bond of such character and in such amount as the court may 
deem proper to assure payment of any amount required to be paid by the 
defendant [respondent]. 

(b) To require the defendant [respondent] to make payments at specified 
intervals to the clerk [probation department] [bureau] of the court or the obligee 
and to report personally to such clerk [probation department] [bureau] at such 
times as may be deemed necessary. 

(c) To punish the defendant [respondent] who shall violate any order of the 
court to the same extent as is provided by law for contempt of the court in any 
other suit or poceeding cognizable by the court. 

Section 23. Additional Duties of the Court of This State When Acting as a Re- 
sponding State. "The court of this state when acting as a responding state shall 
have the following duties which may be carried out through the clerk [probation 
department] [bureau] of the court: 

(a) Upon the receipt of a payment made by the defendant [respondent] pur- 
suant to any order of the court or otherwise, to transmit the same forthwith to the 
court of the initiating state, and 

(b) Upon request to furnish to the court of the initiating state a certified state- 
ment of all payments made by the defendant [respondent]. 

Section 24. Additional Duty of the Court of This State When Acting as an Ini- 
tiating State. The court of this state when acting as an initiating state shall have 
the duty which may be carried out through the clerk [probation department] 
[bureau] of the court to receive and disburse forthwith all payments made by the 
defendant [respondent] or transmitted by the court of the responding state. 

Section 25. Evidence of Husband and Wife. Laws attaching a privilege against 
the disclosure of communications between husband and wife are inapplicable to 
proceedings under this act. Husband and wife are competent witnesses [and 
may be compelled] to testify to any relevant matter, including marriage and 
parentage. 

{Section 26. Rules of Evidence. In any hearing under this law, the court shall 
be bound by the same rules of evidence that bind the [here insert the name of 
some court in the state that has relaxed the requirement that the technical rules 
4 evidence must be followed, such as the Juvenile Court, the Domestic Relations 

'ourt].] 

Section 27. Application of Payments. Any order of support issued by a court of 
this state when acting as a responding state shall not supersede any previous order 
of support issued in a divorce or separate maintenance action, but the amounts for a 
particular period paid pursuant to either order shall be credited against amounts 
accruing or accrued for the same period under both, 

[Section 28. Effect of Participation in Proceeding. Participation in any proceed- 
ings under this act shall not confer upon any court jurisdiction of any of the parties 
thereto 1n any other proceeding.] 

Section 29. Severability. If any provision hereof or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstance is held invalid, such invalidity shall not affect other 


2 Editor’s Note (not ection by Uniform Law Commissioners): As an alternative to this sec. 19, some 
States mav wish to follow New Jersey’s language, which reads as follows—‘In any proceeding under this 
Act the court may order interrogatories or depositions to be taken within or without the state, pursuant to 
the provisicns of law applicable to a court of record." It is felt that this would clearly indicate that the 
*shuttlin*"' o* naners back and forth would be authorized when the respondent makes counterclaims. 
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provisions or applications of the act which can be given effect without the invalid 
provision or application, and to this end the provisions of this act are declared 
to be severable. 

Section 30. Repealer. The following acts are hereby repealed, 


(Enumeration) 


















Section 31. Time of Taking Effect. ‘This act shall take effect on ........... di 
APPENDIX 15 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS li 
New York, N. Y. " 
Summary or Basic Duties or Support Imposep sy Strate Law 
(Revised and corrected as of January 1954) 
(The purpose of this summary is to provide information for persons interested in 
the operation of reciprocal-support laws. Most of the reciprocal acts do not 
enumerate the specific duties of support which may be enforced in the enacting is 
State and hence it is felt that a brief summary of the basic support laws in such e 
States would be helpful. Where the reciprocal act sets forth the duties of 
support which may be enforced reciprocally, this information is presented in lieu p 
of the other basic support laws of the State) o 
ALABAMA 
1. Husband is liable for the support of his wife. 
2. Any parent is liable for the support of children under 18. p 
3. Father of illegitimate child is liable for its support, statute of limitations 1 
year from birth of child. 
4. Father, mother, &dult child, brother, grandparent, or grandchild, is liable 
to be sued to recover support of pauper relative indicated.! li 


5. Father, mother, husband, wife, son, and daughter liable for support of public- 
assistance applicants and recipients. 


ALASKA 














1. Husband is liable for support of his wife. 
2. Any parent or guardian is liable for the support of children or wards under 
the age of 16 years. 
3. Parent is liable for support of any illegitimate child under the age of 16 years. 
4, Every needy person must be supported while living and, upon dying, be 
given & decent burial, by the spouse, children, father, mother, grandfather, grand- 
mother, grandchildren, brothers, or sisters of such needy person, if they, or either 
of them, be of sufficient ability, in the order named (enforceable by civil action). 


ARIZONA 











1. Husband is liable for support of his wife, 
2. Father is liable for support of children to 21. 
3. Every child is the legitimate child of its natural parents, and is entitled to 
support. Mother may bring action to establish parentage within 1 year. 


ARKANSAS 











1. Husband is liable for the support of his wife. 
2. Father is liable for the support of a child, or an illegitimate child which he 
has acknowledged as his own, under 16 years of age. 
3. Father is liable for support of an illegitimate child until the child is 14 years 
of age if the parentage has been proven in a county court before the child is 7 years 


of age. 

4. Wife is liable for the support of pauper husband. 

5. Mother is liable for the support of a child under 14 years of age. 

6. Father, mother, stepparent, the person in loco parentis to a child, or adult 
children, are liable for the support of pauper relative indicated.! 


! See footnote 1, p. 150. 
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CALIFORNIA 


. Husband liable for support of wife. 
. Wife liable for support of husband if infirm or unable to take care of himself. 
. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of minor children. 
. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of illegitimate children. 
. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative in- 
dicated.! 
COLORADO 


]. Husband liable for support of wife. 

2. Father is liable for support of children up to 16. 

3. Father is liable for support of illegitimate children up to 16. 

4. Father, mother, brother, sister, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is 
liable for support of pauper relative indicated.! 


CONNECTICUT 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife is liable for the support of à needy husband. 

3. Father is liable for support of minor children. 

4. The mother of an illegitimate child is liable for its support, while the father 
is liable only if his paternity is established in a bastardy action or if he acknowl- 
edges paternity in writing. 

5. Father, mother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is liable for the sup- 
port of pauper relative indicated.! A minor child also is liable for the support 
of his needy parents or grandparents. 


DELAWARE 


The Delaware reciprocal support law refers to support of a wife, child, and/or 
poor relative. This has been interpreted to include: 

1. Husband liable for support of wife. 

2. Parents liable for support of minor children. 

3. Parents liable for support of illegitimate children. Paternity must be estab- 
lished in a court of competent jurisdiction. 

4. Father, mother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is liable for the 
support of pauper relative indicated.! 


FLORIDA 


1. The Florida reciprocal support law sets forth the enforcible duties of support 
in the act itself namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is 
defined to include foster child or adopted child) ; 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever 
the father of such child is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of provid- 
ing support; 

(d) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older 
if child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a publie charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue of a 
common-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and 
responding State; wife is deemed legitimate under similar circumstances. 


GEORGIA 


1, The Georgia reciprocal support law sets forth the enforcible duties of sup- 
port in the act itself namely: 
(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 
(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is 
defined to include stepchild, foster child, or legally adopted child) ; 
(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever 
the father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support; 
(d) Both parents are liable for support of child 17 years of age or older if 
child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 


18ee footnote 1, p. 150, 
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(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband: and wife by virtue of 
a common-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and 
responding States; wife is deemed legitimate under similar circumstances: 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other dependent (defined to 
include a wife, child, mother, father, grandparent, or grandchild who is in 
need of and entitled to support). 


HAWAII 


1. Husband is liable for the support of his wife. 

2. Married parents are liable for the support of their children up to the age 
of 20 years. 

3. Unmarried mother is liable for the support of her child up to the age of 20 
years. 

4. Unmarried father, whose paternity has been legally established, is liable for 
medical expenses connected with the mother’s pregnancy and confinement plus 
the support of child up to the age of 16 years. 

5. Adult children (20 years of age and over) are liable for the support of their 
parents. 

IDAHO > 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Wife is liable for support of husband. 
3. Father and/or mother is liable for support of minor children. 
4. Father, mother, or adult child is responsible for support of pauper relative 
indicated.! 
ILLINOIS 


1. The Illinois reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties of 
support in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is 
defined to include stepchild, foster child, or adopted child); 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever 
the father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support; 

(d) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older if 
child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue of 
a common-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and 
responding States; wife is deemed legitimate under similar circumstances; 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other dependent (defined to 
include a spouse, child, mother, father, person in loco parentis, brother or 
sister who is in need of and entitled to support). 


INDIANA 


Husband is liable for support of wife. 

Parent (man or woman) liable for support of children to age 14. 

Father liable for support of children to age 16 (boys) or 17 (girls). 

An adult child is liable for the support of parents, 

. The obligations imposed upon parents to support their legitimate children 
are imposed upon the parents of children born out of wedlock. 


Du» eM 


IOWA 


1. The Iowa reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties of support 
in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is 
defined to include a stepchild, foster child, or legally adopted child) ; 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever 
the father of such child is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing 
support; 

(d) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older if 
child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become & publie charge; 


1 Bee footnote 1, p. 150. 
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(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue 
of a common-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating 
and responding States; wife is deemed legitimate under similar circumstances; 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other dependent (defined to 
include a wife, child, mother, father, grandparent, or grandchild who is in 
need of and entitled to support). 


KANSAS 


1, A husband is criminally and civilly liable to support his wife. 

2. A wife is not criminally liable to support her husband, but she is civilly liable 
to support her husband if he is in one of certain State hospitals or feeble-minded 
schools. 

3. A parent or parents must support children under the age of 16 years according 
to the Criminal Code, but they are civilly liable to support their children under 
the age of 21 years if the child is unmarried, or under the age of 18 years if the 
child is married. 

4. The putative father is liable for the support of an illegitimate child the same 
as a legitimate father, but the fact of putative fatherhood must be established by 
bastardy proceedings. 

5. No individual is liable to support pauper relatives merely because his rela- 
tives are without funds. However, spouses, parents, and children are liable at 
the present time for a $12 per week charge for the care of their relatives in cer- 
tain State institutions. 

KENTUCKY 


1. The Kentucky reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties of 
support in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is de- 
fined to include stepchild, foster child, or adopted child); 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever 
the father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support; 

(d) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older if 
child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue of 
a common-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating and 
responding State; wife is deemed legitimate under similar circumstances; 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other dependent (defined to 
include a wife, child, mother, father, grandparent, or grandchild who is in 
need of and entitled to support). 


LOUISIANA 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Wife is liable for support of husband. 
3. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of children, including illegiti- 
mates. 
4. Father, mother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is liable for support 
of pauper relative indicated.' 
MAINE 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. Wife is iiable for support of husband 
if he is recipient of public assistance. 

2. Father is liable for support of children to age 16 (or age 18 if in school). 

3. Father, mother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is liable for support 
of pauper relative indicated, or of relative receiving public assistance. 

(NoTEÉ.—Pauper assistance is a separate category in Maine.) 


MARYLAND 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Parent (father or mother) is liable for support of minor children. 

d Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative indi- 
cated.! 


1 See footnote 1, p. 150. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Parents are liable for support of minor children, including illegitimate 
children. 

3. Adult children are liable for support of parents. 

4. Parents, adult children, and minor children are liable for support of persons 
aided under various statutory programs of public assistance. 


MICHIGAN 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Father is liable for support of minor children. 

3. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative indi- 
cated.! Grandparent is also liable for support of needy grandchildren under 17 
years of age. 

MINNESOTA 


1. The Minnesota reciprocal support law is self-contained and the only en- 
forceable duties of support (on an interstate basis) are those enumerated in that 
&ct, namely: 

“Obligee means the spouse, divorced spouse, legitimate or illegitimate minor 
child of an obligor to whom the obligor owes a duty of support.” 


MISSOURI 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of minor children. 


MONTANA 


. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

. Wife is liable for support of husband. 

. Father is liable for support of children to age 16. 

. Father, mother, sister, brother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is 
liable for support of pauper relative indicated.! 


E O2 hm 


NEBRASKA 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of children to age 21. 

3. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of illegitimate child to age 21. 

4. Father, mother, sister, brother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is 
liable for support of pauper relative indicated.! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of minor children. 
3. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative 
indicated. 
NEW JERSEY 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Parent (man or woman) is liable for support of minor children. 
3. Child born out of wedlock is entitled to same support as if legitimate. 
4. Father, mother, adult child, grandchild, or grandparent is liable for support 
of pauper relative indicated.! 
NEW MEXICO 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife is liable for support of infirm husband where there is no community 
property. 

3. Pacent (man or woman) is liable for support of children under age 10; father 
liable for support of minor children over age 10. 

4. Mother owes duty to support bastard same as if born in wedlock; father 
owes dutv to support bastard until age 16 (or until majority if unable to work). 


1 See footnote 1, p. 150. 
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NEW YORK 


1. The New York reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties of 
support in the act itself, namely: 
(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 
(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is 
defined to include a stepchild, foster child, or legally adopted child); 
(c) Mother is hable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever 
the father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support; 
(d^ Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older 
if child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 
(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue 
of a common-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating 
and ——* State; wife is deemed legitimate under similar circumstances. 
(Nore.—The New York act has been held to be applicable to illegitimate 
children in courts outside New York City, but notin New York City. An amend- 
ment to remedy the New York City situation is expected to be presented to the 
1954 legislature.) 
NORTH CAROLINA 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Parent (mother or father) is liable for support of children to age 18. 
3. Both parents are liable for support of children born out of wedlock to age 18. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
. Husband liable for support of wife. 
. Wife liable for support of husband. 
3. Both parents liable for support of children to age 16. 
. Both parents liable for support of illegitimate children same as though born 
in wedlock. 
5. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative indi- 
cated.! 
OHIO 


1. Husband liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife liable for support of husband. 

3. Both parents liable for support of children to age 18; if physically or mentally 
handicapped, to age 21. 

4. Both parents liable for support of illegitimate children to age 18; if physically 
or mentally handicapped, to age 21. 

5. Adult children liable for support of parents. 


OKLAHOMA 


1. Husband liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife liable for support of husband. 

3. Both parents liable for support of children. 

E mother, or adult child is liable for support of pauper relative indi- 
cated.! 


OREGON 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife (criminal). 

2. Husband and wife are liable for the support of female children under age 18 
and male children under age 16 (criminal). 

3. Adult children are liable for the support of indigent parent (criminal). 

4. Father is liable for the support of an illegitimate child. 

5. Father, mother, or adult child is liable for the support of needy relative indi- 
cated.! This statute enables the welfare commission to enforce the duty of support 
by civil action against relatives of needy persons who are eligible to receive or are 
receiving public assistance. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Husband is liable for support of wife. 
. Wife is liable for support of husband. 
. Both father and mother are liable for support of children. 
. Children are liable for support of parents. 
5. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child if paternity has been estab- 
lished or if it has been acknowledged by the reputed father. 


1 See footnote 1, p. 150. 
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PUERTO RICO 


1. The following persons are obliged to mutual support: 
(a) Husband and wife. 
(b) Legitimate ascendants and descendants. 
(c) Parents and legitimated children and the legitimate, natural, and ille- 
gitimate descendants of the latter. 
(d) Parents and illegitimate children and the legitimate, natural, and ille- 
gitimate descendants of the latter. 
(e) The adopter and the person adopted. 
(f) Brother and sister also owe their legitimate brothers and sisters even 
where only on the mother's or the father's side. 
2. On and after July 25, 1952, there are no illegitimate children in Puerto Rico 
according to article II, section I of the Commonwealth’s constitution, 


RHODE ISLAND 


1. The Rhode Island reciprocal support law is self-contained and it enumerates 
the following duties of support: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife over 50 years of age or physically 
incapacitated. 

(b) Husband is liable for support of children under 18 years of age and any 
other dependent. 

(c) Mother is liable for support of children under 18 years. 

(d) Both parents are liable for support of a child 18 years of age or older 
who is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge. 

(e) Adult children are liable for support of parents who are incapable of 
self-support and who may become public charges. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1. The South Carolina reciprocal support act sets forth the enforcible duties 
of support in the act itself, namely: 

(a) Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is 
defined to include stepchild, foster child, or adopted child); 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever 
the father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support; 

(d) Both parents are liable for support of a child 17 years of age or older 
if child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth, or if parents hold themselves out as husband and wife by virtue 
of a common-law marriage recognized as valid by the laws of the initiating 
and responding State; wife is deemed legitimate under similar circumstances; 

(f). Husband is liable for the support of any other dependent (defined to 
include a wife, child, mother, father, grandparent, or grandchild who is in 
need of and entitled to support). 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Wife is liable for support of husband. 

3. Both parents are liable for support of minor children (but husband is not 
liable for stepchildren). 

4. Both parents liable for support of illegitimate child, 

5. Duty of father, mother, and children of any poor person who is unable to 
maintain himself, to maintain such person to the extent of their ability. 


TENNESSEE 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Both parents are liable for support of minor legitimate children. 

3. Mother is liable for support of illegitimate child; father not liable unless he 
admits paternity or paternity is established through legal procedures as provided 
by Tennessee statute. 
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TEXXS 


1. Husband is not liable for the support of his wife except for necessities. In 
the event of divorce, the wife may obtain. support. during the-pendency of the 
divorce, but may not obtain alimony when the divorce is granted. 

2. The father and the mother are both liable for the support of their children 
under the age of 18 years, in divorce cases (Senate bill 101, effective August 26, 
1953). It is believed that under other dependency and neglect statutes the age 
16 would be the maximum age for children for whom support may be required. 


UTAH 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Father is liable for support of minor children. 

3. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child. 

4. Father, mother, brother, sister, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild is 
liable for support of pauper relative indicated.! 


VERMONT 


1. The Vermont reciprocal support law is self-contained and it enumerates 
the following duties of support: 

(a) A parent to support a minor child; 

(b) A person to support a present spouse provided such persons have not 
lived separate and apart more than 3 years without one contributing or 
receiving support from the other, unless such failure has been in violation of 
a court order obtained during that time; 

(c) A person to support a former spouse under a court order, decree, or 
judgment. 

VIRGINIA 


1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Both parents are liable for support of male children under 16, female children 
under 17, or children of any age who are crippled or incapacitated for earning a 
living. 

3. Father who admits paternity of illegitimate child in open court is liable for 
support of such child. 

4. Children 16 vears of age or over (of sufficient income and after reasonably 
providing for their own family needs) are liable for support of their aged or needy 
parents. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1. The Virgin Islands reciprocal support law sets forth the enforceable duties 
of support in the act itself, namely: 

(a). Husband is liable for support of wife; 

(b) Father is liable for support of child under 17 years of age (child is 
defined to include a legitimate, illegitimate, or legally adopted child) ; 

(c) Mother is liable for support of child under 17 years of age whenever 
the father is dead, or cannot be found, or is incapable of providing support; 

(d) Both parents liable for support of child 17 years of age or older if 
child is unable to maintain himself and is likely to become a public charge; 

(e) Child is considered legitimate if marriage ceremony is performed after 
its birth; 

(f) Husband is liable for the support of any other dependent (defined to 
include a wife, child, mother, father, grandparent, or grandchild who is in 
need of and entitled to support). 


WASHINGTON 


1. Husband 1s liable for support of wife. 

2. Both parents are liable for support of minor children. 

3. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child. 

4. Father, mother, sister, brother, adult child, grandparent, or grandchild, is 
liable for support of pauper relative indicated.’ 


18ee footnote 1, p. 150. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 












1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Both parents are liable for support of minor children. 
3. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child if paternity has been legally 
established. 
4. Father, mother, brother, sister, or adult child is liable for support of needy 
relative indicated.' 
WISCONSIN 














































1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 

2. Father is liable for support of minor children. 

3. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child. 

4. Father, mother, or child is liable for support of pauper relative indicated. 
Note that minor children, if able, are liable for the support of the parents except 
that children of school age shall not be compelled to work contrary to the child 
labor laws. 

WYOMING 







1. Husband is liable for support of wife. 
2. Father is liable for support of children under 16. 
3. Father is liable for support of illegitimate child, 


SUMMARY OF 1953 STATE LEGISLATION ON RECIPROCAL SUPPORT (JULY i, 1953) 











RO o imaan Session recently convened—nothing introduced by June 
16. 
NEL o oer ib Rire db New act—chapter 34 of 1953.? 
RR LL seen e ein Chapter 170 of 1953—amendments. 
CUAL Lheie ean mi" Assembly bill 1229 passed—amendments. 
LB LLoudinm ibtd nit No action in 1953— bill died. 
Connecticut........... Public Act 353, 1953 (uniform act replaces New York 
version). 
MEME Leon aed bidon No action in 1953. 
WOOO... iia dus New act—chapter 27996. 
USA Loseod oio didi No action in 1953 as yet—session in long recess. 
— 5b Cie Chapter 246 of 1953—amendments. 
PON SS Ge BE Se Senate bill 250 passed—effective July 1—minor amend- 
ments, 
HM Lodo eicere Chapter 148 of 1953—amendments. 
SM — No action in 1953. 
NEN oL ees House bill 464 passed, effective July 1, 1953—amend- 
ments, 
Kentucky... ...«<.-... No session in 1953. 
Pu Lob Lco veas Do. 
Maines Lou Chapter 248 of 1953—amendments. 
B. Maryland............ Chapter 498 of 1953—amendments. 
E Massachusetts. ....... Subject referred to judieial council for study (ch. 5, 
resolves). 
MARNE: lul iol Publie Act 202 of 1953, effective October—amendments. 
Minnesota...........- Chapter 495 of 1953—amendments. 
E Mississippi...........- No session in 1953—has no reciprocal law. 
E Mines. Bill reported pending. 
E Monti... 5. un No action in 1953—bill died. 
5 ! Support of pauper relative indicated merns the following where listed: Father for pauper child; mother 
AM for pauper child; adult child for pauper parent; brother for pauper brother or sister; sister for pauper sister 
E i or brother; grandparent for pauper grandchild; grandchild for pauper grandparent. 
E ! Uniform Recíproeal Enforcement of Support Act, as amended by CUSL. Citation is ch. 34. At- 
Ei. torney general is to act as information agent. County attorney in each county will serve as petitioner's 


representative. Cases will be heard by superior courts. 

Any part or all fees and costs will be paid by the county if the court in Arizona so directs. There is no 
filing fee when a case is brought by or through a governmental agency. 

Petition, ete., requirements same as for Alaska. 

' Based on New York's support of dependents law. Cited as ch. 27996, Laws of Florida, Acts of 1953. 
Richard W. Ervin, attorney general, State Capitol, Tallahassee, will serve as information agency on an 
informal basis. Petitioner’s representative is State attorney unless there is private eounsel, Oirenit 
courts will handle cases. Fees will vary, information to be secured from court clerks; . The following 
should be sent to Florida: judge’s certificate, exemplified copy of verified petition, copy of sending State’s 
act, exemplified copy of summons with affidavit that respondent cannot be located in sending State. 
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SUMMARY OF 1953 STATE LEGISLATION ON RECIPROCAL SUPPORT (JULY 1, 1953)—con. 


Nebraska.. Bill reported pending. 
Assembly bill 298 died—has no reciprocal law. 
New Hampshire Chapter 191, 1953—amendments. 
New Jersey Senate bill 308 passed legislature—amendments. 
New Mexico New act—chapter 17 of 1953.4 
New York New York version amended by 4 chapters—431, 443, 
455, 456. 
North Carolina........ No action reported in 1953. 
No Do. : 
House bill 14 reported pending. 
Enrolled house bill 971 approved June 8 (uniform act 
replaces New York version). 
Chapter 427 of 1953—amendments. 
Pennsylvania House bill 60 reported pending. 
Rhode Island Chapter 3118 of 1953—amendments. 
South Carolina No action in 1953—bill died. 
South Dakota Chapter 41 of 1953—amendments. 
Chapter 188 of 1953—amendments. 
House bill 753 approved June 8—amendments. 
No action in 1953—bill died. 
New act—House bill 428.5 
Virginia No session jn 1953. 
Washington No action in 1953. 
West Virginia New act—chapter 48 of 1953.6 
Wisconsin Chapter 247 of 1953—-amendments. 
Wyoming Chapter 86 of 1953—amendments. 
New act—chapter 31 of 1953.7 

‘ Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act as amended by CUSL. Citation is ch. 17. Attorney 
general is information agent and district attorney in each county is petitioner’s representative. District 
courts will handle cases. Act does not take effect until July 1, 1953. 

Any part of or all fees and costs will be paid by the county if the New Mexico court só directs. 

Petition, etc., requirements same as for Alaska. 

$ Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act as amended by CUSL (with certain additional 
changes). House bill 428, approved May 27,1953. Department of institutions is State information agency. 
County courts handle cases. State's attorney or city grand juror designated as petitioner's representative. 
Court may direct that fees be paid by obligor. Petition, etc., requirements same as for Alaska 

* Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act without amendments. Citation is ch. 4$, art. 9. 
Information agent not designated by act. Petitioner’s representative is the prosecuting attorney in each 
county. Circuit court handles cases. 

? Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act as amended by CUSL. Citation is ch. 31, approved 
Mar. 13, 1953. Department of public welfare to serve as information agency and attorney general to act as 
petitioner’s representative. Cases will be handled in United States District Court for the District of Alaska. 

Any part or all fees and costs will be paid by the Alaskan government if the court in Alaska so directs. 

Three copies of petition, certificate, and act should be sent to Alaska as responding State; no special type 
of authentication required. 


NOTE.— All States have now enacted reciprocal support legislation with the exception of Mississippi and 
Nevada. 


APPENDIX 16 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE ON RECOMMENDATIONS 
RELATING TO VOCATIONAL NEEDS oF YOUNG PEOPLE 


I. Employment after school hours and during vacation periods 

The National Child Labor Committee recognizes the desirability of suitable 
part-time work experience for young people and appreciates that for some children 
such experience may be a deterrent to antisocial conduct. It is important that 
part-time employment be carried on under conditions that will not impose too 
heavy a workload on a school child, jeopardizing his health, interfering with his 
school work, or depriving him of opportunities for recreation, and also that the 
young worker be under good supervision and not in an environment that may 
lead to bad associations. The standards generally recommended as desirable for 
such employment (a minimum age of 14 years, prohibition of hazardous work, 
and limitations on hours and night work appropriate to different age groups) 
should be observed. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the States which have not yet enacted 
legislation to incorporate these standards in their child labor laws be urged 
to do so. 
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II. The minimum age for school leaving 


While recognizing that compulsory attendance to 16 years creates problems 
for high schools by keeping in school children who are not academic minded 
and children with, serious beliavidr problems, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee does not believe that the release of such children for employment will 
prevent delinquency. Such children need the guidance and supervision that 
the schools can provide but that industry is not prepared to give. These children, 
if permitted to leave school, take their unsolved problems and their hostile 
attitudes with them. They usually drift from job to job and their antisocial 
attitudes are accentuated rather than ameliorated. 

We therefore recommend that the 16-year minimum age for school attendance 
be maintained; that States which now permit children to leave school for employ- 
ment at 14 and 15 years be urged to raise their school attendance standards; 
that school systems be urged to expand. their guidance services and develop a 
curriculum, including a school-work program, that will meet the needs of students 
who will be going directly into employment when they leave high school. 
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III. Counseling and placement of young workers who have left school 


Since early employment experience may determine a young person’s attitude 
toward work and this is an important factor in his general social adjustment 
throughout life, it is essential that voung people be assisted in making the transi- 
tion from school life to working life and in finding employment suited to their 
interests and capacities and offering opportunity for their vocational development. 
Although such services should be available for all young people, they are especially 
necessary for delinquents and potential delinquents, who need to develop a sense 
of vocational direction. 

We therefore urge that the Wagner-Peyser Act be amended to authorize 
specifically that the Employment Service extend its services for young workers 
and make available to secondary schools its facilities for the employment, coun- 
seling, and placement of high school graduates and dropouts; and to provide 
funds to enable the States to develop services along these lines. 





ÅPPENDIX 17 


TREATMENT OF FEDERAL OFFENDERS 


1. State the number of judicial districts throughout the United States where the 
Youth Corrections Act is in operation. Fifty-one.! 

2. In those judicial districts where the act is effective, enter below the number of 
persons 22 years of age and under who have been convicted in the courts, 
according to age group and offense: 


| Number of persons convicted (by age) 





Offense | — | | 
“nent | 16 anc T A 91-99 
Total | under | 17-18 | 19-20 | 21-2 
——— 180 | 2 75 81 | 22 
Bank robbery ..............-- | 41... us 1 2| 1 
aig sible dubbmiingnenat Seid eh 1 | Oe 
Damage Government property............ | l| | bv» id l 
na a rein p RETE Dei a Ma | 1| | Zid 1 |. i 
— | M | -| 3 | 10 | 1 
SEEN. o donet d PM Sae LLLA A E i ache | a. Eo aides —5— 
Illegal uniform ..... o RM Eine 1! AL uo Du edid bas 1 
DUNN i os sek ok Mice ee cost, ute | 3 A. Sti RS 
— | 19 | l| 4| 10 4 
PR a GME | E iion — ⸗ 
ee ec ee REN | — odis. p — 2 
Manslaughter, involved ................--- | Bs Joes | Ld ria cuss ais, 
Nervolles WB. oiuciuesur an dope aea nre | 2 |....-.-.-- ———— — Lodel 2 
TEL B Liieciaiiklist idrico cipit s cde | E redd 2 | CSS REY cine 
MEN id e Ole aU ein lE ira i dra d | EL SM AVR E j Baek os 
Selective service laws...................... | 3 | — | 1 2 
MEE BM MM I M | 255 | 4 | 91 | 121 39 





1 'The act is in operation in 51 judicial districts, 36 of which have made commitments under the act. 
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TREATMENT OF F FDERAL OFFENDERS—Continued 


3. Disposition of the court ((c) through (f)=total above), Dec. 14, 1954: 
(a) Number of youth offenders on whom the court suspended the 
imposition or execution of sentence and placed on probation. 
(b Number of youth offenders committed to the attorney general 
for observation and study 
(c) Number of youth offenders sentenced to the custody of the 
attorney general for treatment and supervision for less than 


(d) Number of youth offenders sentenced to the custody of the 
attorney general for treatment and supervision for more 
than 6 years 

(e) Number of youth offenders sentenced under any other ap- 
plicable penalty provision 

(f) Number of youth offenders committed to the attorney general 
for observation and study, disposition still pending 


1. State the number of youth offenders handled by the youth-correction 
division 
2. List the number of committed youth offenders that have undergone 


treatment in institutions, as follows: 
(à In custody, Dec. 3, 1954: 


National Training School 
Chillicothe 
EI Reno 


Englewood 
Lewisburg 


(b) Not in custody: 
Released on parole 
'Transferred to State facilities 
On probation 
In transit, Dec. 3-14 


3. List the number of committed youth offenders that have undergone 
treatment in: 
Training schools. ..... 
Hospitals. . . 
Farms..... — 
Forestry camps. pee pas 
Other: 
Correctional institutions 
Penitentiary.. 


RE as eo 
4. On the basis of recommendations received from a classification center or 
agency, state the number of committed youth offenders: 

(a) Released conditionally under supervision. 

(b) Granted parole, release imminent... 

(c) Transferred or committed to an agency or institution for treat- 
ment. 

(d) Confined and afforded treatment under conditions believed 
best designed for the protection of the public 

(e) Placed on probation 


2 Shows number committed to Federal agencies or institutions. 


2 238 
51 


+ | youth offender transferred to a State facility. Use of State and community resources will be expanded 
in the future through guidance afforded to the division by 2groups: Advisory Corrections Council, provided 
by 18 U. 8. Code 5002; Committee on Community Resources, recommended by division to attorney general, 


4 
: 
z 
3 
5 
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S 
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TREATMENT OF FEDERAL OrrkENDERS— Continued 


5. M of youth offenders. State the number of committed youth of- 
enders: 
(a) Released conditionally under supervision 
(6) Granted parole, release imminent 
(c) Discharged unconditionally at the expiration of 1 year from the 
date of conditional release i oo, 
(d) Committed under sec. 5010 (b) of the Federal Youth Correc- 
tions Act released conditionally under supervision on or 
before the expiration of 4 years from the date of conviction: 
(1) Released conditionally under supervision 
(2) Granted parole, release imminent 
(e) Committed under sec. 5010 (c) of the Federal Youth Correc- 
tions Act released conditionally under supervision not later 
than 2 years before the expiration of the term imposed by the 


(f) Whose sentences were commuted in accordance with rules pre- 
scribed by the director with the approval of the division... 
6. Supervision of released youth offenders, State the number of youth 
offenders conditionally released that are under the supervision of: 
(a) United States probation officers: 
(1) Released conditionally under supervision 
(2) Granted parole, release imminent 
(b) Supervisorv agents appointed by the attorney general 
(c) Voluntary supervisory agents approved by the division 
7. State the number of unconditionally discharged youth offenders who 
have been apprehended and returned to custody 
4 No special supervisory agents or voluntary supervisory agents have been used thus far. However, it 


is planned that they will be used extensively in the future as a result of the work of the Advisory Corrections 
Council and the Committee on Community Resources. (See item 4 (d).) 
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84TH CONGRESS } SENATE 
Ist Session 


COMIC BOOKS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A PART OF THE INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Marcu 14 (legislative day, Marcu 10), 1955.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Keravver, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


INTERIM REPORT 


(Pursuant to S. Res. 89, 83d Cong., Ist sess., and S. Res. 190, 83d Cong., 2d sess.} 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, pursuant 
to authorization in Senate Resolution 89, 83d Congress, Ist session, 
and Senate Resolution 190 of the 2d session of said Congress, has been 
making a'*full and complete study of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States,” including its “extent and character” and “‘its causes 
and contributing factors.” In addition to a number of community 
hearings that have been held in major cities, the subcommittee has 
undertaken studies of various special problems affecting juvenile 
delinquency. 

Over a period of several months the subcommittee has received a 
vast amount of mail from parents expressing concern regarding the 
possible deleterious effect upon their children of certain of the media 
of mass communication. This led to an inquiry into the possible 
relationship to juvenile delinquency of these media. 

Members of the subcommittee have emphatically stated at public 
hearings that freedom of speech and freedom of the press are not at 
issue. They are fully aware of the long, hard, bitter fight that has 
been waged through the ages to achieve and maintain those freedoms. 
They agree that these freedoms, as well as other freedoms in the Billl 
of Rights, must not be abrogated. 

The subcommittee has no proposal for censorship. It moved into 
the mass media phase of its investigations with no preconceived opin- 
ions in regard to the possible need for new legislation. 

Consistent with this position, it is firmly believed that the public 
is entitled to be fully informed on all aspects of this matter and to 
know all the facts. It was the consensus that the need existed for a 
thorough, objective investigation to determine whether, as has been 
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alleged, certain types of mass communication media are to be reckoned 
with as contributing to the country’s alarming rise in juvenile delin- 
quency. "These include: *crime and horror" comic books and other 
types of printed matter; the radio, television, and motion pictures. 

In its investigations of mass media, as in its investigation of other 
hases of the total problem, the subcommittee has not been searchin 
or “one cause.” Delinquency is the product of many related ad 

factors. But it can scarcely be questioned that the impact of these 
media does constitute a significant factor in the total problem. 

Juvenile delinquency in America today must be viewed in the frame- 
work of the total community-climate in which children live. Cer- 
tainly, none of the children who get into trouble live in a social vacuum. 
One of the most significant changes of the past quarter century has 
been the wide diffusion of the printed word, particularly in certain 
periodicals, plus the phenomenal growth of radio and television 
audiences. 

The child today in the process of growing up is constantly exposed to 
sights and sounds of a kind and quality undreamed of in previous 
generations. As these sights and sounds can be a powerful force for 
good, so too can they be a powerful counterpoise working evil. Their 
very quantity makes them a factor to be reckoned with in determining 
the total climate encountered by today’s children during their forma- 
tive years. 

SCOPE OF THIS INTERIM REPORT 


The first phase of the subcommittee’s investigation of the mass 
media of communication dealt with so-called comic books. This 
report is an interim one dealing with certain aspects of the findings to 
date of the investigation in this field. While it is not presumed to be 
comprehensive of the material that can be explored in this field, this 
interim report is based upon the public hearings in New York City 
on April 21, 22, and June 4, 1954, and upon research by members of 
the staff of the subcommittee. Because of the limited extent of the 
studies that exist on this subject, due in part to the comparatively 
recent introduction of comic books, there remains a considerable area 
which deserves careful and scientific exploration. 

When looking at the question: What are “comic books?” we find 
that many, including all those with which the subcommittee’s investi- 

ation was concerned, were found to be neither humorous nor books. 

hey are thin, 32-page pamphlets usually trimmed to 7 by 10% inches. 
Most of them sell for 10 cents a copy. They are issued monthly, 
bimonthly, quarterly, semiannually or as one-time publications. 
They are wire-stitched in a glossy paper cover on which, in the crime 
and horror type, there has been printed in gaudy colors an often grim 
and lurid scene contrived to intrigue prospective purchasers into buy- 
ing them. The inside pages contain from 3 to 5 stories told in pictures 
with balloon captions. The pictures are artists’ line drawings printed 
in color, intended to tell part of the story by showing the characters in 
action. In the case of crime and horror comic books, the story and 
the action are often quite horrendous. 

Not all comic books were considered in this investigation. The 
subcommittee was concerned only with those dealing with crime and 
horror. It was estimated that by the spring of 1954 over 30 million 
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copies of crime and horror comic books were being printed each 
month.' If only 50 percent of that number were sold b the retailers, 
the annual gross from crime and horror comics had reached $18 
million. These constituted approximately 20 percent of the total out- 
put of comic books. The inquiry was not concerned in this phase 
with the comic strips that appear daily in most of our newspapers. 

The methods utilized in investigating the possible effects of crime 
and horror comic books included several steps. These included the 
sending of samples of such books to psychiatrists and psychologists to 
obtain their opinions as to the possible effects of this type of printed 
matter upon children. The staff of the Library of Congress prepared 
a useful summarization of articles and books pertaining to the subject. 
The subcommittee’s staff conducted extensive research into the organ- 
ization of the comic-book industry and interviewed many individuals 
concerned with that industry. ‘This was done prior to the public 
hearings in New York. 


Il. A Brier History or tHE DEVELOPMENT oF THE Comic Boor 
INDUSTRY 


The first comic strip to appear in a newspaper was Outcault’s 
“Yellow Kid” which was introduced in the New York World in 1896. 
The concept, however, of an entire publication devoted to comics was 
not developed until 1911 when the Chicago American offered reprints 
of Bud Fisher’s Mutt and Jeff in pamphlet form as a premium for 
clipping coupons from six daily issues. 


FIRST COMIC BOOK APPEARED IN 1935 


The pattern for present-day comic books was set in 1935 when New 
Fun, a 64-page collection of original material printed in four colors, 
was put on the newsstands. Action Comics were put on sale in 1938, 
and Superman mer Magazine appeared in 1939. The number of 
comic book publishers has increased and the circulation figures have 
risen astonishingly since that time. 

It has been estimated conservatively that in 1940 publishers of at 
least 150 comic-book titles had annual revenues of over $20 million. 
Ten years later, in 1950, about 300 comic-book titles were being pub- 
lished with annual revenues of nearly $41 million. The upswing in 
the next 3 years brought the number of titles to over 650 and the gross 
to about $90 million.* Average monthly circulation jumped from close 
to 17 million copies in 1940 to 68 million in 1953. 


! This estimate is slightly different from the estimate prepared by the staff of the subcommittee prior to the 
New York hearings on Apri) 21 and 22, 1954. 

?8ee Hearings Before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency (Comic Books) of the 
— on the Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 83d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 12-23, Washington: Government Printing 

ce, ‘ 

* No accurete fi s are available. Many of the newer publishers of comic books do not report to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations nor to the Controlled Cireulation Audits, the two firms that compile circula- 
tion figures. The subcommittee, in making the above estimate, took the most conservative estimate. 
It assumed that 300,000 copies of each comic-book title were printed, even though information given to the 
subcommittee indicated that this ‘sa minimum print order and that some print orders are close to the million 
mark. It was also assumed that one-half of the comic books printed were sold, even though information 
given was to the effect that the “break-even” point for the average publisher would more likely be closer to 
65 percent. And finally it was assumed that one-half of the comic ks were published monthly and that 
the remainder were published bimonthly, even though information furnished by the —— themselves 
indicated that more than ono half of the comic books were published monthly. See MeNickle, Roma K., 
Policing the Comics, Editorial Research Reports, 1205 19th St. NW., Washington, D. C., vol. I, 1952, pp. 
229-230, See also N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals for the years 1945 through 
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In the years between 1945 and 1954, two striking changes took 
place in the comic-book industry. The first was the great increase 
in the number of comic books published and the number of firms 
engaged in their publication. The second was the increased number of 
comic books dealing with crime and horror and featuring sexually 
suggestive and sadistic illustrations. This increase of materials featur- 
ing brutality and violence is being offered to any child who has the 
10-cent purchase price. That these examples of crime and horror are 
aimed at children is clearly evident from the advertisements with 
which each issue is replete. 


AN OVERVIEW OF THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE COMIC- 
BOOK INDUSTRY 


On first impression, the present comic-book industry would seem to 
comprise many different publishing firms with no apparent relation- 
ship of one to another. On closer scrutiny, however, it is found that 
the picture is entirely different. 

Information obtained by the subcommittee indicates that, while 
there are 112 seemingly separate and distinct corporations engaged in 
the publication of comic books, these corporations, through such 
devices as common-stock holders and officer and family ties, are in 
actual fact owned and controlled by a relatively small group of men 
and women. Thus the 676 comic-book titles are published by 111 
corporations owned by only 121 persons or families in addition to 1 
corporation which has many stockholders.‘ 

The majority of these publishers maintain editorial offices in New 
York City. While the editorial content of comic books is determined 
in New York City, the actual printing, binding and distribution 
usually takes place at printing establishments often located in other 
States and far removed from the editorial offices. 

A view of the steps involved in producing and distributing a comic 
book affords some insight into the problems confronting the industry 
in determining an editorial content acceptable for reading by children. 

While ultimate responsibility for editorial content rests with the 
publishers, their training and backgrounds vary widely. One, for 
example, combines publication of comic books with an active law 
practice. Some publish ‘girlie’? magazines and comic books from the 
same editorial office. Some publish well-known pocket-size book 
editions. One man publishes both comic books and the pseudomedical 
type of sex books.. Several include pseudoscience books among their 
publications. One fact is clearly noted: A background in knowledge 
of child education and development is not a requisite to becoming a 
publisher of crime and horror comic books designed for children. 

Neither the editor, the script writer nor the artist is required to 
possess such a background. A majority of the comic-book publishers 
employ one or more editors. Some pi employ writers and artists 
on a permanent basis, although more frequently they utilize such 
persons on a free-lance arrangement. 

The publisher, and his editor, establish the general theme and 
tone of a particular comic book. The idea for the story is then 
conceived by the editor or writer. Once the idea is firmed-up, the 
writer prepares a short synopsis. This is reviewed by the editor who 


* Listing of publishers and titles shown on pp. 39-44 of appendix to this report. 
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directs such changes as he sees fit. In some of the smaller publishing 
firms, the publisher himself may sit in on this story conference. In 
the larger firms, the publisher does not attempt detailed review of 
story content. 

After the synopsis is agreed upon, the writer prepares a script 
which sets forth, panel by panel, the action to be illustrated and 
dialogue for the *balloons." 'The editor again reviews the script and 
indicates the revisions to be made. "The artist, following directions 
in the script, then prepares black and white drawings which are 
reviewed by the editor who orders such changes as he wants. The 
drawings are not colored by the original artist, but by other persons 
in the employ of the publisher, or by the printer under instructions 
from the editor. 

Three or four stories are then grouped together to form a comic 
book of 32 pages. Not all of these pages contain illustrated stories. 
Some may be used for advertising space. Others may be used for 
short stories without illustration for “fan” clubs or correspondence. 

The layout for the comic books, complete with original drawings 
and color scheme, is then sent to the printer according to a pre- 
arranged time schedule. Inside pages are printed on “newsprint” 
and the cover is printed on a slightly heavier, glossy paper. These 
e operations are sometimes accomplished at different printing 

ants. 

: The minimum print order for any one issue of a comic book is 
approximately 300,000, although press runs of 750,000 for a single 
issue are not uncommon. The publishers’ experience has shown that 
this minimum is necessary to assure such widespread coverage as 
will provide the opportunity for sufficient sales to cover costs and, 
hopefully, result in profits on that particular issue. With 95,000 to 
110,000 newsdealers in the country, a press run of 300,000 would put 
only 3 copies of the comic book on the shelves of each dealer, if 
evenly distributed. 

After an issue of a comic book is printed, the copies are not shipped 
to the distributor as one might expect, but directly to the local 
wholesaler. Shipments are made by mail, freight, express, and truck. 
Such shipments are made by the printing concern at the direction of 
and in accordance with the instructions supplied by the distributor. 
The wholesaler then supplies the newsdealer, who is the retailer from 
whom the public buys. 

Virtually every community of appreciable size in the United States 
has at least one independently owned wholesaler who distributes comic 
books for one or a number of the independent national distributors. 
It is estimated the 950 independent wholesalers operate within the 
United States. In addition, the American News Co. maintains its 
own 400 company-owned-and-operated branches, in the capacity of 
wholesale concerns. Moreover, a subsidiary of the American News 
Co., called the Union News Co., has branches which supply news- 
stands at railway stations, subways, and some hotels. 

If the printer and the wholesaler perform the physical function of 
distributing comic books, who then is the distributor and what is his 
role in the total industry picture? Thirteen national distributors 
handle comic books within the continental United States. Some 
distributors are also publishers and handle their own publications. 
Others do not publish but deal with a number of independent publish- 
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ers, ‘The American News Co. sends materials only to its company- 
owned wholesalers. The other 12 distributors route materials to 
independently owned wholesalers. 

The distributor is a cross between a financier, a statistician, and 
a publishers’ salesman or representative. His financial function is 
—— through the advance payments he makes to the publisher. 

e will often advance up to 25 percent against the final accounting, 
which will take place (3 or 4 months later) when the total sales of a 
particular issue can be computed. His statistical function consists 
of determining those wholesalers to whom a given comic book can 
most profitably be routed, including the number of copies to be 
supplied to each. His function as salesman consists of directing “on 
the road” representatives who seek to maintain satisfactory customer 
relations with the wholesaler. This agent urges the wholesaler to 
carry and to push the sales of a larger number of the publications 
carried by the distributor whom he represents. 

The distributor maintains a record for each wholesaler with whom 
he does business. He lists the title and the issue of each comic book 
delivered, the quantity shipped, the quantity sold, and the number 
eventually returned unsold. Future calculations are made on the 
basis of past performance. As each new issue is prepared, the dis- 
tributor gages sales possibilities. He then orders a given number of 
shipping Tabels bearing the name and address of each wholesaler and 
the number of copies to be sent to that wholesaler. These labels are 
delivered to the printer. 

Thus the comic book, conceived by the editor and writer, given 
concrete form by the artist, and put into mass production by the 

rinter on order of the publisher, reaches the business of a wholesaler 
in a particular area, having been shipped there by the printer under 
& label prepared by a national distributor. It is now ready for its 
journey onto the shelves of the newsdealer. 

The wholesaler also maintains records as to the sales made by news- 
dealers serviced by him. On the basis of these records, the wholesaler 
makes up a bundle for his newsdealers. [t is a mixed bundle. It 
contains a number of copies of each of the comic books he has received 
for distribution since his last distribution day. The bundle might 
also contain copies of “girlie” magazines, men’s, sports, popular scien- 
tific publications, motion picture and television periodicals, and other 
types of literary, news, and household publications. In other words, 
the bundle prepared for delivery to the newsdealer can and does run 
the gamut of many types of magazines, depending on what the whole- 
saler distributes. The bundle is then delivered by a truckdriver to 
the retailer who operates a newsstand in a small store, on the street, 
or in a station, to drugstores, candy stores, and other retail outlets. 

The widely diverse assortment of publications, which might be 
routed by the distributor to the wholesaler and in turn to the retail 
newsdealer, was shown in the prepared exhibits of some of the maga- 
zines distributed by the Kable News Co. These exhibits, which were 
introduced at the New York hearings, included such titles as: Sup- 

ressed, The Facts About Modern Bootlegging, Mysteries, Billy 
unny, Exhibit Homes, Haunted Thrills, Zip, Romance Time, Nifty, 
Homecraft, Mystery Tales of Horror and Suspense, Picture Scope, 
Magazine Digest, Masked Ranger, Gala, Danger, Voodoo, The 
Children's Illour, Wham, Radio-Klectronics, Pack O’ Fun, Strange 
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Fantasy, Exclusive, Dare, Frolic, Child Life, Fantastic Fears, Uni- 
verse, Tops, He, Hunting and Fishing, Danger, and Tab. "The covers 
of many of these publications carried pictures of scantily clad females 
insuggestive poses. "The titles of some of the article as featured on the 
covers were: “The Lady Is a Man,” “All-Year Vacation Home,” 
“Sex Before Marriage,” “I Was Forced Into Russia's Fifth Column," 
“I Sold Myself in the Marriage Racket,” “Athletes Are Lousy Sports,” 
“What’s New in Transistors,” “Babes in Boyland,” “The Prodigal 
Son,” “Backstage at Burlesk,” “The Smart Drummer,” “Rica Rita— 
Pantie Model,” “Angel of the Battlefields,” *Sexie Tessie Up North," 
“Joseph and His Brothers,” “Tommy’s Bedroom Secret,” “Dead 
End Kids of Space,” “Are Bosomy Beauties a Fad?” “Are Vets Free- 
loading Medical Care?” “Sixty Lady-Killers on the Loose,” “Evelyn 
West vs. Kinsey,” “Are Our Churches Really Red?” “The Beauty 
Is a Witch,” “Slaves to Beauty,” “Trouble in Morocco,” “Court of 
Immoral Women,” ‘“Backlashes? Try Educating Your Thumb,” 
and *Where Bad Girls Make Good." 

'The newsdealer is charged for the entire contents of the bundle he 
receives, However, the newsdealer may return the comic books, if 
they remain unsold, as in the case of other items, and receive credit. 
The wholesaler may route the returns to other dealers. When it is 
finally determined that certain returns are not salable, the wholesaler 
returns them to the distributor, for use in his accounting with the 
publisher, returning either the comic books themselves or their covers. 
There is also a practice in the industry of putting groups of returned 
comic books into thicker books, and reissuing them under a new title 
and cover for a sale price of 25 cents. 

The distributor and the publisher complete their accounting on the 
basis of the returns—either of the covers or the entire comic books— 
and payment is made to the publisher for the copies sold. The amount 
retained by the distributor is a small percentage of the total amount 
of the sales. 


III. Tae Nature or Crime anp Horror Comic Books 


It has been pointed out that the so-called crime and horror comic 
books of concern to the subcommittee offer short courses in murder, 
mayhem, robbery, rape, cannibalism, carnage, necrophilia, sex, sadism, 
masochism, and virtually every other form of crime, degeneracy, bes- 
tiality, and horror. These depraved acts are presented and explained 
in illustrated detail in an array of comic books being bought and read 
daily by thousands of children. These books evidence a common 

enchant for violent death in every form imaginable. Many of the 

ooks dwell in detail on various forms of insanity and stress sadistic 
degeneracy. Others are devoted to cannibalism with monsters in 
human form feasting on human bodies, usually the bodies of scantily 
clad women. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF MATERIAL DEALT WITH AT NEW YORK HEARING 


To point out more specifically the type of material being dealt with 
a few — examples of story content and pictures were presented 


at the New York hearings on April 21, 1954. From the few following 
examples, it will be clearly seen that the major emphasis of the mate- 
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rial then available on America's newsstands from this segment of the 
comic book industry dealt with depraved violence: 


Sronx No. 1 
BOTTOMS UP (STORY COMICS) 


This story has to do with a confirmed alcoholic who spends all his wife can 
earn on alcohol. As a result their small son is severely neglected. On the day 
the son is to start in the first grade in school the mother asks the father to escort 
him to the school building. Instead, the father goes to his favorite bootlegger 
and the son goes to school by himself. En route the child is struck and killed by 
an automobile. Informed of the accident, the mother returns home to find her 
husband gloating over his new supply of liquor. The last four panels show the 
mother as she proceeds to kill and hack her spouse to pieces with an ax. The 
first panel shows her swinging the ax, burying the blade in her husband’s skull. 
Blood spurts from the open wound and the husband is shown with an expression 
of agony. The next panel has a montage effect: the husband is lying on the floor 
with blood rushing from his skull as the wife is poised over him. She holds the 
bloody ax, raised for more blows. The background shows an enlargement of the 
fear-filled eyes of the husband, as well as an enlargement of the bloody ax. To 
describe this scene of horror the text states that—''And now the silence of the 
Hendrick's apartment is broken only by the soft humming of Nora as she busies 
herself with her ‘work’.”” She then cuts his body into smaller pieces and disposes 
of it by placing the various pieces in the bottles of liquor her husband had pur- 
chased. She then returns the liquor to the bootlegger and obtains a refund. As 
she leaves, the bootlegger says: ''HMMN, funny! I figured that rye would be 
inside Lou by now!" The story ends with the artist admonishing the child 
readers in a macabre vein with the following paragraph, ''But if Westlake were to 
examine the remainder of the case more closely he'd see that it is Lou who is 
inside the liquor! Heh, heh! Sleep well, kiddies!” We then see three of the 
bottles—one contains an eye, one an ear, and ove a finger, 


Story No. 2 
FRISCO MARY (ACE COMICS) 


This story concerns an attractive and glamorous young woman, Mary, who gains 
control of a California un^erworld gang. Under her leadership the gang embarks 
on a series of holdups marked for their ruthlessness and violence. One of these 
escapades involves the robbery of a bank. A police officer sounds an alarm 
thereby reducing the gang's "take" to a mere $25,000. One of the scenes of 
violence in the story shows Mary poised over the wounded police officer, as he 
lies on the pavement, pouring bullets into his back from her submachinegun. 
The agonies of the stricken officer are clearly depicted on his face. Mary, who 
in this particular scene looks like an average American girl wearing a sweater 
and skirt and with her hair in bangs, in response to a plea from one of her gan 
members to stop shooting and flee, states: “We could have got twice as much 
it wasn't for this frog-headed rat!!! I'll show him!" 


Story No. 3 


WITH KNIFE IN HAND (ATLAS COMICS) 


A promising young surgeon begins to operate on wounded criminals in order 
to gain the money demanded by his spendthrift wife. After he has ruined his 
professional career by becoming associated with the underworld, a criminal comes 
to get help for his girl friend who has been shot by the police. In the accompany- 
ing panels the girl is placed upon the operating table; the doctor discovers that 
the criminal's girl friend is none other than his own wife, "The scene then shows 
the doctor committing suicide by plunging & scalpel into his own abdomen. His 
wife, gasping for help, also dies on the operating table for lack of medical attention. 
The last scene shows her staring into space, arms dangling over the sides of the 
operating table. The doctor is sprawled on the floor, his hand still clutching the 
knife handle protruding from his bloody abdomen. There is a leer on his face 
and he is winking at the reader, connoting satisfaction at having wrought revenge 
upon his unfaithful spouse, 
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Story No. 4 
HEAD ROOM (ENTERTAINING COMICS) 


The female keeper of a decrepit hotel gives special attention to one of her male 
boarders. She attempts to win his affection by giving him lower rates, privileges, 
etc. Since he is in his room only at night, she rents the same room for daytime 
use to a gruesome-looking man, shown on the first page of the story. There are 
repeated reports over the radio of a homicidal maniac at large, the “Ripper.” 
She comes to suspect the daytime boarder and is shown searching his room and 
finding seven gruesome, bloody heads hanging in his closet. Her privileged 
boarder comes into the room and she tells him of her findings. He is then shown 
transformed into the gruesome daytime boarder. The last picture shows him 
as he decapitates her. 

Story No. 5 


ORPHAN (ENTERTAINING COMICS) 


This is the storv of a small golden-haired girl named Lucy, of perhaps 8 or 10 
years of age, and the story is told in her own words. Lucy hates both her parents. 

er father is an alcoholic who beats her when drunk. Her mother, who never 
wanted Lucy, has a secret boy friend. The only bright spot in Lucy’s life is her 
Aunt Kate with whom she would like to live. Lucv's chance to alter the situa- 
tion comes when the father, entering the front gate to the home, meets his wife 
who is running away with the other man, who immediately flees. Snatching & 
gun from the night table, Lucy shoots and kills her father from the window. She 
then runs out into the yard and presses the gun into the hands of her mother, 
who has fainted and lies unconscious on the ground. Then through Lucy's per- 
jured testimony at the following trial, both the mother and her boy friend are 
convicted of murdering the father and are electrocuted. These are pictures that 
show, first, “Mommie” and then "Stevie" as they sit strapped to the electric 
chair as the electric shock strikes them. Other pictures show Lucy’s joyous 
contentment that it has all worked out as she had planned and she is now free 
to live with her Aunt Kate. The last picture shows her winking at the reader 
and saying, “* * * which is just the way I’d hoped it would work out when I 


shot daddy from the front bedroom window with the gun I knew was in the 
night table and went downstairs and put the gun in mommy’s hand and started 
the crying act.” 


Story No. 6 
HEARTLESS (STORY COMICS) 


This is the story of a petty gangster, Bernie Kellog. He is in a cheap, small- 
town hotel, when he starts to have chest pains and calls a physician. The doctor 
gives Bernie a drug to calm his nerves. The drug makes Bernie feel like talking 
and he tells the doctor that he is in the hotel waiting for a woman to bring him 
$50,000 in blackmail money. He tells the doctor how the woman begged to be 
“let off the hook" because her husband didn’t have that much money. Bernie 
insists, however, so the woman goes home and commits suicide. As it turns 
out, the woman, Elaine, is the doctor’s wife. One of the pictures then presented 
shows the doctor sitting dazedly on the edge of the bed * * * And, stretched 
across the bed, we find Bernie with his heart cut out. Bernie is shown lying dead 
on the bed with a gaping hole in his chest, a rib protruding, blood flowing over 
the bed onto the floor, his face fixed in a death mask as he stares at the reader. 


Srory No. 7 
STICK IN THE MUD (STORY COMICS) 


An extremely sadistic schoolteacher gives special attention to one of her pupils 
in order to curry favor with the boy's rich, widowed father. Ina year she succeeds 
in marrying the man, but he turns out to be a miser. She stabs him to death 
with a butcher knife approximately a foot and a half in length and 3 inches wide. 
The picture shows the body of the old man, limbs askew, falling to the floor 
emitting a gurgle. There is a large hole in his back and blood is squirting in all 
directions. The wife is behind him clutching the bloody butcher knife. She 
says: “You stupid old fool! I’ve stood for your miserly, penny-pinching ways 
long enough! From now on it’ll be my money * * * and I'll spend it my way! 
Die, Ezra * * * diel” She then covers up her crime by throwing him into a 
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pen with a wild bull that gores his body to pieces, She now has the money, but 
also the stepson whom she hates. The boy suspects that she killed his father 
and makes her chase him around the farm by calling her names. He leads her 
to some quicksand and she falls in. Several pictures show her as she begs the 
boy to get help. He promises to do so if she confesses to him that she killed his 
father. She does so, and he then lets her sink to her death. A closeup is shown 
of the terrified woman, sunk into the quicksand which is flowing into her open 
mouth. The boy is quite satisfied with himself and walks about the farm 
humming a tune while others search for his “lost” stepmother. 

It is appropriate to point out that these were not the only, nor the 
worst, pictures and stories gathered by the subcommittee during the 
investigation. In fact, they constitute a small sampling of the total 
array of crime and horror comic books available to the youth of this 
Nation. 


METHODS UTILIZED IN CRIME AND HORROR COMICS TO PORTRAY VIOLENCE 


Physical acts shown in the foregoing pictures are not the only 
means for portraying violence in the crime and horror type of comic 
books. Violence is frequently demonstrated by the type of character, 
pm: and setting of a story; as well as by the sequence of events and 

y the language used in the “balloons.” The following are a few 
ae of some of the devices used in the portrayal of violence and 
orror: 


1. Character, plot, and setting 


The majority of fantasy stories, which pictorially depicted rela- 
tively few physical acts of violence, dealt with supernatural people 
and events. More frequently the supernatural phenomena involved 
werewolves, vampires, zombies, witches, people returning from the 
dead, and animal monsters. Physical violence usually occurred in 
only 1 or 2 frames. The total extent of violence, however, cannot 
be measured by counting isolated frames taken out of context. Each 
frame contributed to the story buildup of horror and suspense. 

One method of portraying horror relates supernatural phenomena 
with real people and things. In this type of story, horror was por- 
trayed by making use of fantastic supernatural powers and by identi- 
fying these powers with people and animals that really exist. By 
association, it is suggested that real policemen may be ghouls who 
prey on the citizens of a city. The next-door neighbor may be a 
zombie secretly plotting with other zombies, also neighbors, to take 
over the world. Ordinary house pets are actually man’s eneinies 
awaiting the opportunity to destroy him. 

Another resource for portraying horror places supernatural beings, 
such as werewolves and vampires in highly realistic setting. There- 
fore, horror is identified not only with real people but also with real 
situations. An example of this type was pointed out in the hearings 
by Richard Clendenen, subcommittee executive director. It was the 
story of a small orphan who was adopted by two individuals ostensibly 
devoted to the child. After having fattened him up, they entered his 
room at night, fangs bared, and it is seen that they were vampires. 
The boy, however, is turned into a werewolf and attacks the two and 
claws them. ‘Thus, violence and horror are not restricted in comic 
books to the isolated action shown in each frame. "Though there are 
no frames with physical violence in some instances, a whole story may 
-on horror by its selection of characters, sequence of events and 
situations. 
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2. Language 


Words alone, or in conjunction with pictures, may describe violence 
and horror more vividly than the graphic techniques. In comic books, 
language is utilized to contribute to horror in several ways. It may 
be to (a) stimulate the reader's anticipation of horrible things to 
come; (b) reinforce a belief in supernatural monsters; (c) describe 
desires impossible of being shown graphically; and (d) describe killings. 

One of the more frequent functions of language in crime comics is to 
replace graphic portrayals of brutal killings. In such instances the 
pictures do not show the weapons in contact with the victims, nor are 
the victims' mangled bodies exposed to the reader. "The acts of kill- 
ing, however, and their effects on the victims are imaginatively de- 
scribed in the texts. The following serves as an illustration of this 
technique: 

A man is shown lifting an ax preparatory to striking his wife on the 
floor. In the next frame he lowers the ax, the wife is not shown but 
the caption reads: ‘Bertha squealed as Norman brought the ax down. 
The swinging of steel and the thud of the razor-sharp metal against 
flesh cut the squeal short." In the next frame he holds the ax poised 
again, the body still is not exposed and the caption reads: “He brought 
the ax down again and again, hacking, severing, dismembering." 

In cases similar to the above, violence is portrayed to the reader by 
words instead of pictures. 

Other symbols are often used to signify violence and horror. The 
red background of a picture is used as symbolic of blood. This may 
be noted in the following example: 

The caption reads: “His (the victim’s) shrieks died to a bubbling 
moan * * * then a final death rattle. * * * You did not stop swing- 
ing the chair until the thing on the floor was a mass of oozing scarlet 
pulp.” No body is shown but the entire frame is colored red. 

8. Sequence 

Another method in which the impressions of horror or violence may 
be conveyed is by the sequence of events. Stories may be so con- 
structed that each frame stimulates the imagination of the reader up 
to à shocking climax in the last frame. "The sequence may be carried 
out through the use of words and pictures which, in themselves, are 
unrelated to horror. One of the more subtle instances where violence 
was portrayed by neither action, words, nor color, is the following: 

The story is about a man who gets entangled in a swamp. One 
frame shows him in the swamp and a huge vulture circling above the 
doomed man. The next frame shows the man being carried out on a 
stretcher with bandages over his eyes.° 


IV. Crime anp Horror Comic Books As A CONTRIBUTING FACTOR 
IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


_ Inquiring into the relationship of crime and horror comic books to 
juvenile delinquency, the subcommittee approached this question 
without preconceived convictions. It was not assumed that comic 


* Acknowledgment for this section on methods of portraying violence in comic books is due Mrs. Marilyn 
t of sociology 


of the University of — ( who prepared A Survey of Comie 
on (mimeographed), Seattle, 1954. his was 8 report made to the Wash- 
ren and Youth, having been prepared in cooperation with the research and 
lon of the department of public institutions. 
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books are a major cause of juvenile delinquency. On the other hand, 
care was taken to avoid stating categorically that these crime and 
horror comic books have no effect in aggravating the problem. 

However, there are many who accept the idea of the cause and effect 
relationship between comic-book reading by children and antisocial 
behavior. Many judges have pointed to crime and horror comic 
books and have cited cases of children who have explained their 
delinquent acts by claiming they got the ideas from such comic books. 
This kind of evidence is largely discounted by the behavioral scien- 
tists, who point out that children can hardly be expected to understand 
their own behavior, much less explain it. A child may ascribe his 
behavior to a comic he has read, but such explanations without 
substantiating findings can scarcely be considered scientific evidence 
of causation. 

The behavioral sciences are as yet far from exact. Therefore, it is 
not surprising to note some diversity of opinion even among experts in 
the fields of criminology, psychology and sociology. Responsible 
observers of the American social pattern are in general agreement 
that juvenile delinquency has many causes, not just one. 

Today there are many who consider themselves experts who persist 
in explaining all delinquency solely as a product of personality mal- 
adjustment, while at the other extreme, there are those who find the 
influence of the slum to be the source of all the difficulties. Others 
point solely to the influence of crime and horror comic books. These 
people overlook the fact that no one personality trait or social back- 
ground distinguishes delinquent children. The endless variations of 
circumstance, opportunity, and personal history must be taken into 
account. When doing this, it is necessary to determine the effects 
in each case of all the contributing factors. 

A study of erime and horror comic books should consider their 
effects upon children in the total setting of the child’s behavior pattern. 
It was the concern of the subcommittee to inquire into expert opinion 
of the relationship between this material and the delinquent behavior 
of children who are (a) considered to be emotionally stable and (b) 
those thought of as emotionally maladjusted. The following is a 
brief summary of professional opinion in which the attempt is made to 
reflect some of the divergencies where they exist: 


CRIME AND HORROR COMICS AND THE WELL-ADJUSTED AND NORMALLY 
LAW-ABIDING CHILD 


Attention has been given by some experts to the influence of crime 
and horror comics on well-adjusted children who normally are not in 
conflict with — Majority opinion seems inclined to the view 

at 


that it is unlikely that the reading of crime and horror comics would 
lead to delinquency in a well-adjusted and normally law-abiding child. 

A different view is held by Dr. Frederic Wertham, consulting psy- 
chiatrist, Department of Hospitals, New York City. He maintains 
that it is primarily the “normal” child upon whom the comics have 
their greatest detrimental effects, and thus it is this type of individual 
who is “tempted” and “seduced” into imitating the crime portrayed 
in the story. Dr. Wertham has been termed the “leading crusader 
against comics.” Although stating that he does not adhere to a single 
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factor theory of delinquency causation, he does attribute a large por- 
tion of juvenile offenses to the comics.’ 

A critique of the position that has been held by Dr. Wertham for 
many years is found in an article by Prof. Frederic M. Thrasher 
entitled, "The Comics and Delinquency: Cause or Scapegoat.” This 
article, which appeared in 1949, pointed to alleged weaknesses in 
Dr. Wertham’s approach, the major one being that his propositions are 
not supported by adequate research data. Professor Thrasher as- 
serted that Dr. Wertham's major claims rest upon a selected group of 
extreme cases. Although Dr. Wertham has since declared that his 
conclusions are based upon a study of thousands of children, he has 
not offered the statistical details of his study. He says that he used 
control groups, i. e., compared his groups of delinquents with a similar 
group of nondelinquents, but he has not described the groups to prove 
that the difference in incidence of comic-book reading is other than a 
selective process. In conclusion, Professor Thrasher writes: 

* * * jt may be said that no acceptable evidence has been produced by Wer- 


tham or anyone else for the conclusion that the reading of comie magazines has, 
or has not, a significant relation to delinquent behavior. 


A summarization of Professor Thrasher’s contention is, that in 1949, 
the case against comic books had not been proved pro or con. His 
presentation points out the need for more study and research on that 
subject which has not yet been done. 


CRIME AND HORROR COMICS MAY APPEAL TO AND THUS GIVE SUPPORT 
AND SANCTION TO ALREADY EXISTING ANTISOCIAL TENDENCIES 


Dr. Harris Peck, director of the bureau of mental health services 
for the New York City Court of Domestic Relations, indicated in his 
testimony that there is & possible relationship of crime and horror 
comic books to juvenile delinquency through appealing to and thus 

iving support and sanction to already existing antisocial tendencies.’ 

hile pointing out that it is unlikely that comic books are a primary 
cause of juvenile delinquency, he stated that it should not be over- 
looked that certain comic books may aid and abet, as it were, delin- 
quent behavior which has been set in motion by other forces already 
operating on the child. Dr. Harris has also noted the preoccupation 
with comics of many delinquents with whom he has come in contact. 
This observation should be weighed with reference to the fact that 
there are many nondelinquents who are avid comic-book readers. 

It is appropriate that a distinction be made between the “emotion- 
ally maladjusted” delinquent to which reference has been made and 
the “normally adjusted" delinquent. It is quite possible for an 
individual to be both socially and psychologically adjusted within his 
own group of delinquent companions. While the group may commit 
acts of delinquency and be completely out of joint with society as a 
whole, the individual members may have the same normal feelings and 
needs as members of a law-abiding group of the same age. Therefore, 
even though these delinquent youths are deemed emotionally stable, 





* See Wertham, Frederic, Seduction of the Innocent, New York, 1954. 

' Thrasher, Frederic M., The Comics and Delinquency: Cause or Scapegoat, in The Journal of Edu 
tional — December 1949, pp. 195-205. 

è See Peck, Harris, testimony in bearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
ofthe Committee on the Judiciary, U. 8. Senate, 83d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 63-69, Washington: Government 
Printing Office 1954. 
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the content of crime comic books may coincide with the attitudes and 
values of the group and give support to the group’s delinquent ac- 
tivities. 

This leads to the conclusion that in both the “emotionally abnormal” 
and the “emotionally normal” delinquent, the contents of crime and 
horror comic books may become a part of the youth’s total experience 
and operate as another of the many supports of antisocial behavior 
present today in our society. 

There exists a minority opinion that suggests a possible cathartic 
effect can be achieved by reading about or looking at a violent action; 
that is, a period of calm, or relaxation results. The possibility was 
suggested that this effect may become desirable for certain individuals 
and may develop into a mechanism by which they can relieve every- 
day tensions iih cannot otherwise be coped with satisfactorily. 
However, even among authorities in the field of child development who 
agree that such material does have a cathartic effect, some believe 
that the same kind of effect might be achieved more safely through 
other means for the vicarious expression of aggression. 


TECHNIQUES OF CRIME ARE TAUGHT BY CRIME AND HORROR COMICS 


Another aspect of the contribution of comic books to juvenile 
delinquency, in the opinion of a number of experts, was the indication 
that the more serious forms of delinquency incorporate knowledge of 
specific techniques which many comic ena provide. This was 
considered to be another valid criticism of comic books, i. e., they 
offer juveniles a comprehensive written and pictorial presentation of 
both methods and techniques of criminal activities. Dr. Robert H. 
Felix, director of the National Institute of Mental Health, attributed 
this negative feature to comic books when he wrote: 

They might well be instructive in the techniques of crimina! activity and of the 
avoidance of detection.’ 

Offering an example of this practice of teaching crime techniques 
via crime through comic books, Dr. Wertham testified: 


* * * T had no idea how one would go about stealing from a locker in Grand 


Central, but I have comic books which 
go out now and do it. 

Dr. Wertham was the first psychiatrist to call attention of the 
American people to crime and horror comics. It is incontrovertible 
that he has exerted far-reaching influence through alerting parents’ 
and citizens’ groups to the extent of bestiality and depravity being 
dispensed to children through such comics. 

ontent analysis of crime comics by the subcommittee indicated 
that in most instances the crimes as portrayed in these books were 
committed with little finesse or imagination. Guns were the most 
frequent weapon for murder. ‘“Holdups,” safeblowing and payroll 
seizures were among the methods employed in robberies. However, 
there were stories in which utilization was made of the following: 
lead pipes, kitchen knives, wet rawhide belts (tied around a man’s 
neck to dry in the sun, thereby shrinking and strangling him), whips, 
hot coffee thrown in a person’s face, wrenches, jagged edges of bottles, 

* Hearings before the Subcommittee To p Juvenile Delinqueney Comie Book of the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 83d Cong. ., D. 11, Washington: Government Printing Office 
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and acid (for “melting a person’s face"). In a few stories more 
sophisticated methods of crime were described. For example, it was 
explained that it is easier to pick pockets in a cafeteria because “a 
man hesitates to drop a tray of food to see if his pockets have been 

icked"; and it was suggested that tires can be stolen from one 
junkyard and sold to another. 


CRIMINAL CAREERS ARE GLAMORIZED IN CRIME AND HORROR COMIC 
BOOKS 


A number of impressions were obtained from reading how the 
criminal moves in his cultural pattern as depicted by the crime comics. 
For example, crime may have brought wealth and fame even though 
it was sometimes temporary. Large monetary rewards from crime 
were shown through scenes of cash being counted or money being 
spent on luxurious —* Through committing bizarre crimes, 
individuals became widely known figures and sometimes they became 
idols, eulogized through the publicity accorded them in the news- 
papers. Many of the stories included texts which described the 
sensation experienced by a killer. Killing was described as the 
means of acquiring a high degree of self-confidence, giving the indi- 
vidual a feeling of strength and power. A highly pleasing physical 
sensation was also — as resulting from killing. 

Some stories in comic books showed that membership in the criminal 
underworld was dependent upon certain personal characteristics highly 
valued by experienced criminals. These attributes were mainly 

hysical. Criminals were admired for their “toughness,” their 

atred for “cops” and a willingness to commit any type of crime 
regardless of the risk involved. In their interpersonal relationships, 
comic-book criminals never exhibited such human virtues as con- 
sideration of others, charity and the like. Furthermore, to reinforce 
the behavior expected of the potential criminal, names suggestive of 
toughness were assigned to him. 

In some of the stories, murder for revenge was justified under 
certain conditions. The murderers were not apprehended and there 
was no suggestion that they would be taken in custody at a future 
date. The end of the criminal’s career came about, if at all, through 
chance factors or by superhuman beings or other ideal types. As the 
latter two do not exist in reality, the obvious interpretation from these 
—— is that crime does pay if one is ruthless and clever to a sufficient 

egree., 

However, defenders and hired apologists for the crime and horror 
comic books constantly point out that in the majority of crime and 
horror comics, the villain came to a well-deserved end. 


DEFENDERS OF LAW AND ORDER FREQUENTLY REPRESENTED AS ALL- 
POWERFUL BEINGS WHO KILL AND COMMIT OTHER CRIMES TO DEFEND 
“JUSTICE” 


There were a number of comics of the type which pictured the hero 
as some sort of supernatural being always impervious to any physical 
harm. In these comic books the crime was always real and the 
superhuman’s triumph over good was unreal. Commenting on this, 
Dr. Wertham singled out the superman comic books as being injurious 
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to the ethical development of children. Dr. Wertham believes these 
books arouse phantasies of sadistic joy in seeing other people re- 
peatedly punished while the hero remains immune. He called this 
the superman complex. Another witness referred to this idea when 
she gave examples of institutionalized children injuring themselves 
by jumping off high places in attempts to fly like the comic-book 
characters. 

Members of the subcommittee believe that in this respect content 
of the comic books can be criticized. In many crime comics, law and 
order are maintained by supernatural and superhuman heroes, and 
officers of the law, ineffective in apprehending criminals, must depend 
on aid from fantastic characters. The law-enforcement officials who 
do solve cases often succeed through “accidental events.” In con- 
trast, actual law-enforcement officials are at a disadvantage in terms of 
p and the small part they play in apprehending criminals. 

he impressions obtained from the comic books are contrary to the 
methodical routine work characteristic of police investigation. 

Discussing the ethical content of comic books, Dr. Wertham took 
to task the oft-reiterated statement that in these books good wins over 
evil and that law and order always win in the end.” He pointed out 
that there are whole comic books in which every single story ends with 
n gae of evil, with a perfect crime unpunished and actually 
glorified. 


EXCESSIVE READING OF CRIME AND HORROR COMICS IS CONSIDERED 
SYMPTOMATIC OF EMOTIONAL PATHOLOGY 


Surveying the work that has been done on the subject, it appears to 
be the consensus of the experts that comic-book reading is not the 
cause of emotional maladjustment in children. Although comic-book 
reading can be a symptom of such maladjustment, the emotionally 
disturbed child because of abnormal needs may show a greater 
tendency to read books of this kind than will the normal child. This 
theory appears as valid as the thinking that alcoholism is a symptom 
of an emotional disturbance rather than its cause. 

It has also been suggested that the child with difficulties may find 
in comic books representations of the kinds of problems with which 
he is dealing, and that comic books will, therefore, have a value for 
him which they do not have for a child who is relatively free of these 
troubles. Further, it is stated that the kinds of comic books a child 
chooses often provides the child psychiatrist with some clues to the 
kinds of problems faced by the child. 


NEED EXISTS FOR MORE SPECIFIC RESEARCH TO FULLY ASCERTAIN THE 
POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF THIS TYPE OF READING MATERIAL UPON 
CHILDREN 


Although the inquiry revealed the marked differences of opinion 
among experts, the need for careful, large-scale research studies was 
repeatedly made apparent. Samples of crime and horror comics were 
sent to Carl H. Rush, Jr., Ph.D., executive assistant of the American 
Psychological Association, and to Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of the 

9 It should be ted out that there are innumerable stories of this nature, But in stories containing 32 


— criminal often lived splendidly off the fruits of his crimes. It is not until the last panel 
he met bis doom at the hands of a fantasy character or by some stupid mistake. 
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National Institute of Mental Health, so that they could study them 
and give their professional opinions as to the possible effects this 
type of reading material might have on children. Both of these 
Él commented upon the need for scientific research in this 
eld. 

The few approaches already taken and the reasons for the scarcit 
of sound findings on this topic have been indicated by Dr. Rush." It 
is evident from his brief summary of some studies in this topic area 
that research has been concerned with segmental aspects of the 
problem. Juvenile delinquency is a developmental problem and for 
that reason research should be conducted on a longitudinal basis in 
which the subjects of the investigation are examined periodically over 
a span of several years. Research of this type is beyond the means 
of individual investigators. The financial support of a foundation or 
institution is required if the scope of study is to be adequate. 

There can be little question that research is much needed on these 

roblems. If we are to fully understand the impact of crime and 
bones comie books upon the behavior of normal and emotionally 
disturbed children, a broad program of research must be undertaken 
and means for its support must be provided. Furthermore, it seems 
desirable that such research be but one of a number of controlled 
studies, each to be directed to one of the facets of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. The influence of comic books is but one aspect 
of a larger program which has as its ultimate objective the determina- 
tion of the multiple causes of juvenile delinquency. 


V. Orner QuestionaBLe Aspects or Comic Books 


Considerable concern has been expressed regarding the type of 
advertising often carried in comic books. The responses by children 
to such ads sometimes results in the development of mailing lists that 
are later rented to other concerns for the direct-mail solicitation of 
such children for the purchase of salacious materials. 


WEAPONS AND PSEUDOMEDICAL NOSTRUMS ADVERTISED IN COMIC BOOKS 
DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 


Among the more objectionable advertisements that came to the 
attention of the subcommittee was a full-page advertisement, labeled 
“Sportsman’s Paradise,” operated by a concern listing a New York 
address, which shows a variety of weapons that may be purchased 
by mail order. . Several might be a threat to the safety of children. 
Md one line of the coupon reads, “Note: Not sold to minors 
under 3 state age,” it is needless to say that no real proof of age was 

uired. 

he illustrations in the advertisement introduced at the New York 
hearings showed at least 10 dangerous articles that would appeal to 
a minor, ranging from a powerful hunting crossbow, a throwing dagger 
and a ‘“‘fireball”’ slingshot, to a .22-caliber automatic (not available to 
New York residents) and an army training rifle. Their descriptions 
leave little for the imagination. For example, “Oriental battle knife— 
designed for long-distance throwing, it is made to split a board at 30 
" Rush, Car! H,, letter in hearings before the Subcommittee To Invest Juvenile — — Comic 


of the Committee of the Judiciary, U .8. Senate. 83d Cong. sess., pp. 162-164. Washington: 
ment Printing Office, 1954, 
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feet and is balanced to stick * * *"; *Commando knife—real *Com- 
mando’ weapon. An all-metal, needle-pointed, razor-sharp 12-inch 
krife that may save your life * * *’; the “ ‘Fireball’ slingshot—silent, 
sweet shooting. Extra powerful—you get that ‘feel of accuracy’ with 
your first shots * * *’; “Throwing dagger. An exciting sport that 
provides fun and thrills—indoors or outdoors. This knife is light in 
weight and expertly balanced to stick. Tempered steel blade with 
double bevel edges * * *”; “Arrow sling gun. A new thrill in hunt- 
ing. Powerful sling gun sends 12-inch metal-tipped arrows through 
metal-guide barrel to 300-inch range. Swift. Silent. Accurate. 
Kills all small game. Five arrows included * * *"; or “Finnish 
hunting knife, handmade in Finland. Richly engraved blade with 
deep blood grooves. Flashy horse-head handle * * *." 

umerous pseudomedical advertisements in comic books and love 
magazines are aimed at the teen-ager's desire to glorify his personal 
appearance or to improve his physique through easy measures: a 
tablet to put on Meat: & tablet or chewing gum to take off weight; 
hair and scalp formula; skin cleanser or treatment for pimples; an 
electrically operated “spot reducer’’; a course of exercises to develop 
muscles. 

An example in point is the advertisement of Kelpidine chewing 
gum, supposedly useful in enabling one to reduce weight. Sales of 
the article are essentially conducted by mail order. The Post Office 
Department advised the subcommittee that it has been interested in 
this product for some time. Examination and analysis of Kelpidine 
chewing gum by the Food and Drug Administration indicated that 
it consists essentially of small squares of chewing gum containing a 
small amount of powdered kelp (seaweed). The presence of the kelp 
ingredient has no particular significance in the article, and there was 
found no reason to believe it was harmful. On the other hand, there 
was found no valid reason for concluding that the article has any 
particular effectiveness for enabling one to reduce weight—the primary 
representation on which it is offered for sale. 

Action has been taken by the Federal Trade Commission against 
some of the concerns making false advertising claims. In a number 
of instances the Food and Drug Administration has taken exception 
to the labeling of a product. Nor are the prices of these temptingly 
advertised goods within comfortable reach of youth in the deteriorated 
areas of large cities where certain types of crime and horror comics 
are most often found. 


MISUSE OF MAILING LISTS COMPILED THROUGH COMIC-BOOK 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Many business firms making sales by direct mail obtain the names 
and addresses of persons from lists which are purchased from brokers 
who have in turn secured these lists from still other mail-order houses. 
A firm wishing to sell auto seat covers might be interested in purchasing 
a mailing list of people who had made mail-order purchases of auto 
compasses. 

Attention has been called to the fact that juveniles in this country 
receive large quantities of direct-mail advertising for salacious and 
sexually stimulating materials. In some instances it has been pointed 
out that such advertising was received following a youngster’s response 
to an advertisement appearing in a comic book. 
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The Post Office Department informed the subcommittee that the 
mails had been used to advertise and sell a book entitled *"The Illus- 
trated Encyclopedia of Sex," by Dr. A. Willy and others; of 297 
complaints received over & period dating from April 1951, 93 con- 
cerned mailings to minors. Although the book was not considered 
obscene, the methods of advertising by the publisher included blaring 
advertisements in numerous magazines, showing pictures of scantily 
clad young women in sexually provocative poses. 

Parents from many States complained to the subcommittee that 
teen-age sons, daughters, and friends had received advertisements 
which flagrantly describe obscene material. In the New York investi- 
n it was discovered that Samuel Roth, who for gms | per has 

n engaged in using the mails to advertise lewd and lascivious 
printed materials, had purchased mailing lists that contained the 
names of many teen-agers. Roth refused to testify before the sub- 
committee, claiming his rights under the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution. 

It was found that Roth purchased 136,567 names and addresses 
from Robert B. Vallon of the Mapleton Service Co. Many of those 
names were obtained through correspondence with comic-book readers. 
A sample circular, mailed out by Roth to a 16-year-old high-school 
student, advertised such books as Wild Passion, Wanton by Night, 
Waterfront Hotel, and The Shame of Oscar Wild, all of which have 
been declared nonmailable under the postal obscenity law. Roth’s 
advertisements also carried descriptions of “seven books of pleasure 
and sexual excitement calculated to keep you on blissful heights for 
days and days. * * *" 

he development of mailing lists and their sale is now a large-scale 
practice. Members of the subcommittee expressed concern that some 
purveyors of salacious literature may deliberately seek to secure mail- 
ing lists of juveniles for direct-mail solicitation. One publisher, Alex 
Segal, testified that “by mistake” one of his trays of addressograph 
plates bearing the names of 400 children was routed to the publisher 
of sex literature. Segal himself advertises and sells a book called 
How to Hypnotize—A Master Key to Hypnotism. This advertise- 
ment appeared in Quality Comics and portrayed a male looking at a 
young female with the caption Want the thrill of imposing your will 
on someone? Stravon Publishers will tell you how." Upon receipt 
of the book on hypnotism, a child also received a list of other pur- 
chasable material—including sex literature. Advertisements of such 
nature have been received by juveniles as young as 9 years old. 

This matter has been under study by the subcommittee, and we 
have called it to the attention of the Attorney General, the Postmaster 
General, and the Committees on Post Office and Civil Service of the 
Senate and the House. If such actions constitute violation of the 
laws dealing with the mails to offer for sale obscene, lewd, lascivious, 
or filthy material, when consideration is given to the fact the offer is 
being made to persons of immature years, then we are at a loss to 
understand why something has not been done to apprehend the 
offenders. If the existing statutes are found to be inadequate to meet 
this situation, a study will be made to determine what changes will 
be necessary in existing legislation to prohibit such practices. 

To summarize, although some of the advertising in comic books is 
of acceptable standards, many advertisements are directed toward the 
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sale of articles that are potentially harmful to children, or are fraudu- 
lent in that the articles are unable to effect the physical changes 
claimed. Because of the manner in which mailing lists are sold, some 
juveniles who have answered advertisements appearing in comic books 

ave been solicited by publishers of obscene or salacious materials. 
The question has been raised regarding the responsibility publishers 
of comic books should assume for protecting their young readers, both 
from the wrong kind of advertising and from any misuse of resulting 
mailing lists which might accrue through the acceptance of advertising 
from other than reliable firms. 


THE EXPORTATION OF CRIME AND HORROR COMIC BOOKS 


It has been repeatedly affirmed that the comic book, native product 
of the United States, is provoking discussion in other countries. 
Many Americans have expressed indignation over the influence these 
books may have upon the children and young adults in other parts of 
the world. 

Some hold the view that there is no way in which we could give the 
young people abroad a more unfavorable and distorted view of Ameri- 
can values, aspirations, and cultural pattern than through crime and 
horror comics. The destructive potentials of the comic book must be 
recognized both within our domestic society and in consideration of our 
relationship to peoples abroad. Publishers of undesirable comic books 
should be made aware of the negative effects these books may exert 
upon the thinking and conduct of persons who read them throughout 
the world and of the deplorable impression of the United States gained 
through their perusal. 

Several considerations stem from the impact of the comic books 
abroad. They are: 

1. Information gathered by United States Department of State 
personnel in many countries reveals publie concern over the spread of 
crime and horror comic book reading. As far as can be ascertained 
by the subcommittee, concern has been expressed in almost every 
European country over the problem posed by the introduction of 
American comics, or comics of that pattern, since World War II. 

2. Crime and horror comic books introduce to foreign cultures a 
lowered intellectual milieu. Detective and wierd stories, American 
style, present a hardened version of killing, robbery, and sadism. 

3. Comic books are distributed in many countries where the popula- 
tion is other than Caucasian. Materials depicting persons of other 
races as criminals may have meanings and implications for persons of 
another race which were unforeseen by the publisher. 

4. There is evidence that comic books are being utilized by the 
U. S. S. R. to undermine the morale of youth in many countries by 
pointing to crime and horror as portrayed in American comics as one 
of the end results of the most successful capitalist nation in the world. 

In Great Britain, where importation of comic books is restricted 
because of limitations on dollar exchange, comic books are published 
locally from United States copy or stereotypes. An example of 
British thought on comic books was expressed on July 17, 1952, in the 
House of Commons when American style comics were the subject of 
pointed criticism. Mr. Maurice Edelman, of the Labor Party, asserted: 


It is perfectly true that they were brought to this country in the first instance 
hy American forces. They were widely read by American troops, but very rapidly 
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it was found by publishers * * * that there was a considerable market for this 
type of horror and sadistic literature; literature which glorifies the brute, literature 
which undermines the law simply because it suggests that the superman is the 
person who should take the law into his own hands and mete out justice in his 
own way. The most sinister thing about these publications is that they intro- 
duce the element of pleasure into violence. They encourage sadism; and they 
encourage sadism in association with an unhealthy sexual stimulation. 

Other members of the House of Commons who were present and 
participating in the debate referred to “the crude and alien idiom to 
which all of us take exception”; to the “‘anxiety among the parents of 
this country’; and to the “emphasis upon violence as such.” 

Repeated recommendations ius been made in various parts of 
the United Kingdom either to prohibit comic books of this sort or to 
establish a semiofficial advisory group to provide guidance to parents 
and teachers regarding this type of printed matter. 

A Communist magazine, printed in East Germany and devoted to 
bitter criticism of the United States, appeared under the name, “USA 
im Wort und Bild” (USA in Word and Picture). The publication 
ridicules comic books and similar American attempts to present the 
classics in simple form. Some of the phrases read: 

Shakespeare in Yankee dialect is the latest "cultural triumph" * * *, The 
“cultural” achievement of the publishers is expressed on the jacket of the pam- 

hlet: “You can quote the best quotations of Shakespeare and impress your 
riends, without reading the play.” 

One example of racial antagonism resulting from the distribution of 
American-style comic books in Asia is cited by the former United 
States Ambassador to India, Chester Bowles, in his recent book, 
Ambassador’s Report. He reports on page 297 the horrified reaction 
of an Indian friend whose son had come into possession of an American 
comic book entitled The Mongol Blood-Suckers. Ambassador Bowles 
describes the comic book as depicting a— 
superman character struggling against half-human, colored Mongolian tribesmen 
who had been recruited by the Communists to raid American hospitals in Korea 
and drink the plasma in the blood banks. In every picture they were portrayed 
with yellow skins, slanted eyes, hideous faces, and dripping jaws. 

At the climax of the story, their leader summoned his followers to an 
attack on American troops. ‘Follow me, blood drinkers of Mongolia,” 
he cried. ‘Tonight we dine well of red nectar." A few panels later 
he is shown leaping on an American soldier with the shout, “One rip 
at the throat, red blood spills over white skins. And we drink deep.” 

Ambassador Bowles commented: 

The Communist propagandists themselves could not possibly devise a more 
persuasive way to convince color sensitive Indians that Americans believe in the 
superior civilization of people with white skins, and that we are indoctrinating 
our children with bitter racial prejudice from the time they learn to read." 

Soviet propaganda cites the comic book in support of its favorite 
anti-American theme—the degeneracy of American culture. How- 
ever, comic books are but one of a number of instruments used in 
Soviet propaganda to illustrate this theme. The attacks are usually 
supported with examples drawn from the less-desirable American 
motion pictures, television programs, literature, drama, and art. 

It is represented in the Soviet propaganda that the United States 
crime rate, particularly the incidence of juvenile delinquency, is 
largely incited by the murders, robberies, and other crimes portrayed 


% Bowles, Chester, Ambassador’s Report, New York, 1954, p. 297. 
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in "trash literature." The reason such reading matter is distributed, 
according to that — is that the “imperialists” use it to con- 
dition a generation of young automatons who will be ready to march 
and kill in the future wars of aggression planned by the capitalists. 


VI. Comic Books 48 A MEpiUM 0r COMMUNICATION 


Crime and horror comic books constitute but a segment, although 
uite a substantial segment, of the total comic-book industry in the 
United States. There are some publishers in this field who have not 
roduced crime and horror comic books and do not intend to do so. 
he members of the subcommittee were particularly interested in 
certain aspects of the industry which relate to communication, edu- 
cation, and public opinion. In those areas, it appears that there are 
possibilities for positive contributions. 

Joseph W. Musial, educational director of the National Cartoonists 

Society, testified as a witness on the use of comics in informational 
rograms. Appearing with Musial before the subcommittee were 
alt Kelly, president of the National Cartoonists Society, and 
Milton Caniff, artist. They pointed to the widespead adaptation of 
cartoons and comics as a medium of communication. They spoke of 
contributions the artists in their society had made in the public 
interest, and presented several exhibits of materials prepared for this 
urpose. 
" Mr. Musial in an article described the increasing use of comic books 
in communicating messages in public relations. According to him the 
techniques used in the comics are especially suited to exert such mass 
appeal: 

So packed with condensed presentation is the cartoon, that, although physically 
static, it may be said to be in motion a highly specialized art, it suggests movement, 
evokes hordes of other images, tells a story. It tells not of a man but of men; not 
of a wedding or a picnic or a fear or an appetite, but of weddings, picnics, fears, 
appetites in general. Employing a tremendously painstaking, exacting art of its 
own, the cartoon “hits home” to everyone because its topic and situation are 
grasped at once by all who view it. Unlike literal illustration, the cartoon em- 
plovs exaggerated measurements and actions and values, and presents not only 
truth but universal, recognizable, appreciable truth. Universal truth is trans- 
formed by the cartoon into universal appeal, and thus the success of the cartoon 
is accounted for.” 

Mr. Musial, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Caniff, presenting the view of the 
National Cartoonists Society, offered a rather convincing case for the 
subtlety and humaneness of the deft cartoon or comic strip. They 
pointed out that the comic-book artist is usually not at the top of his 
career, but generally a beginner in the field. Mr. Kelly asserted that 
the code of the society * precluded from membership any artist who 
— indecent or obscene matter or in any way proves himself to 

e an objectionable citizen. 

The consensus is that the comic art has genuine appeal for a large 
segment of the American public. It is apparent that comic books have 
assumed major importance in the reading diet of thousands of Amer- 
ican youths. For that reason, it is important that the artwork be of a 
high level. Although the cartoonists are not responsible for the ac- 
companying script, it should measure up to some standards. Mr. 


% Musial, J. W., in Public Relations Journal, November 1951. 
™ The text of the code of the National Cartoonists Society appears on p. 35 of the appendix of this report. 
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Kelly pledged the Cartoonists Society to continually improving their 
own material, but the society— 

views as unwarranted any additional legislative action that is intended to censor 
printed material. 

_ One of the objections that has been made repeatedly to comic books 
is that they contribute to limiting the reading ability and the reading 
experience of a vast portion of our youthful population. This thought 
was dealt with by Robert Warshow in a recent article. He said: 

* * * We are left above all with the fact that for many thousands of children 
comic books, whether bad or “good,” represent virtually their only contact with 
culture. There are children in the schools of our large cities who carry knives 
and guns. There are children who reach the last year of high school without 
ever reading a single book. Even leaving aside the increase in juvenile crime there 
seem to be larger numbers of children than ever before who, without going over 
the line into criminality, live almost entirely in a juvenile underground largely 
out of touch with the demands of social responsibility, culture, and personal refine- 
ment, and who grow up into an unhappy isolation where they are sustained by 
little else but the routine of the working day, the unceasing clamor of television 
and the jukeboxes, and still, in their adult years, the comic books. This is a 
very fundamental problem; to blame the comic books, as Dr. Wertham does, is 
simple minded, But to say that the comics do not contribute to the situation 
would be like denying the importance of the children’s classics and the great 
European novels in the development of an educated man. 

After hearing the pees of Mr. Musial, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. 
Caniff to the effect that government and private agencies and philan- 
thropie organizations have recognized the comic book as an effective 
medium of communication for worthwhile objectives, it is apparent too 
that the comic book can also be an effective medium for unworthy ob- 
jectives. The comic book is recognized as a means of publicizing 
crime and horror. There was no plausible reason offered as to why 
this medium should be less impressive when dealing with one kind of 
subject matter than with another. 


VII. WHERE SmouLD RESPONSIBILITY FOR PoLIcING CRIME AND 
Horror Comic Books Rest? 


The subcommittee believes that this Nation cannot afford the 
calculated risk involved in the continued mass dissemination of 
crime and horror comic books to children. 

Where does the responsibility rest for preventing the distribution 
of such materials? 

With the comic book industry? 

With the parents, assisted by educational campaigns of civic 
organizations? 

Vith governmental censorship either at the Federal, State, or local 
levels? 
COMIC BOOKS AND AUTHORITY 


The subcommittee flatly rejects all suggestions of governmental 
censorship as being totally out of keeping with our basic American 
concepts of a free press operating in a free land for a free people. 

Canadian experience seems to indicate the futility of such an 
approach. Evidence introduced during the subcommittee’s hearings 
indicated that in 1949 the Canadian Parliament passed a law making 
it an offense to print, publish, or sell a crime comic.* According to 





V Warshow, Robert; Paul, The Horror Comics and Dr. Wertham, in —— June | 954. 
1 See Hearings Before the Subeommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency Comic Books) of the 
imm on Judiciary 
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the Honorable E. D. Fulton, member of the Canadian House of 
Commons, within a year or so following the enactment of the Cana- 
dian legislation, the crime comic as such almost completely dis- 
appeared from Canadian newsstands. Into the void poured such a 
flood of love, sex, and girlie magazines that the Canadian Senate 
established a special committee to look into the sale and distribution 
of salacious literature. 

After a bit, however, there crept into Canada the crime comic in 
its original form. It also began to appear in an alternative form, 
i: e., the horror comic. Mr. Fulton ascribed many reasons for the 
reappearance on the Canadian newsstands of crime and horror comics, 
despite the criminal statute: inability to reach a major publisher for 
prosecution since they are, in the main, in the United States; relaxa- 
tion of public vigilance so that there was no longer the constant 
supervision of newsstands to pick out offensive publications and 
bring them to the attention of the authorities and demand prosecu- 
tion; and, inability and unwillingness of customs officials to act as 
censors. 

Legislation has been enacted by three States, New York, New 
Jersey, and Idaho, to prohibit what is known as tie-in sales practices. 
There was testimony before the subcommittee that some newsdealers 
handle crime and horror comic books because they fear they will be 
penalized by the wholesaler if they refuse to do so. This penalty 
frequently takes the form of withholding more popular periodicals 
from the newsdealer who refuses to sell crime and horror comics or 
other objectionable publications. Evidence heard by the subcom- 
mittee indicated that such practices are geographically widespread 
but scattered. 

Testimony was also presented to the subcommittee that these 
restrictive practices did not exist. 

It was suggested to the subcommittee that Federal legislation pro- 
hibiting tie-in sales on all printed matter involved in interstate 
commerce would be of marked assistance. However, while the sub- 
committee is of the opinion that such a Federal statute is not needed 
at this time, this matter has been brought to the attention of the 
Attorney General to determine if the charges of tie-in sales, if 
substantiated, constitute violations of the antitrust laws as presently 
enacted. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS, ASSISTED BY CITIZEN GROUPS 


There is no doubt that much can and has been accomplished toward 
eliminating crime and horror comic books from newsstands through 
vigorous citizen action in local communities. Children can be guided 
away from the purchase of crime and horror stories. Complaints 
directed to the vendor and wholesaler, if repeated, will frequently 
result in the removal of particular publications from the newsstands. 

Effective steps of this nature have been taken in several parts of 
the United States. For example, the citizens of Hartford, Conn., 
spurred on by the Hartford Courant, have been successful in cleaning 
up the newsstands of their city. Another example of effective citizen 
action was the formation several years ago in Cincinnati, Ohio, of a 
committee on evaluation of comic books.” Its purpose is to make a 

1” See evaluations of comic books by that committee in Hearings Before the Subcommittee To Investi- 


Juvenile Delinquency donde ooks) of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 83d 
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atudy of comics in the spring of each year, and to pass on findings to 
parents. The Cincinnati committee points out that more than 80 
prominent citizens are members of the committee. It publishes an 
annual list of comic books, together with a rating of each comic. 

William M. Gaines, publisher of Entertaining Comics Group, 
ridiculed the efforts of parents’ groups to restrain their children from 
reading crime and horror comics. Gaines, who published some of the 
most sadistic crime and horror comic books with monstrosities that 
nature has been incapable of, issued a page which was reprinted 
with the testimony from the New York hearings.” Under the head- 
ing, “Are You a Red Dupe?” Gaines prints the story of Melvin 
Blizunken-Skovitchsky, who lived in Soviet Russia and printed comie 
books, but some people did not believe that other persons possessed 
sufficient intelligence to decide what they wanted to read. Conse- 
quently, the secret police came, smashed poor Melvin’s four-color 
press and left Melvin hanging from a tree. Gaines’ message at the 
end reads: 

So the next time some joker gets up at a PTA meeting, or starts jabbering about 
“the naughty comic books” at your local candy store, give him the once-over. 
We are not saying he is a Communist. He may be a dupe. He may not even 
read the Daily Worker. It is just that he’s swallowed the Red bait—hook, line 
and sinker. 

The subcommittee does not ridicule such efforts. It believes that 
parents have a full measure of responsibility for the reading material 
reaching their children and that civic organizations can do a worthy 
job by calling the attention of parents to those materials offered for 
children’s reading that fall below the American standard of decency 
by glorifying crime, horror, and sadism. 

The tempter of children cannot excuse his attempts to gain personal 
wealth through disregard of cultural values by crying that the parents 
should have been more vigilant. ‘The simple fact remains that all this 
constant vigilance on the part of parents and civic organizations would 
not have been necessary if the persons responsible for producing and 
distributing comie books had exercised that measure of self-restraint 
and common decency which the American people have a right to expect 
from an industry aiming its product so largely at the young and 
impressionable minds of our children. 


ROLE OF CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION AS AN EVALUATOR OF COMICS 


The Child Study Association of America includes among its func- 
tions the provision of guidance to parents and teachers on reading 
materials for children. In its review of such reading material, the 
association has, quite commendably, concerned itself with comic books. 

In 1943 and again in 1948 surveys of comic books were made by 
the association. These surveys were carried out by members of the 
association’s book committee. Miss Josette Frank of the association’s 
staff served as editorial adviser. Some attention to comic books has 
been given in various other materials produced by the association and 
members of its staff. 

Although some objections are voiced to certain aspects of comic 
book publications—exploitation.of horror and sex, poor drawings, 
illegible lettering and bad taste—these statements fall far short, in 
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the opinion of the subcommittee, of presenting a realistic picture 
either of the percentage of comic books devoted to crime and horror 
or of the volume of competent opinion which is concerned with their 
effects upon children. 

These statements were given particularly close scrutiny during the 
subcommittee’s hearing since the Child Study Association has received 
financial donations from a major comic book publisher, National 
Comics, and Miss Josette Frank is also a salaried consultant to the 
same firm. This means that in reviewing and commenting upon 
comic books as reading materials for children, the association was in 
fact passing judgment upon a product from which it and a member 
of its staff were receiving financial benefits. 

Moreover, the character of the comic-book industry’s output has 
undergone change since 1943 and 1948. The percentage of comic 
books devoted to crime and horror had increased materially by the 
spring of 1954. 

In a book issued in the spring of 1954 on children's reading materials, 
Miss Josette Frank, its author, devotes one chapter to the comics. 
This material, although current, devotes but 2 of its 12 pages to a 
review of objections to comic books as reading materials for children. 
The opinions of psychiatrists and psychologists cited are selected from 
those secured in connection with the 1948 survey of comic books con- 
ducted by the Child Study Association of America. 

It is probably theoretically possible for an organization to be objec- 
tive in evaluating the products of a company which contributes to its 
support and retains one of its staff members. The subcommittee be- 
lieves, however, that in fairness to the parents who look to the associa- 
tion for guidance, the association should make known in any evalua- 
tion of comic books, its affiliations with the comic-book industry. 

In drawing conclusions relative to this "conflict in interest," the 
subcommittee wishes to be entirely fair and clearly understood. After 
careful review of all available data the subcommittee specifically finds: 

(1) That the Child Study Association is to be commended in includ- 
ing comic books within its evaluative activities. 

(2) That there is no reason to criticize a publisher for employing 
qualified consultants. 

(3) That the association’s statements on comic books and those of 
its staff member concerned do not adequately reflect either the char- 
acter of the total present-day product of the industry or the substance 
of qualified opinion fearing its effects. 

(4) That, although the Child Study Association maintains that the 
contributions it received from the publishers did not color its judg- 
ment, a reasonable doubt as to the association’s objectivity in this 
matter is raised by the fact that, in the face of a rising tide of crime 
and horror comic books, the association continued to distribute eval- 
uations which inadequately and unrealistically reflected the current 
situation. 

(5) That the Child Study Association is confronted with a serious 
ethical question in relation to these practices and that it cannot fairl 
represent itself as an objective, impartial reporter on reading materials 
for children so long as they continue. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COMIC-BOOK INDUSTRY FOR SELF-REGULATION 


The subcommittee believes that the American people have a right 
to expect that the comic-book industry should shoulder the major 
responsibility for seeing to it that the comic books placed so temptingly 
before our Nation’s children at every corner newsstand are clean, S 
cent, and fit to be read by children. This grave responsibility rests 
squarely on every segment of the comic-book industry. No one en- 

in any phase of this vast operation—from the artists and authors 
to the newsstand dealers, from the publisher to printer to distributor 
to the wholesaler—can escape some measure of responsibility. A few 
persons engaged in this business have it within their power to do more 
than others to insure that this reading matter is suited to children. 
But many of those in the comic-book industry who had the oppor- 
tunity to act to prevent abuses harmful to children have failed to do so. 

In short, neither the comic-book industry nor any other sector of 
the media of mass communications can absolve itself from responsi- 
bility for the effects of its product. Attempts to shift all responsibility 
to parents are unjustified. Claims of the absolute right of an industry 
to produce what it pleases unless it is proven “beyond a reasonable 
doubt” that such a product is damaging to children, are unjustified. 
Parents have a right to expect that the producers of materials that 
may influence their children’s thinking will exercise a high degree of 
caution. They have a right to expect the highest degree of care. And 
the American people have a right to demand that this degree of care 
be — at all times, in ways, and with respect to all mass 
media. 

What kind of responsibility for content can and should be assumed 
by each segment of the comic-book industry? 


NEWSDEALERS UNABLE TO ASSUME ADEQUATE RESPONSIBILITY 


In larger cities such as New York or Chicago, the newsdealer offers 
for sale as many as 600 to 1,000 titles. Time does not permit him to 
sort and inspect these magazines at the moment of delivery. He is 
restricted as to space. So far as he is aware of the contents of a par- 
ticular publication he, if he wishes, may “keep that magazine from 
moving,” either by placing it below the counter or by hanging it in 
an obscure spot. But frequently, he is unaware of the contents. He 
may also be hampered in his efforts to prevent certain publications from 
moving by pressures exerted by the wholesaler or his representative. 
Such pressures may take the form of delays in the refunds he receives 
for his unsold magazines or delays in the delivery of bundles or routing 
of his bundles to the wrong address. Evidence presented to the sub- 
committee also indicated that in some instances he may be subjected 
to the additional pressures of tie-in sales, that is, if he refuses to handle 
crime and horror comics his supply of the best selling and more profit- 
able periodicals is withheld or drastically reduced. The newsdealer 
is usually operating on small capital and is often a disabled veteran. 
He has not been in a position to select the periodicals on his shelves, 
and therefore he is not in a position to assume effective responsibility 
for eliminating crime and horror comics from the channels of dis- 
tribution, 
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These facts do not mean that the newsdealer should not make every 
effort to discontinue handling publications which he knows to be 
objectionable; or that he should not make known his objections to such 

ublications through such channels as exist for him, perhaps through a 


focal organization of newsdealers. 
WHOLESALERS ARE NOT MOST FEASIBLE PARTIES TO REGULATE CONTENT 


The wholesaler receives cartons containing thousands of copies of 
the publications he is to distribute. The carton has an outside label 
which designates the contents. It would be possible for the whole- 
saler to refuse to handle certain titles. He could return a carton to the 
national distributor or to the publisher, unopened. However, there 
are in the United States approximately 950 independent wholesalers 
and some 400 branches of the American News Co. The suggestion 
that these 1,350 firms be utilized as censors to cut off the supply of 
crime and horror comic books to the newsstands would appear to be 
highly impractical and wasteful. 

‘It is not presumed to say that the wholesaler should be absolved of 
all responsibility for the printed matter offered for sale. Both as 
individuals and as members of 1 of the 8 organizations of wholesalers 
in this country, the wholesaler can and should make his influence felt 
in efforts to curtail distribution of objectionable reading materials for 
children. 

The subcommittee notes with approval that the parent body of these 
organizations, the Bureau of Independent Publishers and Distributors, 
has given some attention to offensive reading materials on newsstands. 
It is hoped that further attention will be given the matter and that 
concerted action will be taken. 


PRINTER CANNOT FEASIBLY REGULATE CONTENT 


The printer of crime and horror comics may be responsible for doing 
only a portion of a printing job. One printer may do the covers and 
another the inside pages. A single publisher may use several different 
printers for his work. For these reasons, it would seem impractical 
to suggest that the printer be thrust into a screening role. Once again, 
however, it does not seem unreasonable to expect a reputable printer 
to refuse to print material, the reading of which in his estimation may 
influence children negatively. 


DISTRIBUTOR HOLDS ONE OF THE KEY POSITIONS IN COMIC-BOOK 
INDUSTRY 


There are only 13 national distributors of comic books.” Although 
the distributor does not have an opportunity for review of individual 
issues prior to publication, it is not unrealistic to assume that he 
should be able to maintain familiarity with the general nature of the 
publications he handles month after month. Indeed, through a 
system of advances, the national distributor is frequently in the 

ition of being the financial backer, in part, of the publications 
e distributes. 

It is the opinion of the subcommittee that because of his key 

position in the industry, a major responsibility falls upon the national 
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distributor for the content of the printed matter he distributes. 
The subcommittee is glad to note a majority of the distributors have 
expressed agreement with this point of view. Some of the 13 dis- 
———— have never handled crime and horror comic books. Others, 
since the subcommittee hearings, have taken the initiative in dis- 
continuing the handling of certain crime and horror comic titles. 
In certain instances they have worked with publishers to the end of 
changing the character of the contents of comic books. The sub- 
committee notes these developments with approval. It will be even 
more reassured when those distributors who have been carrying large 
numbers of crime and horror titles permanently discontinue such 
publications. 

The responsibility of the national distributor to guard against 
distributing reading materials to children which are detrimental to 
their welfare, cannot be discharged, however, by discontinuing a few 
titles when public furor arises. As responsible members of the com- 
munity, int a persons engaged in an industry which plays a large 
part in molding the impressionable minds of youth, they should 
maintain constant, continuing supervision over the publications 
they distribute. 


PUBLISHER HAS PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUBJECT AND TREATMENT 


Within the industry, primary responsibility for the contents of each 
comic book rests squarely upon the shoulders of its publisher. The 
publisher can be discriminating. He is the creator of the comic book 


and he shapes his own editorial policy. The writers and artists who 
work on the contents are employed by him and are under his direction. 
The attitude of the owners is reflected in the tenor of the work of the 
writers and artists. 

Vast differences exist between the types of comics produced by 
publishers in this field. The largest single publisher of comic books 
does not list crime or horror comics among its nearly 100 comic-book 
titles, and never has. At the other extreme is the publisher who at 
the time of the New York hearings specialized in crime and horror and 
whose only standard regarding content was in terms of “what sells.” 

It has already been indicated that a large number of undesirable 
comic-book titles have been discontinued or revamped. Initiative for 
this change has come from the individual publisher as well as from 
the distributor. Several publishers have written to the subcommittee 
regarding their desire to be absolved of the criticism of in any way 
contributing to juvenile delinquency through their publications. One 
publisher has notified his readers that he is discontinuing his crime 
and horror line in favor of other and less controversial themes. 

Again the subcommittee feels that this is progress in the right direc- 
tion. As in the case of the distributors, however, the subcommittee 
also feels that the publishers of children’s comic books cannot discharge 
their responsibility to the Nation’s youth by merely discontinuing the 
publication of a few individual titles. It can be fully discharged 
only as they seek and support ways and means of insuring that the 
industry’s product permanently measures up to its standards of 
morality and decency which American parents have the right to expect. 
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PAST ATTEMPTS AT INDUSTRY SELF-REGULATION 


In 1948, public indignation at the flood of crime, sex, and horror 
comic books made itself heard in ever louder tones. It was in that 
year that the National Association of Prosecuting Attorneys added its 
voice to that of many other organizations and agencies by passing & 
resolution strongly recommending “that legislation be adopted de- 
signed to prohibit the sale of objectionable crime, sex, and horror 
books to juveniles.” Ordinances designed to curb the sale of crime 
and horror comics to juveniles were in fact passed by some commu- 
nities. This was at a time when there were only 84 publishers of 
comic books whose monthly sale of about 270 titles amounted to 
—— 50 million copies. And at that time, too, the number 
of titles dealing with crime and horror were relatively few compared 
to the increasing numbers that have appeared on the newsstands in 
succeeding years. 

On July 1, 1948, the comic-book industry—or at least a part of it— 
reacted to this mounting criticism. An Association of Comics Maga- 
zine Publishers (ACMP) was formed in New York City and it adopted 
a six-point code of editorial practices.” At the time, the New York 
Times reported: 

The self-policing, in an industry that has been meeting a growing criticism 
from educators’ and parents’ groups, marks only the first step in a plan for raising 
the moral tone of comic magazines * * *, 

However, the then president of the newly formed association, Mr. 
Phil Keenan, denied that the code could be— 

attributed to any single piece of unfavorable criticism or to the legal curbs that 
have been placed on the sale of certain comic books in a number of cities. 

Even from the beginning, the association was plagued by lack of 
unity of purpose and objectives within the industry itself. Only 12 
major publishers joined the association and they were responsible for 
publishing only one-third of the comic books issued. Two other 
publishers agreed to abide by the code. Many of the publishers who 
did not join the association or adhere to the code were sincerely 
motivated. They believed that since the materials they published 
did not deal with crime or horror there was no need for them to par- 
ticipate in the organization. 

Mrs. Helen Meyer, vice president of Dell Publications, testified: 

With regard to Dell's refusal to belong to the Comic Book Association, Dell 
had no other alternative. When the association was first introduced, we, after 
thorough examination, saw that Dell would be used as an umbrella for the crime 
comic publishers. Dell, along with these publishers, would display the same seal. 
How could the newsdealer afford the time to examine the contents of each comic 
he handled? The parents and children, too, would suffer from misrepresenta- 
tion. Dell didn’t need a code set down by an association, with regard to its 
p of good taste. We weren't interested in trying to go up to the marginal 
ine in our comic-book operation, as we knew we were appealing, in the main, 
to children. 

Undaunted by not having all the publishers as members, the associa- 
tion went ahead with its original concept. An advisory committee 
that included educators, the superintendent of schools of New York 
City, and the New York State librarian met with publishers with a 
view to raising the language levels and improving the story content 


9 See the code of the Association of Comics Magazine Publishers, p. 35 in the appendix of this report. 
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of comic magazines. A seal signifying conformity with the six-point 
code of editorial practices was adopted and issued to members. 

However, this effort at self-regulation of the industry was doomed 
to failure for a variety of reasons. Not only were not all the publishers 
members from the very beginning, but many of those who originally 
were members resigned from the association. They resigned for 
various reasons. 

Mr. Henry Edward Schultz, attorney for the association, stated 
two of the reasons for the defections: 

Some of them felt that they should not be associated with some of the elements 
in the industry that they felt were publishing products inferior to theirs and there 
is also, in passing, a great deal of internecine warfare in this industry, a lot of old 
difficulties which mitigated a strong, well-knit attempt to organize. In addition, 
other publishers such as William Gaines resigned from the association rather than 
meet the standards cf the code. 


Finally, in 1950, to quote Mr. Schultz: 


the defections became so bad we could not afford to continue * * * (the) pre- 
censorship arrangement and that has been discarded. Today we do no self- 
regulation st all except as it may exist in the minds of the editors and they proceed 
in their daily work * * *, The association, I would say, is out of business and 
so is the code. 

Meanwhile, however, those publishers who continued as members 
also continued to imprint on the covers of their comic books the seal 
of approval which bore the words: “Authorized ACMP. Conforms 
to the Comics Code." "This practice was continued even though 
the association was for all intents and purposes defunct and even 
though none of the comics were reviewed at any point by or for the 
association. As a matter of fact, some highly objectionable comic 
books dealing with crime and horror were introduced at the sub- 
committee hearings bearing such an imprint. The subcommittee 
believes that this practice was highly questionable and most assuredly 
—— to mislead the parents of the children buying such comic 

ooks. 

Why did this attempt at self-regulation in the industry fail? "There 
were many reasons and they offer some lessons in judging future 
attempts at industry self-regulation. 

It is the subcommittee’s opinion that, if self-regulation by an 
industry such as the comic book industry is to succeed, there are 
certain attributes and certain mechanisms which it must have. This 
earlier attempt of the comic-book industry at self-regulation lacked 
many of these. 

In the first place, the code itself must be clear and explicit. 

In the second place, there must be wide public education of the 
code and the meaning it has for the public when making purchases. 

In the third place, the public must be sold this idea of restricting 
purchases of comics to those carrying the seal of approval. This, of 
course, becomes difficult if numerous publishers do not subscribe to 
the code and particularly, if some of the nonsubscribers are major 
publishers of good, clean comic books. Such a course of action per- 
mits the unscrupulous publisher, who is unwilling to meet the stand- 
ards of the code, to hide behind the skirts, so to speak, of the reputable 
publisher who does not. display the seal for other reasons. If those 
who are not adherents to the code are numerous enough, then ad- 
herence or nouzdherence is meaningless in the public eye and enforce- 
ment machinery breaks down. 
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Finally, there must be established enforcement machinery to make 
certain that the code’s standards are adhered to. This machinery 
should have sufficient, well-trained staff imbued with the spirit that 
theirs is a task which, if well performed, can help the children of our 
Nation. If itis not well performed, it can affect them adversely. In 
addition, this enforcement machinery should be so established and 
operated that it is independent of the publishers whose materials it is 
set up to judge. This independence of thought and action should be 
maintained at all times lest the entire endeavor become beclouded with 
suspicion. 

CURRENT EFFORTS AT SELF-REGULATION 


Following the hearings of the subcommittee on the effects of crime 
and horror comic books and intensified community action throughout 
the country in protesting to objectionable comic books, establishment 
of the Comics Magazine Association of America was announced. A 
code was adopted on October 26, 1954.7" Charles F. Murphy, formerly 
a city magistrate in New York, was named code administrator. John 
Goldwater, president of the Comics Magazine Association of America, 
said that a staff of professional reviewers will be selected to assist the 
code administrator in inspecting all comic books before they are 

rinted. The code provides for a ban on all horror and terror comic 
»00ks but not on crime comic books. A seal of approval will be printed 
on all comic books approved by the code administrator. 

It is the consensus of the subcommittee that the establishment of 
this new association, the adoption of a code, and the appointment of a 
code administrator are steps in the right direction. ‘This effort at 
self-regulation on the part of the comic book industry is in accordance 
with suggestions made by the subcommittee. Whether the fact that 
not all publishers of comic books are members of the association will 
impair the effectiveness of this latest attempt at self-regulation, as it 
did in the previous attempt, remains to be seen. However, since the 
association and the code authority have so recently been organized, 
it is still too early to form a judgment as to either the sincerity or the 
effectiveness of this latest attempt at self-regulation by the comic book 
industry. The subcommittee intends to watch with great interest the 
activities of this association and will report at a later date on this 
effort by the comic book industry to eliminate objectionable comic 
books. At any rate, the subcommittee is convinced that if this latest 
effort at industry self-regulation does not succeed, then other ways 
and means must—and will—be found to prevent our Nation’s young 
from being harmed by crime and horror comic books. 


VIII. CoNcLvsioNs 


While not attempting to review the several findings included in this 
report, the subcommittee wishes to reiterate its belief that this country 
cannot afford the calculated risk involved in feeding its children, 
through comic books, a concentrated diet of crime, horror, and violence. 
There was substantial, although not unanimous, agreement among 
the experts that there may be detrimental and delinquency-producing 
effects upon both the emotionally disturbed child and the emotionally 
normal delinquent. Children of either type may gain suggestion, 
support, and sanction from reading crime and horror comics. 


1! See the code of the Comics Magazine Association of America, pp. 36-38 in thé appendix o! this report 
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There are many who believe that the boys and girls who are the 
most avid and extensive consumers of such comics are those who are 
least able to tolerate this type of reading material. The excessive 
reading of this kind of materials is viewed by some observers as some- 
times being symptomatic of some emotional maladjustment, that is, 
comic book reading may be a workable “diagnostic indicator’ of an 
underlying pathological condition in a child. 

It is during childhood that the individual’s concepts of right and 
wrong and his reactions to society’s standards are largely developed. 
Those responsible for the operation of every form of the mass media 
of communication, including comic books, which cater to the education 
or entertainment of children have, therefore, a responsibility to gear 
their products to these special considerations. 

Standards for such products, whether in the form of a code or by the 
policies of individual producers, should not be aimed to eliminate only 
that which can be proved beyond doubt to demoralize youth. Rather 
the aim should be to eliminate all materials that potentially exert 
detrimental effects. 

To achieve this end, it will require continuing vigilance on the part 
of parents, publishers and citizens’ groups. The work that has been 
done by citizens’ and parents’ groups in calling attention to the 
problem of crime and horror comics has been far-reaching in its impact. 

The subcommittee notes with some surprise that little attention has 
been paid by educational and welfare agencies to the potential dangers, 
as well as benefits, to children presented by the growth of the comic 
book industry. As spokesmen in behalf of children, their responsi- 
bility requires that they be concerned for the child and the whole 
world in which he lives. The campaign against juvenile delinquency 
cannot be won by anything less than an all-out attack upon all condi- 
tions contributing to the problem. 

The interest of our young citizens would not be served by postponing 
all precautionary measures until the exact kind and degree of influence 
exerted by comic books upon children’s behavior is fully determined 
through careful research. Sole responsibility for stimulating, formu- 
lating and carrying out such research cannot be assumed by parents’ 
or citizens’ groups. Rather it must also be assumed by the educa- 
tional and social welfare agencies and organizations concerned. 

In the meantime, the welfare of this Nation’s young makes it man- 
datory that all concerned unite in supporting sincere efforts of the 
industry to raise the standards of its products and in demanding ade- 
quate standards of decency and good taste. Nor should these united 
efforts be relaxed in the face of momentary gains. Continuing vigi- 
lance is essential in sustaining this effort. 


ONLY ONE PART OF INVESTIGATION INTO THE MASS MEDIA OF 
COMMUNICATION 


The subcommittee wishes to call particular attention to the fact 
that its exploration of crime and horror comic books as a contributing 
factor to juvenile delinquency is only one part of its investigation into 
the mass media of communication. 

A future report of the subcommittee will contain certain additional 
recommendations which will deal with the several media and, as such, 
will have further bearing upon the problem of crime and horror comics. 
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APPENDIX 


SENATE RESOLUTION 89 
(83d Cong., Ist sess.) 


Resolved, that the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed to conduct a full and complete study 
of juvenile delinquency in the United States. In the conduct of such investigation 
special attention shall be given to (1) determining the extent and character of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States and its causes and contributing factors 
(2) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, including chapters 402 and 403 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with youthful offenders of Federal 
laws, (3) sentences imposed on, or other correctional action taken with respect to, 
youthful offenders by Federal courts, and (4) the extent to which juveniles are 
violating Federal laws relating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. The committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Senate, to hold such hearings, to require by subpenas 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, to 
procure such printing and binding, and, within the amount appropriated therefor, 
to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic serv- 
ices to report hearings of the committee or subcommittee shall not be in excess 
of 40 cents per hundred words. Subpenas shall be issued by the chairman of the 
committee or the subcommittee, and may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman. 

A majority of the members of the committee, or duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, except that a 
lesser number to be fixed by the committee, or by such subcommittee, shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the purpose of administering oaths and taking sworn testi- 
mony. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest date 
practicable but not later than January 31, 1954. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to employ upon a temporary basis such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants as it deems advisable. The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution, which shall not exceed $44,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee. 


SENATE REsoLUTION 190 
(83d Cong., 2d sess.) 


Resolved, 'That section 3 of S. Res. 89, Eighty-third Congress, agreed to June 1, 
1953 (authorizing the Committee on the Judiciary to make a study of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The committee shall make a preliminary report of its findings, together 
with its recommendations for such legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate 
not later than February 28, 1954, and shall make a final report of such findings 
and recommendations to the Senate at the earliest date practicable but not later 
than January 31, 1955.” 

Sec. 2. The limitation of expenditures under such S. Res. 89 is increased by 
$175,000, and such sum together with any unexpended balance of the sum pre- 
viously authorized to be expended under such resolution shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 
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Tirte 39—U. S. Cops 


SEC. 233. SWORN STATEMENTS RELATING TO NEWSPAPERS AND 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


It shall be the duty of the editor, publisher, business manager, or owner of 
every newspaper, magazine, periodical, or other publication to file with the 
Postmaster General and the postmaster at the office at which said publication is 
entered, not later than the Ist day of October of each year, on blanks furnished 
by the Post Office Department, a sworn statement setting forth the names and 
post-office addresses of the editor and managing editor, publisher, business 
managers, and owners, and in addition, the stockholders, if the publication be 
owned by a corporation; and also the names of known bondholders, mortgagees, 
or other security holders; and also, in the case of daily and weekly, semiweekly, 
triweekly newspapers, there shall be included in such statement the average of 
the number of copies of each issue of such publication sold or distributed to paid 
subscribers during the preceding twelve months: Provided, That the provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to religious, fraternal, temperance, and scientific, 
or other similar publications: Provided further, That it shall not be necessary to 
include in such statement the names of persons owning less than 1 per centum of 
the total amount of stock, bonds, mortgages, or other securities. A copy of such 
sworn statement shall be published in the second issue of such newspaper, maga- 
zine, or other publication printed next after the filing of such statement. Any 
such publication shall be denied the privileges of the mail if it shall fail to comply 
with the provisions of this paragraph within ten days after notice by registered 
letter of such failure. (August 24, 1912, ch. 389, sec. 2, 37 Stat. 553; March 3, 
1933, ch. 207, 47 Stat. 1486; July 2, 1946, ch. 533, 60 Stat. 416.) 


AMENDMENTS 


1946—Act July 2, 1946, amended section by inserting “‘and weekly, semiweekly, 
triweekly" between “daily” and “newspapers” in first sentence. 


CODE OF THE NATIONAL CARTOONISTS SOCIETY 


We, the members of the National Cartoonists Society, believe: 

1. That we should preserve our present high standards of artistic achievement 
and good taste in our relationship with the public and with those agencies that 
distribute cartoons for professional use. 

2. That our work should comply with the established standards of morality 
and decency; and we should condemn any violations of such standards. 

3. That promising talent should be encouraged and guided to the fullest extent: 

4. That cartoonists, as creators of characters, symbols, and ideas, which 
become tangible financial properties are entitled to the protection and just rewards 
those properties deserve. 

5. In the freedoms guaranteed by our Government and pledge ourselves to 
resist any attempt to interfere with these freedoms. 


CopE oF THE ASSOCIATION OF Comics MAGazINE PuBLIsHERs, 1948 


1. Crime should not be presented in such a way as to throw sympathy against 
law and justice or to inspire others with the desire for imitation. No comics 
shall show the details and methods of a crime committed by & youth.  Police- 
men, judges, Government officials, and respected institutions should not be por- 
trayed as stupid or ineffective, or represented in such a way as to weaken respect 
for established authority. 

2. No scenes of sadistic torture should be shown. 

3. Sexy, wanton comics should not be published. No drawing should show a 
female indecently or unduly exposed and in no event more nude than in a bathing 
suit commonly worn in the United States. 

4. Vulgar and obscene language should never be used. Slang should be kept 
to a minimum and used only when essential to the story. 

* Divorce should not be treated humorously nor represented as glamorous or 
uring. 

6. Ridicule or attack on any religious or racial group is never permissible. 
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Cope or rug Comics Magazine Association oF America, Ine, 
Adopted October 26, 1954 


PREAMBLE 


The comic-book medium, having come of age on the American cultural scene, 
must measure up to its responsibilities. 

Constently improving techniques and higher standards go hand in hand with 
these —— 

To make a positive contribution to contemporary life, the industry must seek 
new areas for developing sound, wholesome entertainment. The people respon- 
sible for writing, drawing, printing, publishing, and selling comic books have 
done a commendable job in the past, and have been striving toward this goal. 

Their record of progress and continuing improvement compares favorably with 
other media in the communications industry. An outstanding example is the 
development of comic books as a unique and effective tool for instruction and 
education. Comic books have also made their contribution in the field of letters 
and criticism of contemporary life. 

In keeping with the American tradition, the members of this industry will and 
must continue to work together in the future. 

In the same tradition, members of the industry must see to it that gains made 
in this medium are not lost and that violations of standards of good taste, which 
might tend toward corruption of the comic book as an instructive and whol-some 
form of entertainment, will be eliminated. 

Therefore, the Comics Magazine Association of America, Inc. has adopted this 
eode, and placed strong powers of enforcement in the hands of an independent 
code authority. 

Further, members of the association have endorsed the purpose and spirit of 
this code as a vital instrument to the growth of the industry. 

To this end, they have pledged themselves to conscientiously adhere to its 
principles and to abide by all decisions based on the code made by the adminis- 
trator. 

They are confident that this positive and forthright statement will provide an 
effective bulwark for the protection and enhancement of the American reading 
public, and that it will become a landmark in the history of self-regulation for the 
entire communications industry. 


CODE FOR EDITORIAL MATTER 


General standards— Part A 

(1) Crimes shall never be presented in such a way as to create sympathy for the 
criminal, to promote distrust of the forces of law and justice, or to inspire others 
with a desire to imitate criminals. 

(2) No comics shall explicitly present the unique details and methods of a crime. 

(3) Policemen, judges, Government officials and respected institutions shall 
never be presented in such a way as to create disrespect for established authority. 

(4) If crime is depicted it shall be as a sordid and unpleasant activity. 

(5) Criminals shall not be presented so as to be rendered glamorous or to 
occupy & position which creates a desire for emulation. 

(6) In every instance good shall triumph over evi! and the criminal punished 
for his misdeeds. 

(7) Scenes of excessive violence shall be prohibited. Scenes of brutal torture, 
excessive and unnecessary knife and gunplay, physical agony, gory and gruesome 
crime shall be eliminated. 

(8) No unique or unusual methods of concealing weapons shall be shown. 

(9) Instances of law-enforcement officers dying as a result of a criminal’s 
activities should be discouraged. 

(10) The crime of kidnaping shall never be portrayed in any detail, nor shall 
any profit accrue to the abductor or kidnaper. he criminal or the kidnaper 
must be punished in every case. 

(11) The letters of the word ‘‘crime”’ on a comics-magazine cover shall never be 
appreciably greater in dimension than the other words contained in the title. The 
word “crime” shall never appear alone on a cover. 

Qa caes in the use of the word “crime” in titles or subtitles shall be 
exercised. 
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General standards—Pari B 
1) No comic magazine shall use the word horror or terror in its title. 

2) All scenes of horror, excessive bloodshed, gory or gruesome crimes, de- 
pravity, lust, sadism, masochism shall not be permitted. 

(3) All lurid, unsavory, gruesome illustrations shall be eliminated. 

(4) Inclusion of stories dealing with evil shall be used or shall be published 
only where the intent is to illustrate a moral issue and in no case shall evil be 
presented alluringly, nor so as to injure the sensibilities of the reader. 

(5) Scenes dealing with, or instruments associated with walking dead, torture, 
vampires and vampirism, ghouls, cannibalism, and werewolfism are prohibited. 


General standards—Part C 

All elements or techniques not specifically mentioned herein, but which are 
contrary to the spirit and intent of the code, and are considered violations of 
good taste or decency, shall be prohibited. 
Dialogue 

(1) Profanity, obscenity, smut, vulgarity, or words or symbols which have 
acquired undesirable meanings are forbidden. 

2) Special precautions to avoid references to physical afflictions or deformities 
shall be taken. 

(3) Although slang and colloquialisms are acceptable, excessive use should be 
discouraged and, wherever possible, good grammar shall be employed. 
Religion 

(1) Ridicule or attack on any religious or racial group is never permissible. 
Costume 

(1) Nudity in any form is prohibited, as is indecent or undue exposure. 

(2) Suggestive and salacious illustration or suggestive posture is unacceptable. 

(3) All characters shall be depicted in dress reasonably acceptable to society. 

Mq" shall be drawn realistically without exaggeration of any physical 
qualities. 

Nore.—It should be recognized that all prohibitions dealing with costume, 
dialog, or artwork applies as specifically to the cover of a comic magazine as they 
do to the contents. 


Marriage and sex 

(1) Divorce shall not be treated humorously nor represented as desirable. 

(2) Illicit sex relations are neither to be hinted at nor portrayed. Violent love 
scenes as well as sexual abnormalities are unacceptable. 

(3) Respect for parents, the moral code, and for honorable behavior shail be 
fostered. A sympathetic understanding of the problems of love is not a license 
for morbid distortion. 

_ (4) The treatment of live-romance stories shall emphasize the value of the home 
and the sanctity of marriage. 

(5) Passion or romantic interest shall never be treated in such a way as to 
stimulate the lower and baser emotions. 

8 Seduction and rape shall never be shown or suggested. 

7) Sex perversion or any inference to same is strictly forbidden. 


CODE FOR ADVERTISING MATTER 


These regulations are applicable to all magazines published by members of the 
Comics Magazine Association of America, Inc. Good taste shall be the guiding 
principle in the acceptance of advertising. 

8 Liquor and tobacco advertising is not acceptable. 
2) Advertisement of sex or sex instruction books are unacceptable. 
.. (8) The sale of picture postcards, “pinups,” “art studies,” or any other repro- 
duction of nude or seminude figures is prohibited. 
5) Advertising for the sale of knives or realistic gun facsimiles is prohibited. 
5) Advertising for the sale of fireworks is prohibited. 
6) Advertising dealing with the sale of gambling equipment or printed matter 


* 
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(8) To the best of his ability, each publisher shall ascertain that all statements 
made in advertisements conform to fact and avoid misrepresentation. 

(9) Advertisement of medical, health, or toiletry products of questionable 
nature are to be rejected. Advertisements for medical health, or toiletry products 
endorsed by the American Medical Association, or the American Dental Associa- 
tion, shall be deemed acceptable if they conform with all other conditions of the 
Advertising Code. 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE COMMITTEÐ ON Evatvation or Comic Books, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The work of the committee on evaluation of comic books at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is an example of what can be accomplished by citizen action in dealing with the 
problem of comic books. The Cincinnati committee has been a nonprofit group 
and is not subsidized by the comic-book industry. It is composed of public- 
spirited citizens who have sought to be objective. The committee’s evaluations, 
prepared by a staff of 84 trained reviewers, have been widely reprinted and cir- 
culated. The Reverend Jesse L. Murrell is chairman of the executive committee 
of the committee on evaluation of comic books. 

On page 41 of the comic book hearings before the Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency, the July 1953 list of the Cincinnati committee's evalu- 
ation of comic books was accurately reprinted. Since that time Ham Fisher, 
cartoonist, who draws “Joe Palooka Adventures” comic books, submitted the 
following correspondence from the committee on evaluation of comic books with 
the request that it be printed: 


COMMITTEE ON EvALUATION OF Comic Books, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 4, 1954. 
Mr. Ham FISHER, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Fisuer: In answer to your telephone inquiry of Wednesday, No- 
vember 3, I have looked up our files on Joe Palooka Adventures, and find that 
the issue which our reviewers read was March 1954. It is No. 82. This issue 
is pretty well devoted to prizefighting, and the criticism seems to fall with the 
second story, where on the seventh page, I believe it is, Joe is being so pommeled 
by his opponent that he sees in his vision, or semiconsciousness, the terrible ordeal 
of somebody, perhaps himself, hung up by his wrists and being lashed by a whip. 
This situation occurs in at least four frames, and our reviewers feel that this, 
together with the very rough pommeling that is going on in the whole story, 
would give to & small child a horrible feeling of man’s cruelty to man. It would 
therefore fall into the area of morbid emotionality, and as you will notice in the 
enclosed list of evaluated comic books where, at the end, we have our criteria, it 
shows that Joe Palooka is objectionable, because of No. 29. You will see that 
that is, “Stories and pictures that tend to anything having a sadistic implication 
or suggesting use of black magic.” 

I do not read the comic-book magazines for pleasure, and therefore do not 
know what you have in Joe Palooka from time to time, but I would suggest that 

ou attempt to avoid such situations as described here, even though they are the 
magination of someone who is suffering, for the reason that, to a child it is all 
in the picture. 

I have looked over copies of the eight evaluations we have made of comio 
books since the summer of 1948, and find that we have rated Joe Palooka each 
time except July 1952. In the July 1951 review, Joe Palooka rated “No objec- 
tion.” In the year 1948, the spring of 1949, December 1949, August 1950, and 
July 1953, it rated “Some objection” which in our category does not militate 
against a comic book’s use by children or young people, but has some minor char- 
acteristic which the reviewers would like to see improved. This usually has to 
do with physical setup. In the April 1954 review this comic book was rated 
“Objectionable” for the reason of its sadistic implications in the second story. 

It is fair to say that our committee considers Joe Palooka to be a very good 
comic book. 

Yours cordially, 
Jesse L. MURRELL, 
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CowwurTTEE ON EvaLvATION or Cowic Booxs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 8, 1954. 

Mr. FisuEr: I sent the telegram to Newsweek according to your request and 

here is the copy: 
“NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE, 
New York City: 

“Having heard that the March issue of Joe Palooka Adventures comic hook 
which the committee on evaluation of comic books in Cincinnati had rated ob- 
jectionsble has caused quite a stir. I desire to advise you that we have been 
reviewing copies of this magazine since 1948 and that this is the first issue that has 
received the objectionable rating. We consider this comic one of the very good 
ones but it so happened that this particular issue carried four frames that our 
reviewers thought would be frightening to small children. 

“Jesse L. MURRELL, Chairman.” 


I trust this will help to put you and your product in the proper light and I am 
very sorry that you have been disturbed. 

We appreciate your zeal for our common cause of better comic books and your 
efforts in behalf of clean young manhood. 


Cordially 
T JEssE L. MURRELL, 


Comic Boox Pustisners AND Comic Boox Tirtes, Sprina 1954 


A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. (Ace): 
P Romances, Hand of Fate, Love Experiences, Real Love, Web of 
ystery 
Ace Magazines, Inc., 23 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. (Ace): 
Complete Love, Ten Story Love 
Allen Hardy Associates, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Allen Hardy): 
Denar, Death Valley, Dynamite, House of Horror, Love and Kisses, Weird 
error 
Animirth Comics, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Adventures Into Weird Worlds, Homer Hooper, Marines in Battle, 3D Ac- 
tion, Riot, Western Outlaws 
Archie Comic Publications, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York, N. Y.: 
Archie Comics (7 titles), Pep Comics, Wilbur Comics 
Aragon Magazines, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Stanley P. Morse): 
Mister Mystery 
Arnold Publications, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Quality): 
Buster Bear, Marmaduke Mouse 
Atlas News Co., Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Buck Duck, Lovers, Police Action 
Avon Periodicals, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Avon): 
All True Detective Cases, Eerie, Funny Tunes, Jesse James, Merry Mouse, 
Peter Rabbit, Peter Rabbit Jumbo Book, Realistic Romance, Romantic 
Love, Sensational Police Cages, Space Comics, Space Mouse, Space Thrillers, 
Spotty The Pup, Super Pup, Wild Bill Hickok 
Bard Publishing Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Patsy Walker 
Best Syndicated Features, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. (ACG): 
Adventures Into The Unknown, The Kilroys, Romatic Adventures. 
Better Publications, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. (Standard): 
Exciting War, Popular Romances 
Beverly Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 
Secret Hearts 
— Features Publications, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
tlas): 
Girls’ Life, My Friend Irma 
Canam Publishers Sales Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Arrow Head, Black Rider, Journey Into Mystery, 3D Tales of the West. 
Chipiden Publishing Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Human Torch, Strange Tales 
Oum Syndicate, Ine., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
azy 
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Close-Up, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York, N. Y. (Archie): 
Archie’s Girls Betty & Veronica, Ginger Comics, Katy Keane Comics, Laugh 
Comics, Super Duck Comics, Suzie Comies 
Comic Combine Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Men’s Adventures, Sub Mariner, The Outlaw Kid 
Comic Favorites, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Quality): 
Gabby, Jonesy 
Comic Magazines, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Quality): 
Blackhawk, Brides Romances, Candy, G. I. Combat, G. I. Sweethearts, Heart 
Throbs, Love Confessions, Love Letters, Love Secrets, Plastic Man, T-Man, 
True War Romances, Web of Evil, Wedding Bells 
Cornell Publishing Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Crime Fighters, Spaceman 
Crestwood Publishing Co., Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Prize): 
Black Magic, Young Love 
Current Detective Stories, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Navy Action 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Dell): 
Monthlies: Edgar Rice Burroughs’ Tarzan, Gene Autry Comics, Loony Tunes 
and Merrie Melodies Comics, Marge’s Little Lulu, Roy Rogers Comics, 
The Lone Ranger, Tom and Jerry Comics, Walter Lantz New Funnies 
Bimonthlies: Bugs Bunny, Carl Anderson’s Henry, Cisco Kid, Howdy Doody, 
Little Iodine, MGM’s Lassie, Porky Pig, Walter Lantz Andy Panda, 
Walter Lantz Woody Woodpecker 
Quarterlies: Ben Bowie & His Mountain Men, Flying A’s Range Rider, 
Henry Aldrich, Hi-Yo Silver, I Love Lucy, Indian Chief, Jace Pearson— 
Texas Rangers, King of the Royal Mounted, Marge’s Tubby, Popeye, 
Queen of the West—Dale Evans, Rex Allen, Rin Tin Tin, Rootie Kazootie, 
Sergeant Preston of the Yukon, Tom Corbett—Space Cadet, Tonto, 
Trigger, Tweety & Sylvester, Walt Kelly’s Pogo Possum, Western Round- 
up, Wild Bill Elliott, Zane Grey’s Picturized Editions 
Semi-annuals: Andy Hardy, Beany & Cecil, Bozo The Clown, Buck Jones, 
Francis The Talking Mule, Gerald McBoing Boing, Johnny Mack Brown, 
Krazy Kat, Little Scouts, Max Brand’s Silvertip, Oswald The Rabbit, 
Zorro 
Annuals: Beetle Bailey, Bugs Bunny (Album, Christmas Funnies, Halloween 
Parade, Vacation Funnies) Charlie McCarthy, Daffy, Double Trouble 
With Goober, Elmer Fudd, Ernest Haycox’s Western Marshal, Flash 
Gordon, Frosty The Snowman, Gypsy Colt, Jungle Jim, Knights of the 
Round Table, Little Beaver, Marge’s Little Lulu—Tubby Annual, Milton 
Caniff's Steve Canyon, Napoleon, Prince Valiant, Rageddy Ann & Andy, 
Rhubarb The Millionaire Cat, Rivets, Rusty Riley, Santa Claus Funnies, 
Son of Black Beauty, Spike N'Tyke, Super Circus, Susie Q. Smith, The 
Brownies, The Green Hornet, The Little King, The Lone Ranger's Western 
Treasurv, Tom & Jerry (Summer Fun, Winter Carnival, 3D Flukey 
Kazootie, 3D Rootie Kazootie, Uncle Wiggly, Walt Kelly's Pogo Parade, 
Walter Lantz Woody Woodpecker Back to School 
a Comics, Inc., 225 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. (EC): 
ac 
Excellent Publications, Inc., 30 East 60th Street, New York, N. Y. (Farrell): 
Billy Bunny, Swift Arrow 
Fables Publishing Co., Inc., 225 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. (EC): 
Haunt of Fear, Two-Fisted Tales, Weird Science-Fantasy 
— Comics, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Harvey): 
asper 
— Authors, Ltd., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Classics Illus- 
trated) : 
Classics Illustrated, Junior Series: No. 501—Snow White and The Seven 
Dwarfs, No. 502—The Ugly Duckling, No. 503—Cinderella, No. 504—The 
Pied Piper, No. 505—Sleeping Beauty, No. 506—The Three Pigs, No. 
507—Jack and The Beanstalk, No. 508—Goldilocks and The Three Bears, 
No. 509—Beauty and The Beast, No. 510—Little Red Riding Hood 
Famous Funnies Publications, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Famous): 
Famous Funnies, New Heroic Comics, Personal Love 
Farrell Comics, Inc., 30 East 60th Street, New York, N. Y. (Farrell): 
Haunted Thrills, Lone Rider, Strange Fantasy 
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Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. (Fawcett): 
Captain Marvel Adventures, Funny Animals, Hopalong Cassidy, Lash 
Rue, Marvel Family, Rocky Lane, 6-Gun Heroes, Tex Ritter, This 
Magazine Is Haunted 
Feature Publications, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Prize): 
Frankenstein, Prize Western Comics, Young Brides, Young Romance 
Fiction House, Inc., 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. (Fiction House): 
Ghost Comics 
Fight Stories, Inc., 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. (Fiction House): 
Fight Comics 
Flying Stories, Inc., 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. (Fiction House): 
Knockout, Monster 
TN Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
attle 
Four Star Publications, Ine., 30 East 60th Street, New York, N. Y. (Farrell): 
Fantastic Fears, Voodoo 
Gem Publications, Ine., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Patsy & Hedy 
Gilberton Co., Ine., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Classics Illustrated): 
Classics Illustrated: No. 1—The Three Musketeers, No. 2—Ivanhoe, No. 3— 
Count of Monte Cristo, No. 4— Last of the Mohicans, No. 5—Moby 
Dick, No. 6—A Tale of Two Cities, No. 7—Robin Hood, No. 10—Robin- 
son Crusoe, No. 11—Don Quixote, No. 12—Rip Van Winkle and The 
Headless Horseman, No. 13—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, No. 15—Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, No. 17—-The Deerslayer, No. 18—The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame, No. 19—Huckleberry Finn, No. 20—The Corsican Brothers, No. 
21—3 Famous Mysteries, No. 22—-The Pathfinder, No. 23—Oliver Twist, 
No. 24—A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, No. 25—Two 
Years Before the Mast, No. 26—Frankenstein, No. 27—Adventures of 
Marco Polo, No. 28—Michael Strogoff, No. 29—Prince and The Pauper, 
No. 31—Black Arrow, No. 32—Lorna Doone, No. 34— Mysterious Island, 
No. 37—The Pioneers, No. 39—Jane Eyre, No. 40—Mysteries by Edgar 
Allan Poe, No. 42—Swiss Family Robinson, No. 46—Kidnapped, No. 47— 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under The Sea, No. 48—David Copperfield, 
No. 49—Alice In Wonderland, No. 50—The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
No. 51—The Spy, No. 52—The House of Seven Gables, No. 54, Man In 
The Iron Mask, No. 55—Silas Marner, No. 57—The Song of Hiawatha, 
No. 58—The Prairie, No. 62— Western Stories, No. 64—Treasure Island, 
No. 67—The Scottish Chiefs, No. 68—Julius Caesar, No. 69—Around The 
World In Eighty Days, No. 70—The Pilot, No. 72—The Oregon Trail, 
No. 75—Lady of The Lake, No. 76—Prisoner of Zenda, No. 77—The Iliad, 
No. 78—Joan of Arc, No. 79—Cyrano De Bergerac, No. 80—White Fang, 
No. 83—The Jungle Book, No. 85—'The Sea Wolf, No. 86—Under Two 
Flags, No. 87—-A Midsummer Night’s Dream, No. 88—Men of Iron, No. 
89—Crime and Punishment, No. 90—Green Mansions, No. 91—The Call 
of the Wild, No. 92—The Courtship of Miles Standish and Evangeline, No. 
93—Pudd’nhead Wilson, No. 94—David Balfour, No. 95—All Quiet On 
The Western Front, No. 96—Daniel Boone, No. 97—King Solomon’s 
Mines, No. 98—The Red Badge of Courage, No. 99—Hamlet, No. 100— 
Mutiny On The Bounty, No. 101—William Tell, No. 102—The White 
Company, No. 103—-Men Against The Sea, No. 104— Bring 'Em Back 
Alive, No. 105—From the Earth to The Moon, No. 106—Buffalo Bill 
No. 107—King of The Khyber Rifles, No. 108— Knights of The Round 
Table, No. 109—Pitcairn’s Island, No. 110—A Study In Scarlet, No. 111— 
The Talisman, No. 112— Kit Carson, No. 113—The Forty-Five Guardsmen, 
No. 114—The Red Rover, No. 115—How I Found Livingstone, No. 116— 
The Bottle Imp, No. 117—Captains Courageous, No. 118—Rob Roy, No. 
119—Soldiers of Fortune, No. 120—The Hurricane 
Picture Progress (issued monthly during school year). 
Gillmor Magazines, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Stanley P. Morse): 
Radiant Love, Weird Mysteries 
Glen-Kel Publishing Co., 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. (Fiction House): 
Jungle Comics, Kaanga Jungle King 
Harvey Enterprises, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Harvey): 
Dotty Dripple, First Love, Little Dot 
ane Picture wu. Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Harvey): 
ttle Audry, Warfront 
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Harvey Publications, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Harvey): 

Blondie Comies, Dagwood Comics, Daisy and Her Pups, Dick Tracy Comics, 
Joe Palooka Comies, Little Max Comics, Sad Sack Comics, Tomb of Terror 

Harvey Publications, 1860 Broadwa , New York, N. Y. (Harvey): 
Jiggs & Maggie, Katzenjammer Kids, Rags Rabbit, Ripley’s Believe It or Not 
Headline Publications, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, x. Y. (Prize): 
Dixie Dugen, Fighting America, Headline Comics, Justice Traps the Guilty 
Hercules Publishing ne 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Ringo Kid, Spy Cases, Two Gun Kid 
Home Comics, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Harvey): 
m First Romance, Hi-Sehool Romance, Love Problems, Teen Age 
rides 
I. C. Publishing Co., 225 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. (EC): 
Tales From The Crypt 
T" Humor, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Harvey): 
ip 
Interstate Publishing Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Outlaw Fighters, Wild, Young Men 
Jay Jay Corp., 316 North Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Judo Joe 
Joseph A. Wolfert, 32 Broadway, New York, N. Y.: 
* Animal Adventures, Blazing Western, Crime Detector, Police Against 
rime 
Junior Books, Inc., 23 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. (Ace): 
Crime Must Pay The Penalty 
K. K. Publications, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Dell): 
Red Ryder Comics, Walt Disney Comics and Stories 
Key Publications, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. (Stanley P. Morse): 
Hector, Ideal Romance, Peter Cottontails, Weird Chills 
Leading Magazine Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York N. Y. (Atlas): 
Kid Colt Outlaw 
Leverett 8. Gleason, 114 East 32d Street, New York, N. Y. (Lev Gleason): 
Black Diamond, Boy Illustories, Boy Loves Girl, Buster Crabbe, Crime 
Does Not Pay, Crime and Punishment, Daredevil, Lovers Lane, Squeeks 
Literary Enterprises, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. (Standard): 
Buster Bunny, Lucky Duck, Sniffy The Pup Supermouse 
L. L. Publishing Co., Inc., 225 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. (EC): 
Crime Suspen Stories, The Vault of Horror 
Love Romances Publishing Co., Inc.. 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 
(Fiction House): 
Planet Comies 
Magazine Enterprises, 11 Park Place, New York, N. Y. (ME): 

Badmen of the West, Best of the West, Cave Girl, Dream Book of Love, 
Dream Book of Romance, Durango Kid, Ghost Rider, Great Western, 
Home Run, Hot Dog, Muggsy Mouse, Red Fox, Red Hawk, Straight 
Arrow, Tim Holt (now Red Mask), Undercover Girl, White Indian 

Male Publishing Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Justice, Spellbound, World's Greatest Songs 
Manvis Publications, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
True Secrets 
Marjean Magazine Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
My Own Romance 
Marvel Comics, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Marvel Tales 
Master Comics, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y.: 
Dark Mysteries 
Mikeross Publications, Inc., 55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y.: 
Get Lost, Heart and Soul 
Miss America Publishing Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Miss America 
Mystery Publishing Co., Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Allen Hardy): 
All True Romance, Dear Lonely Hearts, Horrific, Noodnik 
National Comics Publications, Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(Superman—DC): 
Action Comics, Adventure Comics, All American Men of War, All Star 
Western, Animal Antics, Batman, Big Town, Bob Hope (the Adventures 
of), Buzzy, Comic Cavalcade, Date With Judy, Detective Comics, Every- 
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thing Happens to Harvey, Flippety and Flop, Fox and Crow, Funny Folks, 
Funny Stuff, Gang Busters, Here’s Howie, Hopalong Cassidv, House of 
Mystery, Leading Comics, Leave it to Binky, Martin and Lewis, Mr. 
District Attorney, Mutt and Jeff, Mystery in Space, Our Army at War, 
Peter Panda, Peter Porkchops, Real Screen Comics, Rex the Wonder Dog, 
Star Spangled War Stories, Strange Adventures, Superboy, Superman, 
Tomhawk, Western Comics, Wonder Woman, World’s Finest Comics 
Newsstand Publications, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Man Comics 
Official Magazine Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Battleground, Bible Tales for Young Folk, Little Lizzie, Lorna The Jungle 
Girl, Mystic, Wendy Parker 
Our Publishing Co., 114 East 32d Street, New York, N. Y.: 
Love Diary, Love Journal 
Periodical House, Inc., 23 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. (Ace): 
Baffiing Mysteries, Love at First Sight 
Pflaum, George A., 38 West 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio: 
The World Is His Parish, Treasure Chest of Fun and Fact 
Postal Publications, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Battlefront, Patsy and Her Pals 
Premier Magazines, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. (PM): 
Animal Fun, Horror from the Tomb, Masked Ranger, Nuts, Police Against 
Crime, True Love Confessions 

Prime Publications, Ine., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Captain America, Uncanny Tales 

Real Adventures Publishing Co., Inc., 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn, 

(Fiction House): 

The Spirit, 3D Sheena, 3D Circus, The First Christmas 

Regis Publications, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. (ACG): 
Cookie Comics, Funny Films, Lovelorn 

Ribage Publishing Corp., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 
Crime Mysteries, Vouthful Romances 

St. John Publications, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Preferred): 

Abbott & Costello, Authentie Police Cases, Basil, Bingo The Monkey Doodle 
Bov, Crime on the Run, Cinderella Love, Daring Adventures, Diary 
Secrets, Dinky Duck, Fightin’ Marines, Fly Boy, Gandy Goose, Heckle 
and Jeckle, House of Terrors, Invisible Boy, Kid Cowboy, Kid Carrots, 
Little Eva, Little Ike, Little Roqufort, Lucy the Real Gone Gal, Mighty 
Mouse Adventure Stories, Meet Miss Pepper, Mopsy, Nightmare, North 
West Mounties, 1,000,000 Years Ago, Paul Terry, Pictoral Romances, 
Perfect Love, Romantic Marriage, Teen Age Romances, Teen Age Temp- 
tations, Terrytoons, The Hawk, The Whack, Three Stooges, Tor & Chee 
Chee, True Love Pictoral, Wartime Romances, Western Bandit Trails, 
Weird Horrors, Wild Boy. 3D-series: 9 of the above titles. 

Scope Magazines, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. (ACG): 

Giggle Comics, Ha Ha Comics, Out of the Night. 

Signal Publishing Co., 125 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y.: 
Girls' Love Stories, Girls Romances. 
Song Hits, Inc., Division Street, Derby, Conn. (CDC): 

Atomie Mouse, Cowboy Western, Crime and Justice, Eh!, Funny Animals, 
Haunted, Hot Rods and Racing Cars, Lash La Rue Western, My Little 
Margie, Racket Squad In Action, Rocky Lane Western, Romantie Story, 
Six-Gun Heroes, Space Adventures, Stange Suspense Stories, Sweethearts, 
Tex Ritter Western, The Thing, True Life Secrets, TV Teens, Zoo Funnies. 

Sphere Publishing Co., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 

Combat Kelly, Millie the Model Comics. 

Sports Action, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 

Combat Casey. 

Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y.: 

Intimate Love, Thrilling Romances. 

Btanhall Publications, Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 

Broadway-Hollywood Blackouts, Farmers Daughter, G. I. Jane, Muggy 
Doo, Oh Brother. 

Stanmor Publications, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Stanley P. 
Morse): 
Battle Cry. 
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Star Publications, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, Y. (Star): 
Famous Police Cases, Confessions of Love, Confessions of Romances, 
Frisky Animals, Fun Comics, Ghostly Weird Stories, Mighty Bear, Popu- 
lar Teen Agers, Shocking Mystery Cases, Spook, Startling Terror Tales, 
Super Cat, Terrifying Tales, Terrors of The Jungle, The Horrors, The 
Outlaws, Top Love Stories, True to Life Romances, Unsane. 
Sterling Comics, Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 
The Informer, The Tormented. 
Story Comies, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y.: 
Fight Against Crime, Mysterious Adventures 
Timely Comics, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Love Romances, Secret Story Romances 
Tiny Tot Comics, Inc., 225 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. (EC): 
Panic, Shock Suspen Stories 
Titan Publishing Co., 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. (ACG): 
Forbidden Worlds, Funny Films, Atomic Sub 
Toby Press, Inc., 17 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. (Toby): 
Billy The Kid, Felix and His Friends, Felix The Cat, Gabby Hayes, Great 
Lover Romances, He-Man, John Wayne, Johnny Danger, Lil Abner, 
Meet Merton, Return of the Outlaw, Sorority Secrets, Super Brat, Tales 
of Horror, With the Marines 
Trojan Magazines, 125 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y.: 
Beware 
20th Century Comic Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Astonishing, Mystery Tales 
USA Comic Magazine Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
War Comics 
o Feature Syndicate, Inc., 220 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. (United 
eature): 
Comics On Parade, Fritzi Ritz, Sparkle Comics, Sparkler Comics, Tip-Top 
Comics, Tip Topper Comics 
Unity Publishing Corp., 23 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. (Ace): 
The Beyond 
Visual Editions, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. (Standard): 
Adventures Into Darkness, Dennis The Menace, Joe Yank, Kathy, New 
Romances, Out of the Shadows, Ricky, The Unseen 
Western Fiction Publishing Co., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Journey Into Unknown Worlds, Wild Western 
Witches Tales, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Harvey): 
Chamber of Chills, Witches Tales 
ii ^ Publishing Co., Inc., 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. (Fiction 
ouse): 
Indians, Wings Comics 
Zenith Publishing Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Atlas): 
Girl Confessions, The Monkey and The Bear 
E o y Co., 366 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 
. Joe 





ORGANIZATION OF THE Comic BOOK INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES ACCORD- 
ING TO Distrinutor, Comic Group, AND PUBLISHER, IN THE SPRING or 1954 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Ace News Corp., 23 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; A. A. Wyn, presi- 
dent; 5 publishers, 11 comic titles. 


Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic-book titles 
Ace Fiction Group, 23 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. Owners: A. A. 


Wyn, Rose Wyn. Number 
ublisher: of titles 
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DISTRIBUTOR 


(The). American News Co., Inc., 131 Varick Street, New York, N. Y.; P. 
O'Connell, president; 26 publishers, 287 comic titles. 


Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic-book titles 
Archie Comic Group, 241 Church Street, New York, N. Y. Owners: 
Maurice Coyne, John L., Goldwater, Louis H. Silberkleit. 
Publisher: 
Archie Comic Publications, Inc 
Close-Up, Inc 


Dell Comic Group, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners: George 
T. Delacorte, Jr., Margarita Delacorte, 687 stockholders of Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co. Number 
Publisher: 
Del! Comics 
K. K. Publications, Inc 


Famous Funnies Group, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Stockholders: 
James H. Darcey, David S. Hibbard, Sylvia S. Hibbard, Erie Pape, William 
B. Pape, William J. — E. Robert Stevenson, Elizabeth E. Stevenson, 
Robert I. Stevenson, J. Warren Upson. 

Publisher: 
Famous Funnies Publications 


n House, Inc., 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 
cott. 
Publisher: 
Fiction House, Inc 
Fight Stories, Inc 
Flying Stories, Inc 
Glen-Kel Publishing Co., Ine 
Love Romances Publishing Co., Inc 
Real Adventures Publishing Co 
Wings Publishing Co., Inc 


m ^ Jay Publications, 316 North 8th Street, St. Louis, Mo. Owners: 
. M. Hirsch, R. Grable, R. Messing, Sr., R. Messing, Jr. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Jay Jay Corp 


Magazine Enterprises, 11 Park Place, New York, N. Y. Owner: Vincent 
Sullivan. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
NEN MR. roe gra 17 


Preferred Comics Group, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owner: Archer 
St. John. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
St. John Publications 


Quality Romance Group, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners: 
Everett M. Arnold, Claire C. Arnold. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Arnold Publications, Inc 
Comic Favorites, Inc 
I II en dut EE D sies Ci dm aua ms Qu ai iren im HUS datu 


Standard Comics Group, 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. Owner: 
Ned L. Pines. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Better Publications, Ine 
Literary Enterprises, Inc 
Standard Magazines, Inc 
Visual Editions, Ine 
Star Publications, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owner: J. Kramer. 
Publisher: Num? 
Of tilics 
Star Publications, Inc 
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Toby —— Group, 17 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Owner: Elliott A. 


blisher: 
Toby Press, Inc 

United Feature Comic Group, 220 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. Owners: 
Karl A. Bickel, Winifred Scripps Ellis, Margaret C. Hawkins, W. W. 
Hawkins, Jack R. Howard argaret R. Howard, Roy W. Howard, 
Charles E. —— Edward W. Scripps, Florence Scripps Kellogg, John P. 
— Robert P. Scripps, The Ellen Browning Scripps Foundation. Number 
Publisher: of titles 

United Feature Syndicate, Inc 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 366 Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y. Owners: 
B. G. Davis Sylvia Davis, Amelia Ziff. 


er: 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Atlas Magazines, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Martin Goodman, 
president; 31 publishers, 64 comie titles. 


Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic-book titles 


Magazine Management Co., Marvel Comic Group (Atlas), 270 Park Avenue, 
ew York, N. Y. Owners: Martin Goodman, Jean Goodman. 


Publisher: 
Animirth Comics, Inc 
Atlas News Co., inc 
Bard Publishing Cor 
Broadcast Features Publications, Inc 
Canam Publishers Sales Corp 
Chipiden Publishing Corp 
Classic Syndicate, Inc 
Comic Combine Cor 
Cornell Publishing 
Current Detective Stories 
Foto Parade, Inc 
Gem Publications, Inc 
Hercules Publishing Corp 
Interstate Publishing Corp 
Leading Magazine Corp 
Male Publishing Corp 
Manvis Publications, Inc 
Marjean Magazines Corp 
Marvel Comics, Inc 
Miss America Publishing Corp 
Newsstand Publications, Inc 
Official Magazine Corp 
Postal Publications, Inc 
Prime Publications, Inc 
Sphere Publications, Inc 
AN Action, Inc 

imely Comics, Inc 

20th Century Comic Corp 
USA Comic Magazine Corp 
Western Fiction Publishing Corp 
Zenith Publishing Corp 


8 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
Capital Distributing Co., Derby, Conn.; Robert A. Baker, circulation director; 
1 publisher, 21 comic titles. 
Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic book-titles 
Charlton Comics Group, Division Street, Derby, Conn. Owners: Edward Levy, 
John Santangelo. 
Number 
of titles 


Publisher: 
Song Hits, Ine 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
Curtis Circulation Co., Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; Benjamin Allen, 
president; 2 publishers, 103 comic titles. 
Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic book-titles 
William E. Kanter, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners: Albert L. 
Kanter, Hal Kanter, Maurice Kanter, Rose Kanter, William E. Kanter. 
Publisher: 
Famous Authors, Ltd................-.-.-- ytan 
Qo T ode sa aa a a THN S — p i 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y.; Roger Fawcett, 


vice president; 1 publisher, 9 comic titles. 
Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic book-titles 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., Fawcett Place, Greenwich, Conn. Stockholders: 
Claire Sue Bagg, James Wesley Bagg, Marion Fawcett Bagg, William Bagg, 
Gordon W. Fawcett, Helen Aline Fawcett, John Fawcett, John Roger Fawcett, 
Mary Blair Fawcett, Michael Blair Fawcett, Roger Fawcett, Roscoe K. Fawcett, 
Marie F. Fawcett, Thomas Knowlton Fawcett, Vivian D. Fawcett, W. H. 
Fawcett, Jr., W. H. Fawcett III, William Blair Fawcett, Mrs. Virginia Kerr, 
(Estate of) Mira King, Gloria Fawcett Leary, Mrs. Eva Roberts. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Fawcett Publications, Inc 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Gilberton Co., Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; William E. Kanter, 
vice president; 1 publisher, 1 comic title. 


Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic-book titles 


Gilberton Co., Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners: Albert L. 
Kanter, Hal Kanter, Maurice Kanter, Rose Kanter, William E. Kanter. 


Number 
Publisher: 
Gilberton Co., Inc 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Hearst Saganas (International Circulation Division of), 250 West 55th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; R. E. Haig, vice president; 1 publisher, 16 comic titles. 


Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic-book titles 


Avon Comics Group, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners: Joseph 

Meyers, Maurice Diamond, Harry Rebell. Number 

Publisher: of titles 
Avon Periodicals, Inc 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Independent News Co., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Paul H. 
Sampliner, president; 10 publishers, 65 comic titles. 


Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic-book titles 
American Comics Group, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Owners: 
Frederick H. Iger, Frances Sanger. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Best Syndicated Features 
Regis Publications, Inc 
Scope Magazines, ine 
Titan Publishing Co 
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Beverly Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners: 
Gizella F. Frank, Sonia Iger, George H. Levy. Number 

Publisher: 
Beverly Publishing Co 1 


National Comies Group, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners: 
A. Donenfeld, G. Donenfeld, H. Donenfeld, I. Donenfeld, 8. Donenfeld, J. I. 
Golinko, F. Iger, J. 8. Liebowitz, R. Liebowitz. A. I. Menin, P. H. Sampliner, 
8. U. Sampliner. Number 

Publisher: of titles 
National Comics Publications, Inc 40 


Prize Comic Group, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Owners: Michael M. 
Bleier, Paul Epstein. 
Publisher: 
Crestwood Publishing Co., Inc 
Feature Publications, Inc 
Headline Publications, Inc 


Signal Publishing Co., 125 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. Owners: Avrum 
en-Avi, Irwin Donenfeld, Harry C. Lieb. Number 
Publisher: 

Signal Publishing Co 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Kable News Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Samuel James Campbell, 
chairman of board; 11 publishers, 36 comic titles. 


Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic book-titles 
Farrell Comic Group, 30 East 60th Street, New York, N. Y. Owners: Robert 
W. Farrell, S. Lichtenbert. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Excellent Publications, Inc 
Farrell Comics, I 
Four Star Publications, Inc 


Allen Hardy, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners: Philip Birch, Jerry 
Feldmann, Allan Hardy, Harry Lutz. Coowner of Mystery Publishing Co., 
Inc.: Samuel J. Campbell. 

Publisher: 
Allen Hardy Associates 
Mystery Publishing Co., Inc 


Stanley P. Morse, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners of Aragon, 
Gillmor and Stanmor: Gilbert Singer, Michael Morse, Stanley P. Morse. 
— = Key: S. Lichtenbert, Stanley P. Morse. 

ublisher: 


Aragon Magazines, Inc 
Gillmor Magazines, Inc 
Key Publications, Inc 
Stanmor Publications, Inc 


Premier Magazines, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. Owner: Lew 
A. Stricoff. Number 

Publisher: 
Premier Magazines, Inc 6 


Joseph A. Wolfert, 32 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Owner: Joseph A. Wolfert. 


Publisher: 
Joseph A. Wolfert..... ii GR QUE TORNPIQEESBNGT THU TERT ibis 
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DISTRIBUTOR 


Leader News Co., Inc., 114 East 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Michael Estrow, 
president; 12 publishers, 24 comic titles. 


Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic-book titles 
—— — Group, 225 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. Owners: 
William M. Gaines, Jesse K. Gaines. Coowner of Tiny Tot: Virginia E. 
MacAdie Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Educational Comics 
Fables Publishing Co., Inc 
I. C. Publishing Co., Inc 
L.L Publishing Co 
Tiny Tot Comics 


Master Comics, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. Owners: Michael 
Estrow and Stanley M. Estrow as agents for Leader News Co. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Master Comics, Inc 1 


Mikeross Publications, Inc., 55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. Publishers: 
Ross Andru, Michael Esposito. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Mikeross Publications, Ine 2 


Ribage Publishing Corp., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners: 
Michael Estrow and Stanley M. Estrow as agents for Leader News Co. Number 
Publisher: oftitles 
Ribage Publishing Corp 
Stanhall Publications, Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y: 
Owners: Michael Estrow and Stanley M. Estrow as agents for Leader News 
0 Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Stanhall Publications, Inc 


Sterling Comics, Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Owners: 
Sidney Chenkin, Eleanor Grupsmith, Peter V. D. Voorhees, Martin Smith. 
; Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Sterling Comics, Inc 
Story Comics, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y: Owners: William 
K. Friedman, Morton Myers. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Story Comics, Inc 
Trojan Magazines, Inc., 125 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y: Owners: 
Ann Estrow, Michael Estrow. Number 
Publisher: of titles 
Trojan Magazines, Inc 


DISTRIBUTOR 


George A. Pflaum, 38 West 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio; George A: Pflaum, Jr.; 
1 publisher, 2 comic titles. 


Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic-book titles 
George A. Pflaum, 38 West 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio. Owners: Mrs. Mary 
Pflaum Fischer, George A. Pflaum, Sr., Mrs. George A. Pflaum: Number 
Publisher: 
George A. Pflaum, Publisher 
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DISTRIBUTOR 


Publishers Distributing Corp., 1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; I. 8. Man 
heimer, president; 1 publishers, 37 comic titles. 


Comic groups, publishers, and number of comic-book titles 

Lev Gleason Comics, 114 East 32d Street, New York, N. Y. Owners: Leverett 8. 
Gleason, Carol L. Rosenthal, Edward Rosenthal, Ellen J. Rosenthal, Jane 
Rosenthal, Judy Rosenthal, Morton Rosenthal, Pat Rosenthal, Peter Rosenthal, 
Rosalind Rosenthal. 


Publisher: ; 
Leverett S. Gleason 2 


Harvey Comics Group, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Owners: Alfred 
Harvey, Leon Harvey, Robert B. Harvey. 
Publisher: 
Family Comics, Inc 
Harvey Enterprises, Inc 
Harvey Picture Magazines, Inc 
Harvey Publications 
Harvey Publications, Inc 
Home Comics, Inc 
Illustrated Humor, Inc 
Witches Tales, Inc 


Our Publishing Co., 114 East 32d Street, New York, N. Y. Owner: Ray R. 
Hermann. 
Publisher: 
Our Publishing Co 





